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Marai Bmntc ffigr 7) 

M&rac Maoenua, Eimataia (Kg* 8) 

Harae Eaau^ KalvaTae (Rg. 9) 

liniflc Umnim^ B&ivavae (Kg* 10) 

Marae Fomoaran^ fiaivavme (Kg. tl) 

M&rae Titiiira, Raivavao (Kg. 12) 

Uitjae UmmiD, entzance, inttriior aapect (Fig. 13^ aj *** 

Uarae Umuan, part ol avenue of approach (Kg^ 13, hj ..* 

1i\zoaght Atones in jiraziniity to Morae Fonioarao^ believed to be foiuidationfi 
hotifie (Kb* 15- c) 

'O f I * ^ *-» VI* *.. •.**. 

Wfouglii Hlaae near Haim Unuiaa. helioved to be a ee«t (Pig. 13, tfi 

I>e«gD on batik of amnll i nuge at Mnrae Pmepo (Fig. X3,«). 

fmage nuor Mara>e Pomovnu, Rowing tnangnlar base (Fig. 13^/). 

liUitriijice to Maiae Fomanrau, lixtariar (Kg, 13, g) . 
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ROYAL ANTHROPOLOGICAL INSTITUTE 

OF r.KEAT BRITAIN .«ID IRELAND. 


MINUTES OF THE ANNUAL OENEE-U. MEETING, 

TUESDAY, JANUABY 25th, 1921. AT THE ROOMS OF THE LS’STITUTE, 
50, GREAT RUSSELL STREET, W.C. 

Owing to tiho alifleiicft, thiougli illneM, of thfl Prcsidsiit, Sir Everahd m Thurn, 
the Cliiur WHS taksn by JPiof, F. G, Pabsons, FR.C.S., Yice-Presideiit, 

The Mittutes of the IsafAmiual Geneml Meeting were read Hod accepted. 

Tho Chairuan appointed Mr. Garfitt and Mr. Hamblit as Scrutimeefs and 
declared the ballot open. 

Tbc MojtORABY Sbcbeiabt read the Anntial Report of the Conudl lor 1920, 
and on the motion, of Miss Durham, seconded by PnL Parsons, this was ae^pted. 

In the absence of the Treasurer, the Hon. Secretary read the Treastiiei's 
report. On the motion of Dr. Rivebs, Kconded by Mr. Feakk, thu was accepted. 
Tbe Chairman expressed bis regret at the absence of the President, and then 
read the Pj^ident's Address, " The Thougbta of South Sea Xalanders,” 
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S^oft tf ths Cauneit fw the year 19W. 


Chi tbe motiun oI Mr. Ca&vsih Read, s«ooiuled by Dr, Ri\'Eita, it was i€!ioIv«d 
UBaiuBi(iQ&1y that s ntijitcAt be coQTeyed to the PittddeQt to nHoTr Jiiii JjMreas to 
bo piinted in the Institute’^ JoumaL 

The ScBtlTlKSEBS thcQ handed Ui their report end the following were declared 
to be duly elected as Officers and Oovuteil for 1921-2. 


President.—W. H, B. Eivefs, MX, MJ).. F.B.S. 


* Vice-Presidents, 


air J. G, Fihaer, D.C.L., LIU>., LittJ)., 
F.R.S. 


8. H. Bay, M.A. 

Prof, F. G, Parmna, F.B.C.8. 


ffm. iSfcripiaty.—E. N. Fatlnize, B.A. 
Btm. Treasurer.—R. W. fFUIiamsan, M.8c. 


Hon. £dijeor.—3. Harrison, DBc. 


Councd, 


H. O. Beasley, 

H. J, Braimboltz, M-A. 

L. C. G. ClarlcB. 

Miss M. B. Durham. 

Prof. If. J. Flctue, Diiti. 

Capt, A, W. F. Puller. 

Capt. T. A_ Joyce, ALA., O.B.E. 

H. G. A LeveaoD, M.HXS., F.R.GJJ, 
Capt. E. W, Martindcll, MX 
Misa hL A. Murray. 

C. 3. Hyom. MX, M.D. 

The Institute then adjoumctL. 


E. A. Parkyn, M..4. 

H. J. E. Peafce. 

W. P. Pyeiuft, A.L.8, 

Carveth Bead, M.A. 

Prof. C. 0. Seligmau, M.D., F.R.S. 

F. C. Sbrubsall. M.A., M.D. 

JL S, Stannua, U.D. 

E. Toiday,. 

Prof. W. Wright, M.B., D.8c., F.B.C-8., 
FBX. 


REPORT OF THE COUNCIL FOR THE YEAR igrjo. 

NoTWTraflTAimnio adrerse conditiona arising out of unavoidAble increase in 
eapeuditnte. the Institute during the year 1920 has mode aubaUntinl progress 
towi^ complete resumptioa of its pre-war actividea. The Jouniof has been 
enl^d, the number of evening meetings has been incKaaed, and additions have 
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been made lo the library by purchase in order to fill some of the giips in our works 
of reference. There bia been a satinfactory increase in the nombef of Fellows during 
the year. 

The atatistics of memher«lup are as follows : — 


— 

Total 

Jaa. 1st, 

UiM by death 
Of remgantion. 

SuiCD 

filcditird. 

Tcrtal 

Jon. lft» 1931. 

Hanorary F^lk^vri ... ..i, 


2 

— 

37 

htKil Conwpandmtt 




20 

Dediid Ordinary Feihim 

a 



2 


^ 18 

1 

1 

— 18 

Afliliiited SocieticB 

3 

— 

— 

3 

OrtUiuiry Fellow* 





CimitHsaiiilmf; 

03 

2 

3 

54 

tSubfecritilE^ 

1 397 

21 

41 

417 

Total Memb^rBltip 

520 


1 

539 


It will be seen that the total net increase in the number of Fellows is nineteen, 
the net increase in Ordinary Fellows being twenty. 

The losses which the Institiite has suffered by death are as follows r— Dr. Bidolfo 
Eivi (elected 1889, Obituary Notice appeared in Mon, 1920, 68) i Mr, H, 0. Collyer 
(elected 1888) j Mr. F. J. Bennett (elected 1913) ; Mr. W. Churchill (elected 1912) ; 
Prof. F. del Paso y Tioncoa*i (elected 1B98) ; Dr. R. Mimro (elected J886, Obitoaiy 
Notice appeared in Man, 1920, 74); Piof, A. M. Paterson (elected 1891); 
Mr. A. li. Lewis (elected 1866, Obituary Notice appeared in 3fan, 1920, 91) ; 
Rev. H. H., Win wood (elected 1869). 

The Covmcil would wish to place on cecoid its great appreciation of the services 
rendered to the Institute by the late Mr Lewis, one of the original founders, and 
Treasurer fruui 1886 to 1904. 

* Meehnos. 

Twelve meetings (ten ordinary, two special) have been held, as against ten in 
1919 and three in 1918. 01 the twelve conununications submitted, seven dealt with 
ethnological aubjecta, three with’ archa^ilugical subjects, and two with physical 
anthropology. Exhibitions of specimens took place on three occasions. In addition 
the Huxley Lecture was delivered by Dr. A. C. Haddon. F.R.S., at a meeting held in 
the ruoms of the Royal Society, Burlington Umtse, and a joint meeting with the- 
Prehistonc Society of East Anglia was held in the rooms of the GeotogicBl Society, 
when a jtaper was read by Prof. Arthur Keith, P.R,S. 
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Report Cmintil for tkt ytar 1920. 
J^CTBUCATIOSg* 


During the yw, two hfllf-ycarly imrta ol the Journal have beeii publkheri — 
^'ol. XLiX, Part 2, and VoL L, Part L Of tht foiroor 115 copies and of the lattet 
97 copies have been eold. These figures compare favourably with those of the pre¬ 
ceding iaauea at the correyponding period last year {9J and 101 respectively)^ and 
further improveuieDt may be expected, as, owing to delay by the printers in delivery 
of the second half-yearly jjart, the sales are uot yet complete* 

The njBFUol twelve monthly parts of Man have been issued. There has been an 
iucr&iise ia the amount received in annua! snbscriptiona, but the office unfor- 
ttinatelvr have not maintained the improvement shown last year. 


Library. 

The accessions number 233, of which 135 are boimd volumes. 

The exchange list has been increased by nine pnblicationg^ one Engliab^ two 
Indian, and rix foreign* 


Resrarcu Committees. 

The worJc of the Research Committees has been eontiniied throtighoat the year- 
The Magahthie Committee has drawn up a schedule of megalithic moninnents for the 
use of obiervers {ssee Man, 1920, 44). Investigations have i>een carried out on the 
rite n£ the Axe Factory at PemuAenmawr by the Graig Lwyd Committee (3fon, 
W2t^t 31). Itepresentative coUeetiomi of the apecimens obtained will be preseoted 
to the British and other Museums. 


CoNJon^T Board of Scientific SociETrES. 

Dr. C. G. Beligman Mid Dr. C S. Myers have acted «a representatives of tie 
Council on the Caajoint Board of Scientific Societies. The aom of £5 was contributed 
towards the fundB of the Board in 1920. 


Honours confebrei> on FimLowa of the isgriiTTE* 

The Council desires to offer its congratulations to Dr. L. R. Famell^ who has 
elected Vice-Chancellor of the Univerrity of Oxford ; to the Abh£ Bieujl and to 
Sir J. G. Fiasser, upon whom the UnivcTBity of Cambridge has conferred the degree 
of Doctnr of Letters j and to Dr. Zanimit, upon whom the Univemity of Oxford has 
conferred the degree of Doctor of Letters. 





Tteyoft (/ the Ccuncil for \ht jear 1920. “ 

Bousin'c. 

PreniLscs aflapteJ to tte Tnfltlhuts’s njquiremfints hfivc been hrnugtt to the 
notJce of the oOicers on &evet»l Mtasion* (liirijn; the yenT, but hiianckl difficulties 
prevented any furtkeT uteps being taken. An appeal for u Housing Fund, issued to 
Lke Fellows* has produced vef}' di 3 app<iixitLng results. 

filA€KIE EtB^'OLOOTOAL E-’tPEDmOS TO Ea9T AfRICA. 

The Rev. J. Roecoe returned to tbi« country from East Africa Ln November last, 

It is hoped to armuge tJiat Fello's's niay have an opportunity to bear Mr* Roscoe s 
account of the reHults of the expedition at an early date, 

JUS1X.ee of tee ISSTTirTE, 

The Anthro|xtlogical Institute was founded In 1871, when two pre-e.vi8titig 
Societies, the Ethnological Society and the Anthropological Society, vrere anial- 
giXTuatcd* The first meeting was held on Febnmry 4th, 1871. The Council proposes 
to celehnite tiie completion of the 6ilieth year of the Institute’s cikteuce in some 
appropriate man net, of which FcUowa will he advised later. 

C'oscLtrslos. 

Thu claims of anthropological studies as nn essential preliminary in constmetive 
social legislation and in adniinistmtbn have been frequently urged, and are becoming 
more widely recognized, both m this country and in our dominiona nmi dependencies. 
In education the anthropological standpoint is being adopted in an mcieasing degree 
in nil branehes of study which deal with man and with human m;tivities, while the 
intelligent interest of the general tiublic in the subject is growing rapidly. lu these 
cicciunstances the aim of the Council is to secure the fuE utilization of the facilities 
afforded by the Institute us n centre for the collection and co-ordination of the 
results of research and their dlasemmation, and as an adrisury body for those who 
w isli to consult the expert , whether they arc dealing with the physique and mentality 
ihf our own population, or that of the backward races of the hiupirc* To' attain this 
end it is essential that a high standard should be maintained both in the commiini’ 
cations presented at the meetings of the Institute and in its publications , that the 
library should he well arranged and ciUnrgKl estcn-sivcly by the addition of boohs 
which have been carefully selected ; and that the Institute shonM have adequate 
and suitable accommodation* Of these, the last is probably at the moment the 
most urgent ; for It is only by securing more convenient quarters that there is any 
probability of obtaining that increase in membership which will provide the financial 
resources neceHsajy to enable tbe Institute to cony cm its work in a manner wliich 
will eufliire its fuH officbl recognition u*s the appropriate place of reference in questions 
related to the sttuiy of man* 


e 


Tnatntm'$: St-pori for the year 1920 . 


TREASURER’S REPORT FOR TBE YEAR 1920. 

The Reventie lor the year 1920 has been £l,S32 lie. Ji/., and the Expenditure 
£lr€93 9«. 4d. .; so there has been a deSdency for the year of £160 18s. 2d., which 
may be compared alth 1919, when there waa a BorpSufi of £243 2s. 7rf., a 
between the two yeaia of about £400. 

The foDowing ia a cotnpaTatiye table of some of the more prominent or interesting 
items to which this great difference must be attributed, shillings and pence being 
omitted 
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5S5 
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’V-^ - * 


Diff^reivcep £iT74. 


in Riibecripticin^ the your 1920 had the bcDtfit of tliree life |iajTDeute. If these 

were exdnded from the calculation, the resultfl for the two years would be about 
the 

The main source of difference between the two years has been the Joufflof, the 
net coat of whiel in 1919 was £9fi, whilst in 1920 it was £379. This great diff^nee 
ia to be attributed in the mam to the adoption in 1930 of the policy, foreshadowed in 
the Council’s re^rt for 1919. of enlarging the Journal, ntiliting some of the surplus of 
1919 to enable it to do lo ; hut the additional cost has been inereased by a further 
rise during the y^r of tie expense of printing. 
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‘i!T«a$unri RefOti for tin yfor I9S0. 

A reiluction in t3i€ mm of Afim, ss cotoporcd wilih. thiit of pre*wn)f tiuifis, licfog 
impiacticatile, tie expense of ita prodoction has been, influenced to the fnll extent 
of the from time to time in the cost of printing. It in hoped that the 

iiirrrftn<ii from 69 . to 10 s. for FeUows, and from 10s. to £1 for n on-B*ellowe> which 
have now been made to the prices for which Man is being sold, will go some way 
towards mitigating the eril. 

I do not know whether any further increase in ths cost of pnblication la likely 
to ocenr, but there aeems to be no sign of s probable decreaao, so thi* qnestion 
ifl likely to remain oa a continuing diScaity. 

£0BSBX \V. WlIiiAMSOlf, 

Bon. Tfixanrof. 
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PREsruE>rriAi> address. 


ON THE THOUGHTS OF SOUTH SEA ISLANDERS. 

B7 Sir EvEttAAD F. m Toitbn, K.C.M.G., K.BJE,, C.B. 

Iff 1005, vhile crulmog ammng the Solomon lelaiuE, in H.M.S. “Turch,*’ we put 
in to a Uttle-visitod inlet in Mnniu Sound, la tlie ielnnd of Guadnlcannr, nml next 
morning, Imping bocrowed nue of the ahip's enmller bonta, I with my A*D.C. pui»hed 
our way np rarious creeks aad backa'atets. On rounding n small nmngruve'oovered 
point, wo come unexpectedly upon n native village the surprised inLohitante of 
which were evidently passing the ciniE in their ordinary at'OcatiOD and in ignomnce 
nf the fact that white strangers were in the neighbourhoad^ 

The picture I then saw has impressed itself strungly on my memory. In the 
fujcegrpund, three or four young men, each clad only in a scanty loincloth of some 
vegetable fibre, a Urge pearl-shell, on which was tnkid the figure of a frigate-bird, 
by way of breastplate, and an elaborate and fantastic comb-like bead-dress, were 
fishing with lines from a uich which jutted out into the water : in the middle distance 
an old roan, even less clothed or at lea.st less ormimcnted, was strolling liackward and 
furH'ard, apparently jeering at the smalbess and fewn^ of the young nlea's catch. 
Meanwhile, irerhops as a demonstiation of his own superior industry, he contmually 
tomedarudelypointedcoBfi-Bhaped flint in a ring-shaped fragment of shell, which he 
was evidently fashioning into a child's armlet; beliind the old mtiT^ were several of 
the usual neatly-thatched Solomon Island houses—at the doors of which ltm>g 
festoons of the Imjies of larger fish than those which at the moment were aSording 
sport to the fiaheruien, and quite in the background was the ftirest, there not very 
high, edged with a few coconut palms and a tangled growth of other food-plants. 

Our acn'val inevitably broke up the peaceful primirivc scene. The fiaher lade 
ond the nrmlet-niaker gathered round ns, each still caurying the implements with 
which he had been Uxily toying; and two or three women shyly peeped out at ns 
from tlie boiv^e-doors^ 

Tile hfill-finiahed armlet^ with the flint impletnent with which it niadcp are 
now id the Miiaeiiiij at Orfofil* One ^t least ol the fish hooks which the lads broaght 
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up with tliem frtiui tbe wat-eipide is bere on the table, and it is to tHs to which I wimt 
wpecislly to draw your attontion at this municnt. 

This fish'hook, beautifully fashioned from a small fragment of mother-of-pearl, 
estmordinarilv delicately carved into the acmblanco of a very tiny fish, the pectoral 
fin of which makes as wicked a barb ns ever struck into the mouth of a real fish. 

It seemed hard to rcatiae that these soKSiUed “savages" were capable of the 
play of fancy aod the artistic ekill to make for their daily use this eitjuisite 
little jewel of a hook ; and but for roy preTiema long eiperienoe of the ways of 
“wild folk " (i.e.j people of a culture entirely different from our own), I might 
have been tempted to think tliat this really beautiful thing had been devdsed 
and made after contact with what we are pleaaed to think uf as our own higher 

culture. 

But note what Abel Jansa Tasman, or those who were with him, saw &a long 
ago as the -list of January, a.b, 1643. in a part of the Great Ocean far distant 
from the Solomon Islands, when, during the first visit of any Europeans to the South 
West Pacific, an island was discovered which Tasman (gulled “ Amsterdam," which 
is Tonga Tabu, the principal Island of the group w>ich the next Enropean visitor 
to those parts. Ghptain James Cook, one hundred and thirty years after Tasman, 
called “ the Friendly Islands." 

Tasmun^s .Tournal Htates^ :— 

“ In the morning we had a calm, we had the southemiaost island east by south 
of us at about five miles distance i we shaped our course for the northernmost island 
and sailed to the north-west side of the island, where wo dropped anehor 
in 25 fathoms, coral bottom. , , - These two islanda arc nearly south-east 

and north-west of each other j wc could see between them, where there was a posaaga 
about 1 i mile in width. The one to the south-east was the highest, the northernmost 
one being a low-lying island, much like Holland. To the northernmost we gave the 
name of Amsterdam, because of the abundance of the. refreahments that we got 
there, and the aoathcmniost we christened Middclburch.* About noon a small 
prow with three men ip it put ofi from hmd, and came near oar ship: these men 
were naked, of a brown colour and slightly above the ordinary stature i two of 
them had long, thick hair on their heads, the third wore Ins dose cot, they had only 
their privities covered with a curioos sinjiU bit of cloth ^ their prow was a very narrow 
one, covered in to a good distance in front and aliaft ; their paddles were of ordinary 
length, with blades broad in the middle; they eaUed out to ns several times, to 
which we responded in the saine way, but we could not underatand each other. We 
showifd them ifome white linen, throwing overboard a piece upwards of 1| fathoms 

1 The quotation is fiom the .Amfterdus (1806) lacsunilw cditimi of the Journal, and from 
page 26 o! the ttanalfttitiiii which hi that edition ia appended to the '* Joum^ or TJe^ption 
drawn up by Abel .TanM Tasmsu of the Tiwovery of the Ueknown SStiutLLuid in 1642.” 
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in lengiii, which th&y eeeiiig paddled towards it, but its it had sunk to a considetnbk* 
depth under the water, the foiemoet mau in the prow juiiipod out nod dived for it. 
He remained under water for a veir long tiiue, but at last reappeared with the lineu, 
and got into the prow again, where he put it several times atop of hia head, in sign ol 
gratitude. They then giadaiillr approached ms with their prow, tipon which we 
threw oat to them a piece of wood to which ws had fastened two iM fge nails; we 
then handed out to them a small Chinese luokmg'glass w'ith a string of Chinese biuida, 
which they drew up into their prow by meanH of a long stick, to wbich they tied 
one of tlieir fish-hooks with a small fishing line, which they handed up to os to show 
their gratitude. This fish-hook was made of mother-of-pearl, and sha[red like « 
small anchovy/' 

Taaiuan s further account of this earliest meeting of Europeans and Tongaas is 
full of mteteat, but is too long to Ims quoted m this place. It may, however, be 
added that the inteiocmrBe was throughout of a Eriaudty nature, even though, after 
a time, ** aa they were leaving the cabin, one of the natives was caught in the act of 
stenliDg the captaui*s pistol and a pair of alippeis," Tasman here adds, “we took 
these articles from him again without showing the ieost dissatisfaction,” The 
frieodlinesfi, or at least the entirE absence of any evidence of hostility on the part 
of the nativas, at these first meetings is a thing to noted. 

But at the moment wo are here cbiofiy concerned with tbo fish-hook “ shaped 
like an anchovj'." Evidently (he minarkable development of artistic skill indicated 
by these little hooks was indigenous and was not confined to one part of the Pacific'; 
indeed, they have been met with in n large nunibi'r of widely scattered lEdsiids, nnH 
it is at least equally clear that thiH ].iarticular artistic development is not mndem, nor 
has it been in any way inliaenced by Europeans, 

This little fish-hnak has here been used to illustrate the high degree of culture 
in matters of baudieraft to which the South Sea “ savages ” had attained, quite 
apart from any subsequent Europesm inBuencea ; and it is here possible only to add 
that It 13 only one—and a comparatively unimportant one—of countless other thingg^ 
useful and many of them beantilul, which the South Sea Islanders invented for their 
own use, before the uppearance among them of white men. Perhaps the most 
remarkable and most useful of the3e native ia^'entions, in the South Sons, ia the 
(ajxi or bark-cloth which was their otfiy, and under their then circum^ 
fitancra quite sufficient, clutlung before the introduction of textHes from the westem 
world, 

SitnUarly. it would be quite poaoible. did time permit, to show in matteis of social 
oiganimtion, and even in what for want of a better word I may call " phUoaophy,” 
the South Sea “savage " had advanced—though oa lines entirely divergent from 
those along which our own race bos n.«v«i-to a state sufficient for bis prosperity 

and wel^ under the conditions nf his life before he came in contact with what mav 
DC voliea the riviikfid woiJd, ^ 
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{I would bore guard myself by some refercnee tft the ticws pow belag tiitire 
and mocB brought lurwanl by certain leading anthiopologistB, that Bome, or even 
manv, of the peeollnji and remarkable manifestations in artistic work and in social 
oigaulzation which have from time to time been noted, with wonder, in the Facific 
a It relics of culture introduced into those parts at unknown but certainly long diRtant 
and prehistoric periods by Unmigrantfl from other and often vety distant purtis of the 
world. Until further evidence is produced (and it may be that wdl be at no very 
distant date) it seems bo me unwise cither to accept or rejc^ct these theories. But in 
anveaaeit would seem that these foreign influences must have entered the Pacific, 
if at alb at a [leriod before dviUzatiun, as distinct from culture, had spread for itver 
the greater part of the world, and by folk who, however high their state of cultuie, 
had not attained to the state of dviliaation, using that term in the aense which 1 shall 
presently try to esftlain,) 

It seems desirable hun? to eiplain the sense in which the terms ** cultuie aud 
" civilisation ’’ are here used, also the sense uf the not uncemnected term savagery " 
as it has been applied to such folk as the South Sea IsLmdecs. 

By “ culture ” is here meant the development of the mental, and consoquenlly 
of the active, faculties which began with the first advance of the human, t.e., mtionaJ, 
animal from the purely animal ancestral stage« It follows that all mem — in that 
theV arc men—have some degree of culture, and that this culture, onoe it has begun, 
never ceases, however devious may be the path it follows. 

JTow, in cue or more parts of the world, a new thought has, in siotne way, arisen 
in certain neceasarily already cultured minds, with the result that thereafter, in the 
people affected by this new idea, the prime motive of hunuin action should be the 
good of others, or of one's whole race, rather than the good of oneselL Without 
wasting time on the fruitless consideration of how far this high standard of motive 
baa been or could universally roaintflined, I merely aay that, as I think, this new 
conception which has been called by many imniefi, but which by anthropologists 
may perhaps he most aptly called “ altiuisTii," is that which nrakes nU the differeuce 
between mere culture and civiliaation—or civUiaed culture. 

If thifl is so the relation of so-called “ savagery ” to culture and civiiiiation 
becx>fttea obvioiua- 

It U perhaps hardly necessary again to say that " savagery," in the sense in 
which that word has been appLcd to the state in which the South Sea Ifilandera 
were first seen, does not mean “ fierceOfias,” In reality it means no more than 
“ wildness ” or " uncoutmllednesa.” In short, these IslanderB, when first seen, 
had developed for themselvcfi a certain degr-'c—in many cases a very high degree — of 
culture: they were " wDd ”or "imeontroUed " in that they had not been subjected 
to the influence of “ civiliiatiom" 

In further elucidation of the luatter let me give you two quotatioDS, from very 
different sources and written at vary dillerunt timea. 


Iti Bia Etehahe F. IA! TnOEa! —Prtaiiien)r«i! Atldrtxi 

Souther, IB Ikis Hijiton/af £rn?(|, pablished in 181C)1, had written : '* The retigioo, 
the pride and the joy of the BrarilinD Ravages " (he elaaHca them all ae " e&vtigea ”) 
“ were in their canuilukl feasta; and it was the more difficult to aboliah the custom 
becauae the Earopeans had hitherto made no attempt to check it auioog their alliea.'' 
Elia reviewer In the (^artfrtff probably Sir John Barrow, writes, in the 

same year, Of these nationa, the Tnpinambas were the nmat ndvanced in civilization, 
and seem to ha%‘e been neoriy on a level with the iaiunders of Feejeo—the most 
Cruel but the most ingenioiu of the great family of the J^cific,” 

This was written but little after the time when, owing to the Englieh and French 
voyages to explore the South Seas, the first reol contact with the lalandere had been 
established, and wheu the London Missiooaiy Society, in cousei|uenco of the fear- 
sumo reports which the first Europeans to viait and return from the South Western 
Pacific spread abroad, had sent out its first cargo of missionaries, to tackle the 
stupeisdous task of Christianlziog, and incidentally of civilizing, the South Sea 
*' savages*” 

The aecoud quotation—which I give with all duo reverence lor the words of 
the great Master of the modem science of anthropology—is from Sir E. B. Tylor’a 
*-lntArr>po{oj7j/ (p. 13);— 

'‘I^oxt we hav^ to look at culture or civilizBtion. . , , Huiuau life may 

be roughly classified into three great stagre. Savage, Barbaric. Civilized, which 
may be defined as follows : The lowest, or state is that in which nann subaista 

on wild plants and aninmls, neither tilltag the soil nor domesticating creaturea for 
food* Savages may dwdl in tropical foreatB where the abundont fruit and game 
may allow small clans to live in one spot and And a living all the year round, while 
in barer and colder regions they have to lead a wandering life in quest of wild food, 
which they soun exhaust in any place. In making theJr rude implements, the 
mteriolB used by savages are what they find ready to hand, gicli as wood, atone 
and hone, but they cannot extract metal from the ore, and therefore belong to 
the Stone Age, Men may be considered to have risen into the next, or barbaric 
state, when they lake to agriculture. With the certain supply of food which can 
be stored till the next harvest, settled village and town life is established, with 
immense results in the improvement of arts, knowledge, muon ere and govemment. 
Pastoral tribes are to be reckoned in the barbaric stage, for though their life of 
shifting camp from pasture to pasture may prevent settled habitation and agricul¬ 
ture, they have from their herds a constant supply of milk and meat* Some barbario 
nations have not come beyond using stone implements, but most have risen into 
the Metal Age. Lastly, eiVdised life may be taken as beginning with the art of 
writing, which by recoujiring history, law, knowledge, and religion for the service 
of ages to come, binds together the past and future in an unbroken chain of moral 
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and intellectiml pnigteas. This clasaitication of tJireo g^^tJ stages 4jf eultnre b 
practically convenient, and baa the advantage oE not deocribing imaginaiy statPfl 
of flodety, but aucL aa are actuaJIy known to exist. So far as evidence goes, it seems 
that tivUization Ims actnally grown up in tbe "world througk tliese tiiree 
stages/* 

in both quotations—the am from a great trovdkr and competent man of 
letters, bnt of a period long before antbropolngy was thouglit of seriously aa a scieice, 
and the other from one who wm very largely responaible for the early orgaoiaation 
of that still Voting science—the use of the words “ e^ivage/* ciilttire and ** civili¬ 
zation jiiforiliJ food for refiectiom 

Li‘a vlng aside, for the moment. Sir Edward Tyior's dicta^ the Qfmrial^ 
conception of the savagery " of the South Sea TsTandera—which was, after all, ' 
typical of that of nil " westerners ” till recently—was founded on the ** tnivellem* 
tales" which had fUtered back to Eurnpe from the compaiativdy few sailors, 
missionaries, and traders who had up till then adventured into those ahnoft^fc 
inconceivably remote and inaccessible regions where the so-callctl “savages” 
were at home. 

Probably the misiepreaentation of these primitive folk by those who went in to 
them from the west and the east was not intentiotud* but was due to the impossi- 
bihty of two seta of people, with such entirely cEJierent histones and of such entirdy 
diSerent mentality* understanding each other i and the mifiiake, tiina natuml enongh 
in the first instancCp became more and more difficult to correct as time went on 
and the two schools of thought (^une more and more into contact, generally violent 
contact, mixing but not TnSngliTig . ^fowadnys, no doubt* the mutual understanding 
of the two contcstante is much bcttcTt though this is, however, partly due to the 
stronger side having iuppreesed "witbont extmguislung the weaker. Even now it is 
Ycry doubtful whether there are, of have been, mnoy of recent “ savage ” Origin 
who have attaVnod to more than a glimmering idea of the true character of the 
man of civilized mce ; and it Seems to me equally safe to .say that there are not too 
many civilmed men who have attained to a real knowledge of the Tucntality of the 
“ savage.” 

One of the greatest practical tasks of the anthropologist is constantly to strive 
to improve this mutual understandiog, and to Apply such knowledge ns is gained 
in this way for the common benefit of civiUzed and the recently “ savage " race 
wherever they tome in contact. 

It is difhcult to fonu a vivid conception of what the mtive folk of any isolated 
South Sea island or group of such ialands thought nbout the white men who first 
appeared among them. It Is obviously almost impaa^ible that there should be any 
iinvitiated record of these thoughts. It is therefore necessary* as a preliminary 
stept to hy to realize what was the view such folk took of the world ontaide 
rhemselvcs- 
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It ^wias n very s mall woiid that they kimw^ Jiixiit-edt or aimoBt by the 

horiisnii *'water~£l^-iii)liimj|Qca3 ” the Fijians call it) wliiiJi they Pfiw 

from the isLaitd or cluster of islata on whicli they lived* But they knew that there 
was something of anloicwn, or nither til nnquestiooabk, extent way beyond uanToff- 
^ibtLit for in gome cages they had heaid^ and believed* that eomo of their kindred 
had comOt very long ago—wlien they neither knew nor caml^—from Eomewhere 
be 3 'oiid; in other cages they had seen some (if thejr own folk pasa, in one way or 
another, into that unknown place beyond; and indeed in their own casesp each 
knew thnt he bad hjixuadf (i.e.j in his dreams) puissed beyond but had 

returned to the world which he knew when aw^ake. 

That vn(niely knoutt plnce whicli lay odteide tbe enclocsing the 

‘ ainall world in wMdi these ishmd'foik knew, or thought they knew^ thoroughly, 
wii5 without bound or limit: and what they saw there, during their occasioml 
dream visitg, was generally more or less hurtastjcally liba what they were accustomed 
to soe m their own ighmd-houie^ except that in the places beyond, they sometiniea 
met, without fiurprise, one or another of the forefathers whom they hud never them- 
selvea geen but of whom they had heard, from “the njrl men/^ as having more or 
lefis kuig liulore Ijocn in the island-world in which they themselves still lived* 

&imiUrIy,no idea or question had arisen in the minds of these island-folk as to 
any liiint to the duration of life* nor any thought of the michangeableiicEd of the 
phy^iical fom in which any one life might mart !f eat itself* 

Each of thm golf-cultured folk must have felt that be himself existed ; and he 
knew* as he thought by exjjcrience, that both in the aamll island-world in which 
he was when awake and in that mors vaguely known buL indeJiuitely larger pkee 
which he sometimes visited in hia dpcamst were a great but unknown number of 
beings which acted or might act upon Win in one way or another, booefickllv or 
horoifully. iind ih^ seemed to him to be embodied in fomoB which they might 
change, possibly at their own will* sometimi^ acting from bodies toon? or lesss man* 
like, and therefore gimilar to himself, sumetixpe^ from budieti of what we should 
call those of the lower ammals, aometimes froiu forms as of trees or stane^p some- 
tiiues os of winds as something uuseen hut strongly felt), and sometimes even 
from something bs to which it was atiU more difficult for hiiti to detect whence the 
influence, which he imagihed to be acting upon him, come. 

And these seen and unseen hosts^ all equally real to him, were also, aa far as 
he knew, undying* He knew not—perhaps often cared pot —^ whence they came 
Of where they went; they might digappe^r for a longer or shorter period from hjs 
ken but might yet reappear at any time to him, and might so reapjiear either in the 
form in which he had before known them or in some new and ofton quite unexpected 
form. 

The world la which the South Sea Islander lived was indeed, according to our 
notioiis, a very uncanny one; and even to tbem, accastomed as they were to thdr 
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strange surronndiDg^, it mu^^t often Lave been very pozzling to know Low to belmve 
towardfl any t-inH of being matiifeating itself for tbe first time. Xatuially Oniler 
such ciicumbtances the rulti of tonduct wbirh they had insttioctively adopted was, 
anion'’ themselves, for each individual to get as much an Le could from others, 
and when strange Icings Ciune to treat tlieso in tlie sfimfl way, but only 
after ascertaining whether they themselves or tbe newromers were the more 
powerful. 

Such, as tar as 1 cun tell, were the lalandeiB when Europeans, Etmnge beings 
with im entirely novel kind ot skin, hair, clothing, tools and ships, language and 
ideas, tame into sight from the unknown world which the Irbnders, in their dreams 
only, had seen beyond uiailunjiloio. 

It is not ao difficult to rnralko the conception which nren of civilized race took 
of these aelf-cuUured but uncivilized Islanders at first sight. II the native tailed 
at the fuat to accept- the wliite-skinned visitor as being the same kind of animal aa 
himself, the white man, un his side, looked down on the native as a quite inferior 
being, as a strange wild beast, to be osed, to be tauierJ and petted, or to he killed, aa 
it might be convenient anti 

Tasman's account of the ctirli^t European interview nith the Tmigans has 
tilrcadv been quoted. He describes them hardly otherwise than he might a Btrange 
new kind of aninml be hod come octobs. 'The reference to the fiah-hook, to the 
bark-cloth (teprt) and other things suffice to show rJmt even by that time the 
Tongana were a cultuced people. 

Tasman's visit was in 1643. But twenty-seven years earlier, Le Maire nnd 
Schonten, somewhere off the Horne Islands, on meeting out at sea a Iwautifully 
built and ornamented vessel, found nothing better to do than to fire ofi their big 
guns at the wild men who manned the strange cruft. 

But perhaps the worst kind of unfeeling inhumanity towards the islanders— 
though it may ha%^ bean due to thoughtlessness ather thnn to anything worse—is 
to be foimd in the action of the crew of Boggewein’s vetssela (1721) in cutting 
down the coconut-trees of certain lalandeis, 

These instances, a few among many similar which might l)a quoted, all took 
place during the earlier stage of exploration of the Pacific, during which the cireum- 
tiavIgatoT’s and other European Hhips only passed by the islands, without as a rule 
attempting to enter into intercoutse with the Tdlittideia, Again and again those 
who tell the story of these voyages relate that aa they passed such iind such an island 
the beaches were seen to be Imed with natives {imied with Bpeats or other weapons 
and evidently with hoatUe intent. Had the boats beeu sent ashore it would probably 
more often than not have been found that the natives were nidy following their 
custom of never going about unarmed. It must have been during this same period 
that the reputation for fierceness, together with the name of " savages,” was attri¬ 
buted to these folk. The French hapisening about the some rime to use the term 
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“ idh’tRtres ” ar “ wild men “ of tiheso sanio folk, the t^^o desigaationfl got confused, 
and a false repntatioa was thereby aSi:Led to the lelmiders. 

The second stage in the exploration of the Pacific only began towards the end 
of the eighteenth oentury^ when the ^rojages of Captain Cook and his contempomiiea 
Wflic sfxin followed hr the beginning of real intercoms^ with the nativea and hy the 
settlement of w'hite men among them—more or less penmnently. Concmrently, 
the XiondoTi Miaaionary Society placed its oELrliest representatives in Eseveial of this 
Uiunds ; and these—^all praise and hontiur to tiiem—tried^ with the very best inten^ 
tioos and oot without some success, to snpcrinipose theLr own highly and long elabo^ 
faced systems on natives who were entirely unprepared. Stilly indifferent as the 
chiifsctera of aonie of the lay settlai® may Lave been^ and ill-iiidged as some of the 
efforts of the missionaries may have been* the mterconree which from that time grew 
np between Europeans and the Iskndere siirved the useful purpoBe of showing that 
the last-named wer^not fierce “savages” (however much the name might cling 
to thcrii)p but were a highly seW-eultared, and in many cases a courtcons and evpoi 
hospitable people* 

It is importmit for my purpoae here to notice the condition of the natives, and 
their bearing tow^ard the white men who w^ere in one way or another Htmnded on 
the klands, in the eariy part of the period with which I am now dealings This 
might be illnstiated from the well-known stories of Captain Cook's voynges, or from 
the story of the wireck of the “ Pert au Prince on one of the Hapaai Isfandii (to 
the north of Tanga Tabu) and the detention there of Wilhoin I^larincr and othoia 
of the crew of that ill-fated vessel* or from many another similar but leas accearible 
reconh But it scemB prelcrahk to use for the purpose tie hitherto unpublished 
story of WHliam Luekerby, who was in the Fiji Islands for a year or tivo in connection 
with the saiidatw'ood trade^ which for a brief period quite at the beghming of the 
last ceutiuT attracted many a ship to Mbna Bay in the island which we now^ call 
Vanua T#cyu* but which at that period was known os “ Sandalwood Island ” or “ Pan/* 

The Baudalw'ood trade in Fiji dates Emm the wreck of the “ Argo/' in Jiumaryj 
IShO, on jin outlying reef (^Tbukaiatanoa—-since called the Argo reef'*) ut the extreme 
east of the Fiji group. The village fofk of a small island not far from tlie site of the 
wreck—who had never before :?eeii a white man—found at daybreak that January 
morning that some strange hdugs had during the night appeared on an outlving 
rock close to the liliage^ and on iuve^gation it appeared that ihefie strange new 
ammals mnst have come from a great canoe wMch was lying piled up uq llbukat- 
Atanoa. Despite the natives^ wonder at this phenomenon so entirely new to them* 
they entertamod the newcomers hospitably«ofter their fashion, and there is nhsolutoly 
nothing to indicate that any of the WTcckcd men were ill-treated by the natives* 
though the must of comm havo suFered great privarioiiB during their enforced 

stay ou those then imkoown islands. What became of most of them is uuknD’wn “ 
but one of their number* after living for twenty*-two months among, and evidently 
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fEiendl 7 temw itb, the mtivea, i^na rescued by a paaamg ship. This Uinn, OUvei 
Slater by niaclied tJie “ New Settlement In New South Wales and later on 

got to Manilla, in both of which places he spread the reprt of tht sandalwood which 
he had neeti used, for peisoafll adornment, by the Fiji [slnnticis. 

Sandalwood at that time was much in demand for lie CTiina market, and the 
supply, till then obtained from the East Indies, was quite iimuffirient for the demand. 
Slater's tale esclted the interest of all who ware at that tiuia bogiunine to trade 
acruES the Pacific, and as a consequence, fmm 1S04 to IftlS, " Softdalwood Bay m 
the Feegee Islands ” became tbe resort nl a great many sliipa of various nationalitiee, 
in quest of so profitable a commodity. In 180i, Slater hiruBelf, who had established 
fiieiidly relations with the natives, and spoke thsir language, left Mamllu m the first 
of these ships, the “ Fair American," as guide, but at Port Jackaon hctriuisferreil his 
services to the “ Marcia,” which was also bound to the Fijia for sandalwood.^ 

Among the ships which thus resorted to Mbua or Sandalwood Bay, in 1807, was 
the American ship " Jenny," Captain Dorr, and on this ship an EngliBhnmn. William 
liOckerby, went as sujieucargo, He quarrelled with the captain, and was marooned, 
with some otlier roemhera of the crew, at Mbuu. For some months the maruoned men 
were the only Eumpeans at Mbua, during which period Locksiby established 
relations of the most friendly kind with the whole native communily, h\dng practically 
as the adopted aon of the ruling Chief {whom he calls the “ Sing of Mbua '*), taking 
part, as one of themselves, in the daily life of the weU-organmed community, and 
becoming an eye-witness of many of their customs {such ua cannilMilism and widow- 
strooglmg) which shocked, but at the same time Intereated him. 

MTien the season of bad weather was owt, ship again came to Sandalwfiod Bay, 
and Lockerby made Hmaelf very UBcful to the mastera of these, acting »fl u sort of 
agent and gettiag together cargoes of the precious wood from hia now friendly natiycB. 
During this period he travelled much in the ships' boats up and down the northern 
coast of the great island on which Mbua was situated. Eventually he left Fiji in one 

of the ships sailing with a cargo to China. 

Lockerby was a fairly educated man and a quite competent witueaa as to the 
many phasea of native life wHch he saw in Fiji. De has forttmately left a somewhat 
detailed record of what he actually saw, and this record. I holie, with the assistance of 
its present owner (a d^endant of Dickerby), to pubUsh before long—this wmild 
have IjpeD dem^ bisforc tiirw, but for tlic* 

Meanwhile, I may quote two passages from Lockerby'a Journal, The first, 
referring to the time iiunicdbtelv after the “Jenny" had sailed away, leaving 
l^wkerby stranded in Fiji, is as follo^ra : " I went next day to visit the old King of 
Nyemboo tf.e.. Mbua). By this time 1 aiwke the language in a tolerable manner. 
1 tfdd him my miafortune,. He received me mote like b father than an uncultured 
savage, he said that 1 mast stay with him ; be took me to his house, gave me some 
breadfruit, but would not allow me to feed mywU, it being contrary to the cuatom 
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ol tte imiicipal chieia, who always have ona to fued tLem, this 1 was obliged to 
submit to all the time I was with them. 1 found the greatest difficulty in drinking 
in this uuumcT, the drink ia commonly served in a greeii plantom leaf, and was 
poured into my mouth, not being rermitted to touch the leaf with my lips or hands. 
This iBhiiid is calleii bv the natives Tocen Boba.^ . . . 'hi this ialnnd there are 
four persons who call'tiemsdves Kings. The quo under whose prot45ctLon I lived, 
was considered the moat powerful; being able to bring into the field three thmr^nnd 
meu. The po|iulatLun of the whole island might be twelve thousand. Besides these 
four Kings there am a great wimber of petty chiefs, who have diatiieta aQutted to them, 
aiul have a fort or jilace of defence in each, but still considered as subjects and under 
control of one or other of the four King?. The lower class of the 
complete subjection to the different chiefs, particularly to the Kings. If one of them 
should chance to meet hiiiK he passes him in u bending pUJ^ture. at tlia isme time 
repeating a few words, which manifest his obedience; he neverthelesfl would mther 
go half a mile out of the way to avoid mcetmg him. The King*8 wife im respect 
shown to her by other wotneJi; in short, there is a siiuikrity of deference demanded 
ami paid by the inferiors to their auperiora to that of more polished raitions, but in 
their own way, far more particidjiriy attended to. In time of peace they live as 
neighbours in greatest harmony together ; in wnra they ate most invetemte enemies. 
They eat no human flesh except that of the prifionera they take in battle, and for 
this they take more credit to themselvea than for merely killing them. The firet 
nine months 1 lived among them I saw no human fiesh eaten. During that period 
their conduct towards me and their general chatneter. us much as I could ..bwrve 
of it, made me consider them in a nuite different light than that of cannihuU.” Of 
the women, Wkerby writes; '* Should their husbandijdie before them, custoin obliges 
them to submit to be stranghd mid put with them into the some grave; this they do 
with the greatest alacrity, and ahootd the man have ten wives at hi* death, all must 
suffer Sind Is? buried with hini,’* 

Aguiu, of the time when he was leaving the islands for ever, he writes I " Bidore 
I I went to the Bay of Kyemboo to aec my gi^ old friend Bnumbawallou, 

add J carried him some presents. He vfts greatly disappointed when 1 told him 
that in a short dme 1 was going to leave him. On leaving the villaga the last time, 
a number of old men and women followed me down to the boot, bringiiig some yam=, 
coconuta und pknUiuB, indeed more thiiD the boats 1 had with me could carry. 
When I left they could not have shown greater rigns of regret at parting with one of 
their own iwoplc. ... The witnesaing of thia parting scene would have made 
Eioyone forget for the moment that they were canuibala. For myself I do aaaure those 
who may read thifl, that aotwitlutaiidiiag the strong motives I bad to make me wish 
to be away, 1 could not help feeling conBidefablc pain on parting with them. From 

* * Tont;ii Robii,' Thjikauiidro'tf*, the mmi? n^w eoafinfid fcci upe diatiict of ibe leluid of 
VonuA Lcyh. 



on the Tfioitshis of South Sea IsUiwtert, 
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.h. »»d oU Kin* i M T«dr«J kl.ii.>aa» .teh I rt-nM «moTiA« vrhU. I to, 

«i,h p.titnde. Left. ». I «•<.« O, li. fali..d «th»al the lawt m..». of 
to tbe meny of the low cks8 of the natives who might have lilundetetl me o ^e 
few artklfu'l had left, and even deprived me of lifts he not only supplied me wi 
food when them was a great ecamity all over the island, and gmuted me lus protec^oii 
froni the inflult* of hia people, but he taught me by his advice how to acquire eir 

^ Lockerby quitted Fiji in 1809. Bis visit had been at juat about the time wh^ 
the eandalw;«>d tmde, which bated in Fiji for but a very short time, vraa at 
height. The trees, which grew, as far as was then komvn, only within a ® 

ati. wem soon exhausted; and the ehief^sp^By Locl^^rby's IBng of Mbua - 
found it more and more difficult to eoDect the wood for the^y ships 
add more and mor;) importunately demanded cargo. The ships captam g 
impatient, thinking that it wastlie fault of the chiefu that there was deby and 
difficulty ia getting what they wanted; and. instead of t^g to nmintam the i^ny 
relations which those who had come before them had used, resorted to forcible me^. 
The crisis came in 1813, when Captain Robson, of the East Indiaman un r 
whfch Peter DiUa,. .fteni-..d, CtoteJier Me, « 

atlact oa the aatoes ol the cnast elaag »Heli Loetetby had ttudeJ. This r»u 
ia a seaeial scufie aad tegrclteble ioM af life on hath Md». After that, “ ' “ 

1 have been able to aacertain, oaly Wo or three abipa railed iji or ’ 

aad evea .bee. obteiaed aa »d.faote.7 sapfly o. .rood. It^y ^j ," 

,o not. that ia aonneotion iritb oae of tie,, laet aandalanaJ atop to twt 
OEver Slater, vrbo ehaaoed to bar. been 4o real anginatoi o the t.^., o"d bed 
ever alno. aadnteined good mlationa with the aatiree, was Wed by them m 1816 
in a scuffle on Makoncai Island, 

Thereafter, ia rfappiag g...ttea and aim,-Ur pablieationa. Hero appwred freqaenl 
wamiaga that tb, Kj i nativee teeit of taa Sen:, and airage ebaaarter to be appateoW 
eaeeot aith the greater eaatioa. Kotaebae (Voyope . . . ■» 'f'f ’■ 

p. Jt), a-ritea r Captei. Dorr (teitb the ■ Jenny • from Boeton) toa^ed at tea^ao 
Waam) in 1808. after baring taken in a cargo ol ».ndet..W 0 |^ m the Mj 

Utanda. Hepraiuid . ■ ■ the kind and boepitaMe areepnon be i»i mel w* 

from the native.- In 1813 be made tbo .am. royage m another ebip On bia 

retnmbetold . . ■ ho tr boatilely bo bed been received tbia time, and that be 

bad loat a mate and fonr aailoia. The naWtold him that in the coar-e ol tme 
Uley bad beeaate aennainted a-itb the ahdtea, and bad » “kb'““ 

to them.'' Bat even before tbia the eaadatoood Made bad paaeed from Fip to other 

isUnds of the Pacific, *. 

FioaUy my ooooloaioiis are that the lalandera arte, when Eniopetea, drst weal 

among tbmn, not a aavage, ie, a betee ■>», bat were a hi^ly eoltoted, .1 eeU- 
cultured, people but entirely nneiviliaed; that they were at tot potaled what to 
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mftlfP of the dvilized, or qaad-drUiKed, people who went among them ; and that 
they only became lepellent when they were habitoally injured by their yiEitoiB. 

Of the inter-relationB of uatirea and Europesna in later ycani—since the Idonder 
baa been forced into anbmiaidon to the stronger civilized man—^1 can here only say 
that the European has a hard task before him in ruling the native juatly and wiady, 
but that *K<^ task ia the lighter inaemuch as the civilized man triea to understand 
the ways of thought of the natim and remembers that, eitcept in a few caaea of 
■peciallv enlightened individualsi the native m his heart of hearts t hiiikn much as 
his native an ee^dor * thought before him'—and. this altbongh he baa been content, or 
almost content, to take upon hini a veneer of an alien habit of thought. 
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FJtOM BlHTH TO DEATH IN THE GILBERT ISLANDS. 

Bj' AnTHtTB Giuuble. 

The pritnidvi: oVisermncefl to be described in this paper are uo^ no longer li^ng 
things. The aemi-civilhscd poung barbarian of tn-day cares nothing fut the ancient 
rituals, while the old folk who still remenibcr dare not piaclise them in the face of 
a jeering peendo-Christian majority. It must always be a matter for regret that 
none of the earlier Eim>pcaii leaidentB used hifl chance of recording the old manners 
and c ustona of the Gilbert Islands ere their decay was too complete. A fcw eiplotets 
and ficieiitists, of whom the first was Commodore Wilkes in the early ’forties of last 
century, haw from time to time taken notes in the Group, but all were handicapped 
by the fugitive nature of their passages and by ignorance of the natiTe tongue ] many 
of their accounts are inexact, Wilkisi Umself having been gravely misled by a wretched 

interpreter fneked up on nne of the ialauds,' 

Bity it is that to one bo ill-q^ualified a» the writer should hare fallen the 
privileged opportunity of lithug among the people, learning them language, and 
piecing together the fiagmentary flccoimts they gave of things as they used to be. 
There are miny and grave Ijlanks in the record, for the facts were collected by one 
entirely unskilled m the methods of ethnography, yet eo far as it goes the atxoant 
may be rdied upon as a correct Btatement of facta, for every piece of infonuntjon 
given has been attested to, on the island ol its origin, by old men and women already 
in the ku-a^a, which is to say, the fourth gen^raU'm ftact; the witnesaes were there¬ 
fore either great-grandmothers err great-grandfathers, who had seen the ceremonies 
of wldch they talked. Where ptHtdble, they were chosen as infumianta on account 
of some reputed skill they had poaseeaed, long ago, in the ordering of the rites they 

described. 

The most oDSiv'enient ajtwJigemciit of our ffubject is under the coiuaeciitive 
headiB—'JIarriflgci* Birth, Education, Death, 

^ For gtineral information iMi tb? Gi.U>ert Group ; 

Wilkfifl : o/ Hiatts l&KV, 

Woodionl: The GUbert lalmnla,” Soe., 

Tomer: a Hundrad Ymrs dfjo and Befire^ fp- 

Hartxori iks dci Mm du \lc e* jUmU Pajia, IftOO. 

Kra^imer : //aipoiu SdrntM, uid Scbrfiederi St^tt^artt 

Sir Ba*U Tkomaon'a wort, m Fijian^ eontaiwi a nnmb^f at ftxcoedmgly WLll-mformod 
notofl an GilbwW habits, which ire worthf of careful attention. 
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.Mabbiaoe {Tf lein], 

Kinehip, 

Sir Ifesil Thumsoii has written in liip bwik on Fiji that descendants of brother 
and in the Gilbert Islands ore fcubiddea to tOAity ad long as tlieir common 

ori^n if! remembefed, except on Abeniama find Makin, wliere the rule is only violated 
by high chJefs.i This may have been the theory, thDugh 1 have never beatd it eo 
expressed ; the practice has long been otherwise. According to such a etaudard, 
local ijiarriages would qnickly become impossible on these smnl] isinnds* w'here a 
jjopiilatiou ol *2000 is well over the average ^ and in this coniiection it 
must be remeiubeied that local maniages are, and always have been, infinitely 
preferrftl by the natives. 

No det 4 dl€d analysia of Gilbertese family rdatjouftlnp h to be given hero; it is 
Bufficient for onr present purpose to s umm arize the rules relating to consangTimitT, 
A native Was forbidden to marry“ 

(qj TJuezd Idu I 

(b] AH descendants of a common ancestor^ on male or fcmnlc side, out of bis or 

her own generation ; 

(c) Descendants of a common ant-estor in hia or her own geueTutioo, to the Rccond 

degree of cousinship. 

Adoptive relatJouships and those of the half blood were counted the same as 
those of the full bloed. The natiTC catcbword concerning tbc marriage of kiiisfolk 
was, and is, “ E cim te iaia-rora," i.e.i (hefouriJi ^ocs/rcp; thus if three 

geneJUtjoUB separated each of the parties to a marriage from the common onccBtor, 
no ban of conaanguinjty rested upon ihenL Several racb unions have taken place 
withiti my own experience in the Group ■ nevcrtbeleM, they were not regarded with 
any great favour by the old people of the reapecti%"e families, who considered that* 
jn the ideal atate, colkteiab should await the fifth generation before coming together. 
But a study of the island gcnealogiea show^s that third couaina could many at least 
five centuries ago ; for twenty geJiemtjtma back, ou a Beni record which I possess, i^ 
shown the union of a certain ancestreea naoied Toiiga-Biri with her Idnsmau Kekeia* 
both of these persons baying bad the aame gteaL-great^grandfather. 

Incest, 

Incest was punished on Taniam and Arorac by laying ofifenderB face down 
in a shallow pool of water and aufiocating tlaem ■ in the Northern Gilberts tie ciilprita 
were lashed to a log of wood and set adrift in the ocean ; the lightest punishment 
awarded seems to have beep to put the incestuous couple aboard a small canoe, with 
s few eoco-uuts^ a paddle but no sail, and thus abandon them to the elements^ The 
belief was that the snn would hide his face htoin the place in which two such offenders 
were aibwe<i to live unpuniRhed* This superstition is connected with the story of a 
* C/. TAe J'ijuiJui, B. Tbomsciij, p Jftl_ 
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great culture^hen* named Btie, .am. wLa«. deed, were eaactljr sindlar to tho^ of 
Polvneiiian Maaiii. Bue, on I)is rctom from a wondrous voyage into tbe caat, iay 

Id, sister under the noonday sky ; the sun (tiilbertoe. ^ai), their ancestor, 
Beelng their art, was filled with rage and destroyed their craft ; only the possession 
of a magic staff saved them from drowning. Ever amce that day the sun hi^ set 
hiB curse on incest, and m deference to Llin all offenders must be punished with the 
watery death that he would have visited upon Eue and his siater, 

The Mamjing Age. 

The age at which a male Gilbertciie married lay Boroewhere between 2& and 28 
years The actual date of a young man’s marriage depended upon the Icn^ of 
time it took him to pass through hia initiation inro full manhood, wldle the mcep^ 
tion of that initiation depended again on his physical deiylopmetit, A healthy, 
lufltv bov might iHigin younger than a weakling, but as a rule it was not. m^dar 
dev^lopmeut that was watched so much as the growth of mdllary and pectoral hairs 
\VLeu these were well in evidence, and not before, the lad was considered npc enough 
to be hitinaki, U., .Vu « i««T.br (lit. vmnh a«grg)\ this, a^mng a 

people by no means given to great hairiness, would not nomiaUy be until he wim 
o-j or 24 vcora old. Taking hia age to be 23 at the hcgimiing nf the imtiatioii penod, 
we must'allnw a mimmnm of three years for the completion of the various rites he 
roimt undergo ; reason for this will be seen later on under the heading *’ Education, 
where the ceremoiiiro are describctl. Th<^ 23 would thus be a man of .b 

lieforo he qualified for the title of Riao-huaka, or Warrior, and the right to take a 


A girl would be given in marriage on her relemw from the Ko {Bleaehxng-huuee, 
of which a description will appear in its place), wherein she was coufiued. aa a ide, 
for about two years after the first menses appeared. Her age would thus normally 

be about 14 w 15 years at muitiage. 


Polggatng. 

On islands where the chiefly system prevailed, which is to say, on all the umts 
of the Gilbert Group north of aud including Abemama, only a chief might t e more 
than one wile. Slaves wero at the moat monogamous, and sometimes the poor 
creatures can hairUy be said to have married at all. for they appear to have been 
brougbt together and separated like cattk. for breeding purposes, entirely at their 
masters' discretion. There was, of course, no sort of cereinomal used at the mamage 
of slaves, and all that is to follow applies only to the freemen of the democroUc 
south or to the chiefs and landowning bourgeoisie of the aristocroGc north. 

Strictly speaking, a man had only one true wife in a lifetime, who was distm- 
guisbed from the rest of his harem by the title sigaifj4ng CWpnmon nf 

the tlr^ping mat. ^Mth her alone he underwent the marriage ceremony soon to be 
described. None of his other womcnlolk were ceremomally mamed to him ; they 
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weT^ of two ordcRf— Nikim-n^om or CoiicubincB, and whicli be 

tranBkted CancmbitantB. 

Tbe Nikira-n^ora were fihfwen [inoimBCiioiisljf for mere l!>eaaL\% at tht hi^t of 
the LoiLaebrtL Tlier were 01117 ^ found in tke bouj^^ebolcb of cbiek^ ztueh 

as that of Tom Bmoka of Abemaiiia, bo fitlJj described by Stevertfion * their statna 
in the harem was regulated by favour, not right of cxist<Hii. 

The Tatiq-fti-ifli accrued by cu^tooim' right j they belonged to eitlier one of 
ipcro claaaeB of wrimeu marked out as a timn'e potexiiial, though not nccesaaril? actuaJ^ 
-coucExbJtanta, These were:— 

(а) Th 6 widmss 0/ hu deom^fd brodwr^ who passed into his care by a custom 

akin to, if not quite identical with, the Hebrew Le^drate, Tliey might 
lie more precisely termed cmitingmt ctmmbitanU, as they wtmld become 
Taw-m'-kai to a bruther-ju-kw only if their own houselord died. 

(б) TAc a/mne aiateri 0/ kia wif^, who became hk potential eoncubitants as soon 

aa he married their sister. 

In the Gilbert kknils it was considered unworthy for a man to exerciae hia 
phj^cai rights over the pemons of all hia potenEid coiwuhitants, the rektionfihip 
being esteemed as a means of guaranteeiDg him agaira^t childIcss-ncss primorii?^ and 
secondarily of providing for surplus female popuktiom ^fe\*erthe]esB, all rowo-m-jtoi 
were theoretically at the disposition of their houBcloid, and iiny infidelity ou tbeir 
part was nn adultery against him. He might elect to give one of bia wife's sisters 
intact to a friend, in which case, oa a virgin, she wonld have the right to become the 
Cercmoiual bride of her hiiMbuiuL Eence a euriouis result, for as fluo-jti-AiV she 
would cany to her htiabauti the right (tf rutni-iii-feii {a name applying equallv to the 
relationilup and to the persons subject thereto) over iJI her uterine fdateve^'fine of 
whom woa marriedt while ahe hcnwlf could never he free of the obligaHons of Taua- 
ni-kiti to her aiater'a hunbsiid. Thup two men might shore the aame righta over a 
single group of w'oiuen, the wife u| each being the concubitant of the other, and upi>n 
this was c^ablbhed the system of biia-ni-kie^ €hangiNg a/ muiSj or au 

oomnion in the Group. 

The issue of tha JtRo-ni-kie would take precedence over the cliildren nf Tuno-ft 1 4 *ui 
in whatever onler they were born, but if the wife died barren her sisters* children 
would Inherit the paternal knds. 

The wncubitant relntiooayp of a man with his brother's wives and his wife^a 
sisters appeafH to be identical with that recognized in Fiji, but here the re,^rabknce 
between the two aysteraa ends. Fijian mamage k, with certain exceptions, based 
upon the coucubituncy of pJtenmte generations, of cousins german ; the Gib 
bertese, while kr from aevere in mattera nf ijouHaaguinity as judged by the Samoan 
standard, k nevertheless dkimctly Poljmef^kn in rts general ebanwter. 

* HametimM al», if hw wife hod no Dtcrine her fcmAle kin of the namn 

graeraliou; but thu fippcar^r in Uve n mattw oE arrmagernDOt, not malieimble right. 
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UftTfiihaL 

Chiltlren njiglit be betrothed at a very early age, soHieUmis before birth. Two 
friend a not yet married would sometimes make a compact that if they fihould ever 
beget cliitdren of opposite sei, they alinnld marry one aitothw. When the girl child 
whme fate had thus been amuiged was bom, she wa* taken by the parents of the 

prrjgpective huabaud and btonghi up hy them. 

But moat often marriagea were arranged by the negotiation colled fe tnrtfli-inam, 
the erudstigemmt. When a father saw that kia aon wna likely to become a atrong 
and healthy roan (wmm, meaning >H 0 / lift, i» the Gilbertese term), lie wnuld send 
hie owTi or his wife's brother to the father of the girl desired in betrothal. This 
envoy would broach the subject and sometimea, bnt not alwajH, leave * amall present 
of food behind ; on hia departure the girFa iJarenta would take a few days to decide- 
upon the proposal. 11 they decided agmnat it. a message to that effect would be 

despatched and no offence taken on its receipt. 

But if they regarded the match with favour, they would send one of their hrothera 
to invite the boy's parents to visit them. Aa soon as possible after receipt of this 
invitation the couple would pay their call, and on arrival would be taken by their 
hosts to tho land that waa intended as the bride’s marriage portion. On their return 
home it was their turn to conrider. If the marriage portion did not satisfy them they 
would acquaint the girl’s parents with their opinion, and this might kad to a perfectly 
peaceful breaking off of negotiations. 

If, however, all seemed satisfactory, the boy’s parents would aend their brother 
to bring tho girl to their house, where she would remain rometimes for a number of 
yearn until the time was ripe for her mEirriage. The act of transfemug ber from 
household to household was called, somewhat ungaJIantly, te iaaki, which means 
the gafkerittg-up-of'ral^ish. 

The envisagement stage wsa now complete and the definite Unk of kainro,. 
or letnthal, established, between the boy and girl. This could only be dissolved 
by common consent of the contmrtiug parties; if one derired to do so without 
consulting the other, it must be prepared to pay for the privilege by the forfeit 
of a large piece of land, though in some cases the fine might be reduced to a seagoing 
canoe with sail, boiler and steedng-oar complete. 


Marriage Ccrtfnmies. 

On the ialandfl of Nikmiau and Bern there waa very often no betrothal and no 
marriage ceremony, a wife being simply appropriated and carried off by her suitor i 
thUeristed ride by side with the more fomml instituHofts dealt with and to be 
iliacussed. The nature of the pmcliee, its difference from that in usual vogue, 
and its remimscence of the habits of exogamous peo]des, seem to indicate the presence 
on these two islands of s racial strain either foreign to, or submerged by, the other 
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ifllandcra. There arc dktinet mdieations in the traditioDa of tuaiiv faiiiUie& that 
a fiiniill MekrieajjtUi juva^on Rtmck Beru about a.d. 132j (aa reckoned hy the geiiP' 
nlogieB} mid resulted in tbe settlement of the central part of the island, by a block- 
fildnnCii. iiiazi-eatiug fulkt who eventmillT intermarried with the autochthonEf), 
Again, it is provable that Ifikunau^ which lies only 28 miles caa-t of Bern, was 
dominated at a vmy earJy date by siettleni froTii the latter island. Lastly, among the 
inhabitants of both islands to this day nre to he seen types which more aearlv* 
approach the MelanMian than any other in the Group, It ftpcnia not unwisely 
venturesome to infer that the aneeators responsible for the esccptioaal tyjies were 
alscj reapotLsibk for tlie osceptioual marriage by rape* 

On Arnrae Island marrisges were often made without preliminary betrothal, 
by a fictitious fkliing ceremony, which has been de^efibed aa Jollnwa by Turner r— 
**' Ii! chooaing a hur^band the Indy snt in the lower room of the house, and over her 
head were let down throngh the chink? of the floor of the tipper rpom two or three 
cocrvimt h.»afleL5j the ends of which wfTC held by her lovera. She pulled at one, 
and asked whose it was. If the reply wof^ not in the voke ol the young man she 
wished to have, she left it and pulled at another leaf, and another, until she found 
hini, anti then polled it right down. The happy man whose leal she pulled donui 
hUt still while the others blank a^^y* The young couple then retired to their 
respective homea and prepared for a day of feojsting, which was to be the marriage 
day aii welL The ceremony of the union was perfomicd by the father of either partv* 
The two bowed their heads before him. lie took hold of their hair with one hand, 
and with the other |K>Krfd out upon them a purifying libation of the juice of the 
coco-ant palm,” This account hoii been corroborated to me by old people of Arorae 
m all Its details aanr two; first, the purifying libation of the juice of the coco-uiit 
palm was, as a matter of fact, an anointment with cnco-nuL oil, w'hich was made for 
the purpwe by the mother of the hridegToom ; BocondJy, fkhitig lines were more 
often used than cooO'Uut leaflets to catch the wayward bride, and to these lines 
Were beot hooks of peart ?hcll especially made for the occasion. 

Ou the island of the same ceremony was in vogue under & slightly 

modified form. There the lovers, iuatead of fishing from a bft^ stood outside the 
girl's house and introduced their lines through chinks in the s^creen of coco^nut 
leaves which hung around IL This practice, with the lines not vertically suspended 
but hnnznzitally stretclied, waa a closer imitatioii than that used on Arutao of the 
ttoUiiig method of fishing for which pearl shell hooks were manufactured. The 
fishing fiction itself was possibly a reminiscence uf the old migration days of the 
race, when warriors warmed from group to group without their wives and, by 
marrying dtiange women over^H^aa, might litefnlly have been ?dd to catch thdr 
mates from the ocenm 

But tlifi ceremony deacriW by Turner wm not the only one in qj,b on Aiomo 
or STononti. Far more genfiraJJy known on tboae blnnda and tlirougLout ail atlier 
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Gilbert spaakitig communitieft was the practice wtich will now iie described., and 
wbicli must be utiderstwKl as the sequel to the ifw'a-wa'o betrothal above 

A huuae for the receplion ot the bridal pair was first built on the land of the 
bridegroom’s father, by the boy’s kinfimen. From the outside this house looked like 
a large thatch, of which the eaves rested on the ground and the ridge waa soine 
11 feet high. From the inside, which was accessible through doors in the gables, the 
tbatoh was Been to be supljorted by comer studs of coral rock about 2 feet lit height, 
Tlie flooi space was about 18 by 18 feet; it was shingled with email white atones 
and envered with mats. CHerhead, there waa a loft or attic, of which the floor 
waa BO low that a man could not stand upright in the lower room ] this was acceaaibifi 

through a amall square trap in the middle. 

In the lower r»Jom on a given day the families of the bridal pair tame together, 
as Boon as the sun had passed hia zenith. When all were present and silent, the 
bride was brought into the houBe by her mother, mother’s sister, mother s mother, 
Of adoptive mrrther. The girl and the old woman immeriiately uiount-ed into tho 
loft, and there the youngtr wa <5 stripped of aU her clothing and laid upon a new 
Eleeping mat especinlly woven for the occasion, Thna she was left, awaiting the 
arrival of her groom. 

As soon as the bride was known to be ready, the boy waa hrouglil by bin mother 
or father’s sipter Into the lower room. Aided by pushes and eiiConiBgemeiit from 
all his nearest female relations he eliinbed into the loft \ there lie stripped o 3 his 
waist mat and tlirew it down among the waiting people. As soou u» it was seen 
to fall the whole audience broke out into danioToufl esJiortation to bitb the young 
people, beseeching them to cast ofl coyness and quickly to consummate the union, 
Kevertheless, the bride'e kinsfolk would have lieen much disappointed and ashamed 
had fihe aurrendcred herself without demur to the embraces of the bridegroom, for 
tliat would have denoted a lack of modesty unfl«niJy in a weU-bom maiden, 
Without moving from her mat, it waa therefore customary for her to resist the 
eidvamses of her mate, and to intimate to those below that she was so doing by 
struggles of which tha reverberation could not fail to reach them. 

At the moiueut when her virginity left her she emitted a single piercing seieani. 
Soon after, the bridegroom would call tfom above, and at that signal his mother 
w'ouid mount into the loft. There she would at ohm search for traces of blood on 
the-girl's sleeping mat and, having found them, would cry in n loud voice, Te tfi t 
Te ffli/’* (A viryml A virffin/) She then descended alone to exhibit the mat 
to all eyes, whereupon, taking up the cry of the old woman, the father and uncles of 
the bridegroom rubbed each a little of the virgin’s blood upon Ms cheefcj, where it 
would remain for the rest of the day. The mat was afterwards carefully burned in 
order that no enemy of the family might obtain it and, by using evil magic upm the 
blood, cuiBc the bride with barrenneBs. 
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TLroBghout the ceremony, ui old mnn on bchfllf of the bridegroom and an old 
woman on bchnlf of the bride icat under the eostein rafters of the hoase ninnihlmg 
auspicious or protecrive chaims; and alu^ayn before proceedings began, the giri 
and the boy were giTcn philtres to drink, which were made of coco-nut millr mixed 
with mfufiiona from the bark of tbe ai^o tree {Premaa taitetLau), und the orange- 
coloured petals of the haara dower (Tf^edelio Of these ingredients, the 

last banished fear, the second promoted true love, and the coco-nut milk was a 
protection against forrigu magic. 

While the united families were Tejoleing below, the gjr] and the boy dressed 
thcm^lvieii in riri (kilts of coco-nut leaf) mode by the bridegroom s ruother’a and 
father's siatets. anointed their bodies with oil iroin the same sonme, and girt them¬ 
selves with dancing mats provided by the mother's and ^ther'a aiatem of the 
bride. Then they descendini from the loft. On their appearance a feast began 
which lasted for three days, and a great dance was given in which the yonng 
couple formed the kain (keel), or leading pair. 

On Baoaba (Ocean Island} malteia were rather diffi-rcntlj arranged. A girl 
was married to her betrothed a few mouths after she reached the age of puberty, 
if the ho/a initiatiDa into manhocNl waa by then complete. The test of virgmity 
was the same as that described above, but the couple was housed in a hut whde 
the families were aasembled outside. They lay on a bed made of a single coco-nut 
leaf screen built up of two parts. The half on which the boy lay was made by bis 
relations, that on which the girl reclined being made by hew. The two halves 
were joined together by roughly knotting the edges. When the ceremony of marriage 
was over, the two were obliged to live in tJiu house until the girl wa-f pregnant, or 
until it was evicleut that she was barren; during this time of waiting they went 
eudrety naked nor were they allowed to set foot outside. No sleeping ninta 
given tbem other than tbe wretched things of coco-nut leaf above mentioned; 
these were renew^ed every day, and the old ones bung up under the eaves of the boose 
to form A screen against sun and wild. The object of tbia Spartan treatment was 
to encoiuage the couple to beget a child quickly and so earn their freedooi. When 
at last the girl became pregnant they were allowed to don clothes and to live in the 
eoBimunal dwelling of the husband's family. 

If, on any island of the Gilbert Group, a girl was discovered at the mairiage 
ceremony to have failed in the teat of virginity, the bridegroom's mother, on estab- 
liahitig tlie fact, would cry aloud, “ Te kam/ Te tiara T' (.4n old wimumf An 
old mmfiH f) and proceed to drag tho poor naked creature from the loft. Below, 
the incenaed fam i l ies (her own in particular] would fall upon her and nieicitessly 
beat her into the open air. On Buiiaba, exceptionally, she might be saved by her 
husband’s lave if eke consented to disclose the nam*- of her former lov-et, in which 
case the aeducer would be mode to forfeit land in expiatioo of his oleuce. But as 
a nde the unhappy girl was disowned from the moment of detection; she was 
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branded with the nama ol mkir^t^^yro {lit., the remn^rit-iif-h^r-generiiiwn) a.dd: 
her living by the favour of promiseiioua nuitara*^ 

Wljen a young marriecl couple bad settled down, the entered into a spccia] 
reiationKhip tilth her hiiabaad'fi bithet^a brodieTS which waa known tm Timba. To 
aJ] Lheae oneles-at-law 5Jie iiwed a particulfir deference^ which^ il duly be^wed^ 
would be rewarded by preflentsS of laud. Sho must especially see to it, that at all 
fcstivitica they were provided with wreaths of Soiveras seented oil and dandng 
I she must give her long trefiaea^ if dematided^ to make plaited belts with which 
the mats were girt about the body. And abe must be prepared fmni time to time 

to deliver her person to tJieir embraces. All t his •whe encoumged by the husband, 

both on account of fiUal re^^pent and on accotmt of the additiomil land acquired. 
The maiii in his tunit owed similar obligations to his wifc*s motiier^s aistort. 

But from amoijra outside the fatnily wives were mm% jealoualj guarded in the 
old days. \Vhile still young and attractive they were prohibited trom appearing 
at any pubhc function and might take part only in family dances. Tliey never 

went out alonCr being accompanied cither by their huab^d or his mother;; il the 

latter wsa the cliapeicHi, aUt carried a heavy stick with which to reward any erring 
glances, either of the young vrile or her admirers^ Often a hood of matting waa 
afiixcd to the young wciman^a head, of which Turner has given the followitig account J 
, It was so folded in Corean etyk as to leave but a soiull hole in front 
for her to swe tlie road l»efore her. Any man obsemog her coming along would g)et 
out of the way till she passedi Any deviation from the rule would lead to jealoiify 
and jta revengeful consequences/^ 

Divorce, unhke marriage^ was cBeeted without fotmalitios. I t might lead to the 
soirender of Lmd-forfeita on one side or the othefp but there was no fcsed custom by 
which bonds were diseolvcd or penalties assessed. For a man to put awuy his wife 
he had simply to eject her froui his house ; equally ivell o w fmiati miglit disaolve the 
partnership by returning to her parents, who, if there seemed good cause, would 
harbour her and take her part in any unpleasantness that might ensue. The right 
to decide in mcdi a matter was tbdJB accorded as Ifeely tu the wife as to the husband, 
and this is a fair indJeatiou of a woman’s general status in the Group, where 
mother right and fatbar riglit seem to have impinged upon one another and eventually 
come to a coiiipromi»e. 

On every divorced womjiii wai^ pronounced the chunn called te aruui-ni-bHngt 
by which she was protected against the evil magic of her late huaband'a family, 
and at the same time absolved from her duty of cuacubitancy to Mm. Ihiring the 
recitation of the charm by her mother or atmt^ her father gave her to drink n potion 
of salt water anti coco-nut oil ■ this ndicd as an emetiOj afttc the effect of which 

* Wilkes meatlcnis that women were offered in traffic] to Ida aiuLonj hy tlus |k]o|^}d of Tabitcuea 
ond other u^Eandi^t and deduocQ thmt iJm u^lajidtirs limJ u !oi$ stODdard of niotality, Tiu^ fad was 
tfwt tbe girh offered were nUrim-n-TaFv, wbaae exiatcuce arguea a high gt&ndatii ol virj^initj. 
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atiw was conadewd pmEod from uU paat awociationfl with her htmhaiitl, aud capable 
of being Joved by some otUef man. 

Birth (Te Bung]. 

If it appeared that & wife was likely to prove barren, efforts were made to remedy 
the defect. Only a few old women on each island appear to have had any knowledge 
of the art required; there are some still practising their skUl on the islands of NonontJ 
and Tarawa, but 1 have found it impoHihle to elicit UifonnHtifm from those I have 
questioned. The mothod lued vrea intemal and ejctenml mampidation of the utemB : 
all operations were perfomied wnth the |iatieiit standiiig up to the waist in water 
on Boiue tiliPn-L 

When a wonuui was known to be pregnant, the greatest care was taken, to conceal 
her condition from all ontsideis. For as Long as possible the secret wns shared only 
by the few people with whom alie tame into daily contact, for both she and the 
child within her w^ere considered peculiarly liable to magic lliat dealt death (nxm^ 
and icouwffl) and magic that brtniglit aicknw* {jaanjiroirtio). Rnmnaiits of her food, 
toilet Hiflteriafe. old clothes, and all other tliinga doaely connected with her ptireon 
were burned os soon as might be, for through such things some foreign sorcerer 
might most easily bring evU upon her. 

Certain foods wen) forbidden her nt thin period. For the very anJiicient reasons 
given she might not eat any of the foDowing 

The flat fish called fe hoi&ri, because, having both eyes on one side of the head, 
it would ajmilarly distort the eyes of the child j 

Tuttle flcfih, becAuse k would cmiBe the child to crawl like a turtle and to grow 
up a coward ; 

Garfish, because if the mother ate it and the expected were a son, he would 
neT^Jt gtow a bcurd ; 

Crayfish, because it vould caupe tbe kfant'a eyebrofr^ to stand on end; 

Pcjrpt^Ue flesh, bcoitiae ifc wodd give the tliild bad teeth ; 

The great mollu^e Tridacna, becmifle it caused baldneMS, Finalty, no expectant 
mother inuBt cat the lemnant^ of any fi^h that had been used for hait^ for her 
cluld*fl limbs watdd thereby be twisted and its heart w^ukl become lecheious. 

Of all the foods that she was allowed to eat, the land crab was most highly 
prized, as it was said to enfltire a good supply of milk. Much fiah wad given herT and 
flhe was made to dnnlf a good deal of coco nut milic, though other vegetable foods were 
avoided. 

From the moment tlmt her motherhcKMl was boowii the wife lay apart from her 
buiband nr^ilwr the care of her muther^^ who came to stay with her j it was at 
such a time that the played the part of wife to th^ bushand. 

^ Of sister, m hDsbftnd'i TnotfafTt ctd, Thr hojilHUiii's feioftte kiA wettr cftefi 

pirlcrfft!, as they wm eoDBldend mon? reEi.ble Bpaa6a» for tbt? gmeral conduct vi tlia wilt. 
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The fifth moatli of pregnancy w^^A canaidcred to be the moat dangcroua of all 
to imDther and child. Wheji it omyod ake taken to the eaatem ahoi^e of the 
L fllflnd ^ where a biubJI cliiariii" in the bu&h had been prepared, and as ahe sat there 
a girdle of the loner bark of the kanami tree (? Cordiu suheardotu) 1}oiiiid about 
her middle. This was nr^illcd her buHiia, or pmtection agaimt enemy magic^ hot in¬ 
cidentally it played the jiart of an abdominal aupport that helped her to bear the 
increasing widght of her chiliL The ceremonj during which it was udjndted wnsk called 
te e/10-flkk)— the o^tiing ef the mato-bush Kotnigii)^ not becan^ that phmt 

playci-i any [mrt in the achemo^ but becatLie the clwiring of miy area on the eastern 
side of an Lebnd would entail the cutting of the ubiquitous wfoo. 

At the beginning of the seventh month the two kinswomen^ who were hy confine 
the mother, came and lived with her* If none of her family had the requisite skill, 
friends might be enllod in and heavily paid in land and food fur their serriceSi 
One of these old women was called te the deliverer^ and the other te tiadobif 

the i/iidwife. Both paid constant attention during the la^?rt two months of pregmvncy 
the pc^sition of the child in the utems, and if it seemed at any time unsatbfactoiy 
it was adjusted by estremely skilful massage* 1 luivo hi^aid a compotont medical 
authority in praise of tliE methods of these old experts, whose art is not yet 

quite extinct in the leas idsited islands of the Group, 

When Libuuf cii-iW) bc^gan the jiatient wkis given to drink s decoction of the 
bark, tcavoa and flowers of a slimb called tt i-nato^ which i& rather like a privet 
in lipjscnruncfi* This wus supposed to pKiniotc a swift birtli. The old woman 
known as the deJiverier then eat down at the north end of the house facing south. 
Crossing her legs tailurwise first of all, ivitli the left on top, she tliruat her right 
foot a little forward keeping the knee on the flfwir, so that the foot was on edge ** 
witih its toes [>ointmg straight ahead. On thi« focit, her back to the deliverer^ sat 
the patient, the bony articulation of the great toe affording a pcdnenl support. The 
deliverer then da&jted her ^liout the iMMly from behind and pressed firmly downwards 
with the fingera of both hands upon the utcnia. In this position they sat aw^aiting 
the birth of the chihh the tia-tabi or midwife sitting in frunti of them. If the bbonr 
uus protmeted the patient given repeated draught* of the i-nalo decoction. 

Shortly before presentatinn a fimatl clean mat w^os laid before the mother, and 
when the child wa* bom it was laid thereonface upwards, with fett towards the 
patient. The umbittcal cord wa* not severed before the placenidi was born, the 
bclicJ l>eing that the loose end w'oiild otherwise recede into the mother. 

Tlie cord was mcflaured for severimee itp to the child's forehead ; the father 
of the child Was called in to [lerform the operation, which he did with n shell-headed 
adze. For a girl a chopping'block of etone was used and there wan no ceremony* 
If the child was a boy, the cord was cut upon the haft of a lance that had been used 
in battle, and the act was ceJfemc^moudly coinplctifd to the accompaniment of an 
incantation, in which the ancestml god o| the family was invoked, the boy's name 
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and ««nig« pn.mis^ bim by hi. fath.^. Tto chann a «f 

pmyer and bWtig, the natnfi of the oiulcl fomung the Unk k-twiNai the two; it 
tfds tlo onlT haiitisoi, to the best of mj knowledge, used in the Croiip, 

I must admit to negligent* in not ha^g found out how the infentB navd 
was attended to during the neit few drtyfl.^ h*r this was confiideral a most important 
part of the ImhIj. on the beauty of which depended succor in the dance ami m love- 

mfiJdng. 

AU the debris of confinement was bamed the same clay or night as a precaution 
naainHt enemy magic J the mother was anointed with oil and gif^u water to d^k 
as soon SB she could stand, which was usually a few minutes after aU was uvi!r. and she 
proceeded at once to the lagoon aide alone to wash in salt water. For thencJtt three 
days both she and her ofepring must remain in that part of the house (north end) 
where the child hml been bom; tliefc it was said to be passing its appointed tmio m 
the nom-a^nfi. koim of spirits, protected by the female spirit Aibong, whose homo 
was on the northern horiaon. During those three days a huge bonfire was kept 
alight do« up against the eastern side of the houBe. and (he united families of the 
childn mother and lather danced in the opco about it; this observance was called 
kauru-n-U^i, the reddening ofthrjite, and whs eoni^vcd to encourage the aoul (tooomei) 
of the child to take up its abi^e in the little body. 1 have often asked why the 
Bk fihonjd be lit on the eastern side of the honsc. and have mvadaHy received the 
answer, “ Beouise the light of day comes from the east,” but no further explanation 
is obtainable; it would seem probable that the obsemuice ia a fragment of some 

rite connected with an ancient snn-woiehip. 

On the fourth dav the infant was temoTed to another houee, which had been 
prcparwl to receive it; it was said then to have gone over into the houite ti£ men ’* 
imioa aomota). Ah clothes, mats and other objects that Imd hitherto 

come into contact with its body were burned, aud a complete new outfit pto\'idea. 
Mother and child were decked out in costume, and wem now isady to receive 
visitoiB belonging to the family; no outsider} were allowed near. Every caller 
was expected to bring some smoH present for his (or her) majerty the baby, which 
was cahed fc iumi, the gift, and generally consisted of an article of clothing or 
toilet: to have paid a first caU without some such ofieriiig would have been an 
\jiFult tu cbild. 

A tiuTfiiDg rootlier l&y apart licr baliy was Virliicli 

tJ>ok place about mghtecn months after birth. She w as carefully protected from ah 
• smi-Tavs_ 

EDLTCATIO^^ 

^ Dnd^r thia mther loose tide will cjptuiidered tlie ctiei of tiios^ otj&erraTicea 

coimt^d nt.'t.'^fiary in piepiiting a mtUi for war sjchI n maid for uiairiag^n TJie S€:Xea 
wUl be sepijLntlely dealt 

* But tc^ Bn TliDiuBcini^* jn lU, 
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Bo^3, 

Frrmi thp nu>mcTit nf weaDiogp a boj' was regarded as a poteJitkl Witrrinfp^ and 
from first ta laat tliE refemiiDieB which he underwent were performed witl^ that idea 
predoniiiititiiig. At about two Kh hair waa cat (nr fir^t- time^ being ^wn 
through elewMj to the ai^lp with the edge of a huge shark'g tooth while the ends were 
gniaped \n the father's hand. During the operation (which was performed bj fariier, 
f athet^fl brother or fatber^s hither)^ a. chann was recited many timcis overj by which 
the infa ntas heart was hardened agaiagt Lbe love uf women^ Dtdy tbe closest male 
relatives of the boy were present at this kabaia-ira as it was called^ 

The bait was burned in a smaQ fire on the eastern side of the houso by liini who 
had cut it^ the child being held by one of the other asaistnLnts in cloae projcuruty to 
the fLiniefl; li second charm was recited, again with the object of prutecling him 
from the wiles of the other sex, for all conimnnication with women before dtiial 
should have made him fit for marriage w-as considered bablo to make a coward 
of him. 

After this, until about his fifth yoatt he remained much in the company of his 
mother^ and might play with little gitln of his own age, for na yet he was nut rivriHt- 
tfutMi, or rm5on<ibtc. But at five he was taken by his father and, after being washed 
with fresh water in a \>owl of wood (/^ kumeie) as a sign that his infancy was done, 
he was mt apart fFom his mother and sistors, forbidden the fellowship of all girb 
of bis age, and obliged to sleep thereafter only beside bopi and men. 

During the next three years the little l>oy was allowed to eat as much as he 
could get or^ as the natiYis say, “ to tatry a weU-rounded stomncli." But at about 
eight his iliot began to be strictly regulated, though not so much in kind as in quantity. 
He was now approaching the age ut which betrothal was iisually unungcd, and a 
girl'ft paientg would not Icwk favoumbly upon him if be were fat and aln^sh ; he 
was therefore put on veiy' meagre fare, and from that time onwards hjd[»ed his fathtW 
in all hard manual exercise that food-getting by sea and hmd entallecL Before ha 
was ripe for the nest ciTemonies to be nudergofiei a period of fifteen years would 
havtt to elapse, and in the meantime we must Lmiigme him al>sorbiiig aJi that the 
various membeia of his family t^red to teach him of their skill in dancing and the 
art of coniposing chants, in fishing and canoe building, in the use of dagger, iiiiicc and 
the thtowing^tiek, in the craft of the huusebuilder, and in endless other useful things 
that a native must know^ All these accompliflhmenta had their attendant magic, 
allied to amiple form?! of ritual, for nothing of importance was done, or thought, or 
said, OF, as it w(mJd appear, even dreamed., without a preliminary chairm. As the 
boy accumulated practical skill he muri; therefore keep abreast in the esoteric acienccj 
lest the work to winch he turned his hand should be unblest and fruitless^ 

At about ten years old ho would prtjbably leave his fa therms bouse for that of 
his paternal grandfather or graudfiither's brother, to whom he had been promised in 
adoption. Arran gcnieata for this tmusfer Iiad very likely been made before hia births 
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He iMdled hb^ new giuvnlkn und owed to liim tlie most particular devotion, 
bcCTmiiJig Ilia food'getter, constant companion and, in time of eieknes^j iinwearying 
onr^. From bim he leamed murli of tte attH and crafts of Ms people, and, above 
alJ, the old man was hie sole tutor in the jealoiiisly guarried traditTon ul the family 
—the gcaenitiona, the heroic deeds and the voyages of his aotrestors i the cult ol 
the ant'tsitnil Siiirit or spirits; the star-lorei the weathcr-lofe, the ^etvgmphy, nud 
the mytJiology of the mcc. 

The boy would discard his bfiptismal name at this tiioat and aaenmc the name 
of his grandfather * but that would not prevent Mm at a later dato from tating yet 
another, mid aniither after that, if he wilied. in additiciiii to aU the knowledge of kk 
iiiu he would also inherit a large piece of th^ olil man*B land under a speciiiJ title known 
as fe fiba-n-tibn Itifui of ihv which coiistituted the reward for his faithful 

care. Tliifl was left to him and tu the issue of his body, if at inly time his lineal 
dcaccndantB beoanie C3?tinct, even after three oi four generations in theory, the land 
retuniijd to the lineal clesccndants of the giver* or, failing such, to the nearest coilateral. 

The object of tic Gilbertese father in. pving his son in adoption to an cider of 
his family was to provide for his aged relation a ooinpanionshi[i and snpjiort which 
he, as a busy bread winner, had no leisure to afford. It was a very sensible arrange- 
ment. calculated to promote high reverence in the young lor the old and responsible 
for a great family soUdanty. But it had snnic curinu^ reaidts, uiit the least atmngc 
of which wTis the decay ol the local gencalogica, fur, as these have been handed down 
from gmtidparent to grandchild sdnee very early daya^ aitermite generations have 
often been akipped, and it it a very tedious busioess to bidid op a complete record of 
any given line to-day* 

\\"ben the boy^a jjectoral and asdllary hair began to grow fitTnjigIy\ which would 
be betW'Bctt the ages of 20 and 25 in a normal Btibjeot, he was cunsidered ready for 
the Huccessiou of trying ordeals called collectively tc iLriind ni ntatine, which namo 
mav he interpreted, th^r di^taf a fnU-gfmrn iwtfii, and aUudes to the iuefease of rations 
allowed to one who rcflched this atage- For the fifteen years that he had been living 
thin, his Jjair had been allowed to grow untouched, so that by the time the 
f!i mannr era arrived he the owner of a plentLfuI raojL TiTlicn the star Rimm- 
moata (Antarefi) appeared above the eastern homon at sunRCt, the elders of his 
{amily apptiinteff a day for the cut ti ng of hia hair. 

Just befojce sunrise on the choeen day a large fire was lit cm the tiostem side of 
his father's houLse, and the boy sat dowu before it, facing cast, iiftcr having eaten a 
fuH rnenl of coco-tjut flefih. On either aide of him stood a father's brother, urging him 
to fitarc ujiblinking into the flames ; behind him stood his father, armed with a Large 
shark'i tooth, with which he cut through the boy“s tangled hair. The operation was 

< Thfl woni libu may mcao any nf ihn fdUowmg;—Anc^slcr to ikio Ktb <3cgTW, lin€i&] 
grmndffttber, odoptiva gnuirllstlicr (as in the Eraae above referred to), lineal graaihun, ndoptive 
gramlFon, and tbeir femnle equivalentE, 
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lonj^ and puinfuL but if the subject winced he mocied by hia watcbfu] 
and if he attempted to turn hie face from the scorrhiTig blaze of the fire they beat 
his oheelcs with of coeo-nnt leaf imtil he gazed again into the flames. At the 
point of dawD the cut hair waa divided into two ]K>rtJom, of which the sniatler was 
thrown into the fire and the greater kept for future use. 

This part of the eettmony was called (it iaum^ the r^denm^ at sctfrchinif ; the 
second pitrt, known as te the burnliuj of ike rtjehto^ns^ then begau^ The 

liid^B aiioptive grandfather approachid, bearing a lai^ Hhxi%^elled coco-nut leaf in his 
hand. This he set ablaze in the fire and+ standing behind his gmndson^ shook over 
Ilia nakeel shoulden* and head a continuous ahower of bu rning morHels* The heavieot. 
of these were fanned away by the uncles, but the le^er sparks were allowed to hum 
themaelvea out on the hare skin, and if the lad dluchcd or attempted to wipe hia 
streaming eyes he waa t^iiiiitedt pushed and thmshed by his stem gnardians. When 
the leaf was burned out the rite was at an end, and all luire ^^tir then taken to swthe 
the unlortuiLate and ^iuiurting subject. For two more months at the Rome phase of 
the mooB this cEicniony was repeated. At the fourth moon took phiee the unfeal 
named ieati ni kam. 

Again afc the dark before tlawn a lire was ht up against the eastern aide of the 
housej but this time only timbers giving the botte±»t Ihime were usqd^ the iron-hard 
Beniphis ficidutfi (fc being prefern-fL Close beaide the fire was set a large 

stone wbePeoa the boy sat, facing east^ Tliere he wna given to drink a niixtiLre of 
fresh water, sea water and ooco-nut oil in w^ufli parts, etirred together in a coco nut 
ftheli with the barb of a Sting Ray. This clisgustlng potion^ administered to the 
recitation of a charm, waa supposed to give him a coumge that hinted not only 
through his ordeal hut for the rest of his hfe. His father's bred hens being beside him, 
his father stood behind « and with the poizit cf a shark’s tooth proceeded to lacerate 
bis scalp about the cmnium until tho bloal streamed over his eyea and checks. 
Thus they loft- him sittitig an the fttone from sunrise to sunset, only reluming to 
replenish the gcorching fire or to beat him about the face with coco-nut leaf Ions if 
be turned hLs head away or allowed his shoulders to -drnop in faintness. At liie ssme 
phase of the tiioon for three succeanive iuoiit(i.R the urrieal wjis reiTcated. 

During the time occupie<l by these observances the hin^a adoptive grandfather 
WAR engaged in making his first manly weapon—a knee of seasoned cnco-nut timber 
from 10 to 12 feet Umg, with a double edge serrated by abiirkk tf^etb. The teeth 
were lashed into pkeo with thin two-ply sinnet of which one Eftrand was nf cocchnut 
fibre and the other of the biFs hair savetl over from the Initiat ceremony of cutting. 
The knee being finished, it was dung to the roof of his father’s house to await the 
time when if unght be ckhn^f ns of right by the fuU-fiedged warrior. 

A month after the third repetition of the rite of te aii ni kana^ and as usual 

1 This *tadE> (GUbertese, Ah'J k I thJfik, frfmH In in thi? name of the eerttiidnv, nii ni £ana. 
The w-sid inntt meAm fttd or atoke u applied to a fire. 
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at the aatufi plmse uf the mtKHL, the novice woa taken to the eastern side of the isbixil, 
where n small hut ilmtched with pandanus ienf had \m^ii biidt Tur liini niiamg the 
tiee^ fringing the ocean beach. Accompiinied by hh adoptive graudfatheft he wai 
obliged to live in this dwelling nntil the tlintch began tu tot and leak above hia head. 
This, in a enccessioD of droughty might take four or even five years ; in 

nonniil times it could linrdly take less than two ami a half years. The strictest watch 
waa kept on liiui during thm periiRi So wtiinan, not even his mother or grandmother, 
might approach the place, and he was never permitted Logo near the western or lagoon 
aide of the island, where settlements were built. Yonnptera wore farbiddon to have 
conversation with him ; the semor memticrs of hia fftmily brought Wfi daifj ration. 
He fiwed the most imphdt obedience to the eomniandB of bi^ grandfather, who 
would set him tasks of strength, hardihood and endtifance to perfonm If ordered 
by the old man to go on an errand—perhaps, for emtnple, tu bring In some heavy 
atone on his shoulder from among the breaking surf on the ocean reef—he must walk 
fitruight to the task, turning his eye neither to right nor left, pausing at no impedi- 
mentj w'Lncing at no hurt» and Hlirinking iruw no danger, Kveiy time he wished to 
leave his abode, he must ask the old man's leave, [lerform the permitted work, and 
return to his tutor. Nothing in the nature of amusement, wa^ alUiwrd him; he was 
inistructed to put away all soft and frivnbus thoughts, and tliink ualy of deeds of 
strength, the day*fl taak^ the valour of his forbears, and all things befitthig a worker 
and a warrior. 

When the old man saw that the thatch camie near to leaking, he put the phyMcal 
strength of the young uum to a series of severe tests, Liig$ of wood tnust bo hewn 
with on adsEC uf tridnena sht^U, in a given time; heavy bouldere miuit lie lifted and 
borne on the ahoulder for certain distancea - and sapUng^ must be tom by the roots 
from the ground. If the pupil failed in his firet effort, he was charmed by hU tutor 
and given another triah and anciLher, until ho succcedtfd, or until it was apparent 
that he could not succeed. Should he eventually not come up to the staadard. of 
strength required, a second house with a new thatch was built for him, and he vms 
ohligird to paaa through the whole course again, from beginning to end. But failure 
wjis unusual, as 1 am informed, f 1 a tiuJ locked strength, the efficacy of the family 
magic and the ane^ttol spirits might lie relied upon, and sncL was the might of 
the epelk whispered upon him that even with the puniest of arms ho could eaailv 
perfurui the laboure sot. 

So, when the thatch began to leak, the nuricc once more retnrticd to his familv ; 
the new lance of manhood^s nstate wm given him ; a great dance and feimt was held, 
and thus, wiLhnut further ceremony, he was endowed with the title of Ritro-hitaka, 
irumV. Often his marriage followed ban! uiwn hh release from confinement. 

On Baimba the uphrrngiiig of a mn was the same in idea but rather different 
in its ceremoaml. At weaning, or shortly afttr^ the first hairtruttmg took place 
03 in the logrxjn ishmdsj^ but a second shuvmg of the ficalp, unknown (to the beat i>f 
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my inlonnatfon) In otbcr placea, v,’fl3 perfurroed when the ehiJd was about tea y«ira 
old ; at this Mremony the hair was baraed and rtsaalieii nibbed nver the boj’a body. 
Whim he was m the early ty-entic», which ia to say whtm bis pectoral hair 
bi^an to grow strongly, hla head was again alum'd, the clippings being btinitjd ajiJ 
their ashes this time mixed with a meal of coco-nut ami eaten by the noTice. He 
was then told to cany a heavy atone to the seashore from the house in which he lived : 
if he failed, further ceremonies were delayed imdl he grew strong enough to do it; 
but if he succeeded, he was at once made to sit on the beach, focing tho sea, and heavily 
Btmcfc three or four times on the chest with the butt end of a coco mat leaf swung 
hy hia father. He was required to take this pnalshnieut with unmoved twe and 
even breath. His father then cast away the bludgeon, and Btanding behind him 
actually kindled u small fire of twigs upon his shaven crown. 

When the lire was well Ut hia grandfather, or aometimes one of hb father's brotLerB, 
appeared before him, fburishing a sohd staff called ie baiimht, which he proceeded to 
sweep horizoniaUy over the boy’s head with nil his force and with deafening yelJa, 
until of a sudden he stnick the emliera from the tortured scalp. It often happened 
that the weapon at the same time struck the boy’s sbiU a glancing blow in its iiasaage 
and atunnud him, but this was considered a lucky omen. especi»% if blood was 
drawn, this idea seems to be the same as that underiving the marc formal ceremony 
of lacerating the sculp in the lagoon islands. 

All these tortures had to bo home without a murmur, without n change of 
positiou, without even a wry fecc—otherwise proceedings would stop and the whole 
thing would have to begin again when the victim’s hair Imd once more grown long 
enough to cut. 

(?ir£s. 

Until the ag^ of puberty a Gilherteso girl went naked, her virginity affoiding 
her all the protection she needed. The violation of maidenhood was cverj-where 
looked upon as one of the most awful uffenves and was punished with great severity, 
unless of courec it was fjurt and parcel of the maniage by rape practised mi Beni 
and Nikanau. On the Island of Tamana, if a couple was found in fiaynmte dd\c{f> 
the man was fimted off the oceau reef bound to a log of wood and the girl was taken 
to the family tiunieahtt («*«((nj Aon*?), stripped naked, apread-eagled on the ground 
by lofihing her hands and feet to stakes, and throttled by preaamg a heavy licam of 
wood actosa her throat. Every one of her lineal kin alive, and every brotlicr and 
sifiter down to the latest bom infant, muat have a hand on the beam as the dreadful 
sentence was executed. Her body was thrown into the sea, 

But on other islands the man only aeeuis to have been punished, nsuaJIj by 
death if the girl's parents were strong enough to enforce it; hut if they were not, the 
offender’s own family woold, unless they were sworn enemies of the compkinajite, 
genemlly oblige him to forfeit a large piece of land in amends or, if he refused, would 
make an end of him themselves in order to prevent a blood-feud. 
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A girl'e anivid at the age of pubcitj was a time of great anxiety to the parents, 
for then she was considered dangennisly sensitiTe tn enemy magic and ewpecmUy to 
that sort which caused sterility. At the first menses she was made to ah. with her legs 
stretched stmlglit before her and bnecp tiosed, on a mat at the west^em side of a houae 
set flfuirt for her ; .she faced west, that fioiiit of the compass being as important to 
a girl as was the east, appareutly, to a boy undergoing the initiation rites. The 
hair of her father, mother, and then male and female Idn was c«t to provide for 
her toilet, and if ehe were already betnitlied, that of her fature huaband’a relations 
was added. For three days she was obliged to remain in her pLvee, moving as 
little as poBfliblfr, and during that time her diet was very meagio, no cooked food at 
oJi being iilbwed ber,^ 

The giiTs father and mother made a great quantity of cocn-nnt oil, which was 
thickent'd by boiling to the consistency of a syrup and used day and night lor the 
anointment of her body. It was applied by her adoptive grandmother, who had 
snpersdsion of ah the chariufl recited in this and other operations. Such charms 
were nearly all directed towards jHirta of the girl's body with the object of meieasing 
her beauty and making her a mother of men. To protect her against enemy spcJlB, 
she wore a girdle of young coco-nut leaf spUt down the midrib and Listened about 
her BO that the pinnulea stoewi out like the rays of the sup. It may here be noted that 
the coco-nut leaf was greatly used in the magic, and especially in the protective 
tnagic, of the GilLertcse, being conaidertd of gncjit efficacy in preventing the attacks 
nf fierce fishes at sea and the infipcnca of death-spells on land. 

While the girl was confined to her houae, her mother's sisters eat about her 
making the fijwt riri she would wear, which was of coco-nut leaf softened by chewing. 
Outside the Louse a continual feast was kept up by the membenf of her famiiy, the 
food havmg been provided by both father's and mother’s people. Alter three days 
and three nights she was allowed to lesu'e her place and was taken by her grand¬ 
mother to a wdl of fresh water, where she performed her ablutions, the old woman 
meanwhile reciting over her the sjwll knotvn as te hstebo-n^mm {the Mwafiing of blood). 
Three further days of pmificariem she must pass in her isepamte quartern and then 
might r^tiiTQ t<i her fkinilj. 


Somi^timeA a maid might marry within a few weeks of coming to puberty, but 
for more often she would pass the next year nr eighteen munthE in the ho, or bteacMUff 
hBu^e, where her fddn might he whitened ere she became a bride. For this purpose 
a smaU thatched house was built at a good distence from the family settlement, and 
generally, hut not always, op the eastern side of the island ; from^the caves to the 
ground idJ nipnd the house a screen of coco-nut leaf waa hung; and in the mterior 

‘ ttrine ws, msde into a ooco-nai shell and most MivfuiJy de*tftjy,d. for of e^| 

!r^ k tlHi tlroop, cooridewl one of tlic mtmt po^eriul medlurc, 

throogb which aujfif inqjht te dintcied a mm or woman. Therefor,, miMti vp will kIwsvs 

if pD€!Mtilff+ maiic wiLtdET mto the iftfl, ^ * 
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a Eimll ciibkJE of mats vtuR riggtd up od a light framework, leaving an aUey^y of 
3 or i lent cleat between its flidea and the outer ecreen. The deepest gloom 
reigned within this cubicle, and therein, the .girl must live, deprived of sunlight and 
unseen by the iHfO[ilc. Only her parents and grand patents weiv ullnwed tusar her ; 
her only conatimt companion was herndnptive gtandraother, who attended to aU her 
wants. She waa allowed to wash and perform her toilet hetween the outer screen 
and the cubicle, but aa ation as that wn.s done she munt retire again into the inner 
djirkness. Thufl she wa« obliged to five in utter manual idleness, aidcfl there was not 
eBough light to guide her fingers at wort, but to compensate for this she learned all 
the ai>elLs that her gmndmother cnuld teach her, most of them being counerted with 
love, healing and the cuUnary arts. 

During this time of eolitary confinement the girls skin was cnicfully attended 
to. Every day at Bunrise her body was rubbed over with the creamy juice exprEsaed 
Iriom the flesh of ripe coco-nutSi and when this was dry it was washed off with fresh 
water. At mid-dny her ablutions were made in sea water, and at siinHet the cream was 
again applied, left fo dry and wafihed away, fn addition to this she was constantlv 
mitsstiLged from head to heel by her grandmother, coeu^nut oil being used as an 
unguent; specini care was given to the moulding of her arms, shoulders and breaatH 
so that thcaa parts might eTentuoIJy appear to advantage in the sitting dance. 

After a few months of such treatment, in a HtcluBion which no siiimiy ever 
picreed, the rich and dusky olive tint left her skin, and she became pule with the dark 
paleness of some Spanish kdy. who never leaves her house until sunset. One atil] 
haw the chance of judging what her appeamuce may have been Irecauae, though the 
formalities of the l-o have long been abandoued, many GUbertese women to this day 
coutmue to bleach themsciviM in private. The constant massage leaves the skin 
silken in tevtiire. and the licaiity ol the subject, though no longer of a merry and full- 
blooded type, is certainly enhanoed by etiolation. 

To call a girl tanoa n tc fahi, ix., an I'nAohtfdflf of the. UeticKitt^^honse (lit,, cantentt 
of the fKTren^), to this day, in allusion to the fairness of her skin, is to pay her the highest 
L-ompIiment, nor wtmld It be taken amiss by a man. Thu whole idea imderlyiiig the 
bleacliing process ja closely connected with a race-iDemory of certain aoccHt-ral 
gods who, like the famous Tangaroa of Polyneaia, were fair of skin and of a marvcUoua 
beauty. These lived m Matang, a bourne of departed souls and ono of tlie ajinicnt 
fatherlands of the folk, and although their descendants Lave become dusky' by inter- 
imimage with Melanesian and fas I believe) negrito peoples, they still attempt by 
srtifitial methods to hark hack to the glorious ancestral type. 

When the grandmother thought that her sldn could be improved no further, 
the girl was conducted from the bleaching-house to her home. There she was 
mraytid in festal ornaments and ted by her mother and grandmother to a dance 
given in her honour, of which she was to be the central figure. Taking her by 
the right band her mother hreught her to her place, and when she was seated 
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drew o tiircle on the floor iifoand her with her fingertip ; tkh fih« dlil tlmse tirneai over, 
muttenng the iipell t'nlltd te tae-ii^mau, the vantj^tskifi^ ^ aad fiuppoaed 

to bring miccesi in all imdortAkingi?^ Around the tnaiiieJi^a neck were then himg 
garLmdd of floweri, generally by the uncles of her betrothed, and these must not be 
removed save by the givcni; nor must she leave the magic circle drawn by hnr 
mother until led by the right Inmd llLercfroni, 

While the dance wua in progresa it was con^dec&d a very lucky omen ita frigate 
bird (/e itri) should poise on moveless wing overhead, while it wi%m believed that the 
creattirE would descend flivd hovet aTotmd the head of gfrl of very high birth - if 
idle had been fittingly propared. The dance continued through the aftemOtiOt 
evening and night until just before daybreak the nejct day. At the hour of Anaro- 
ngaim {*tark before efuttra) the poor, tired girl wus led away by her mother and grand¬ 
mother and taken to the Ugoon beach, wheJ^ she was Ijathed all over with psea water 
in order to prevent enemy spirits from assailing her duiiJig hor first sleep at home 
and destroying the ^Stci of all the protective and auspiciouji fipetb that had been cast 
upon Imr. 

The Bnnahaii praotire amnfl to have coincided with that of the higoon islandR in 
oU thift ceremonial, but it appears that there the ^ was put in the bluaehing-houee 
very often before instead of after the age of puberty, 

(Note-—C ompare Gilberteee Jb witli Rarotongan noo are pana alludod to by 
Wyatt Gill, From Durkne^i to Lujht in Fdrphcmo, p. S9.) 


Death. 

The formalities to be described were observed whether the deceased was a man 
or u woman^ and with but filighL local variatlona among all the Gilbertese-speaking 
codimunitie&. 

On the three nights following a death the ceremony ol bo-maki was ]>&rfiirmed. 
All the people, iiTCspective of their kinship to the deceased, gatherer] together in the 
darknesa, with sticks of pandamifl wood and the butt enda of coco-nut [eaves in their 
bands, at the soutbern extremity of the nlLige, and, forming a line abreast from coat 
to west, slowly advanced northwanifl^ beating the ground and trecfl before them with 
their staves. Kot a word was uttered. When the tine had sw ept through the ^ttle- 
mont from south to north H stripped, ami the {^rricipants disbanded in adance. 
Alt pediifstrimui who happened upon the party while it was at work would seize a 
staff without a word^ join iti^ md when it was finished |wifld on their way. The ohject; 
of the ceremony wos to encourage the soul of the dead to leave the ne^hbourhiwd 
of the body and also to drive away any evil spirit that might wish to iL 

Immediately life was extinct the family began a great wailing nod veUing. which 
was kept up by rtlaj^s for three days without uitcrmiBsion, except when this ceremony 
of fco-fwnK was being performed ; to hax'^e suE^amed it during that rite would havo 
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been to encntirage the bou] of the dead to Iwiger ivbout the body and to haunt the 
living- 

The pri’^'iJege of fittending to the coqjie wm generally clamjed by the wnmen of 
the hotn^hold, though a loving stm nr grandson might also tahe part ; no (^&u lay 
upon the atteudanta when the taak was dope. Their first duty was to annmt the 
body from head to foot with coco-nut oil, which had been scented with fin wers of 
the uti tree (Ouelfurda ^petio^o}^ or with a handful of the dedecated pith of the wUd 
aliDuod. The latter Aubataoce wm mnch used on Baiiaba, where almond trees grow 
profusely ; it was much valued, as the (wild almond] was considered to be the 

favourite tree of the aneeetml goddess Tituaa-biact who dwelt in Mutimg^ one of the 
bournes of departwl souls. 

If necessary, the attendants, having finished the anointing of the body* would 
provide it with a new sleeping mat and waist mat t but iinlpaa a nstivo had died 
very enddenh^ he would have aKl£ed for these before his decease, for the Gilberteae 
will always pa&g out like a gentletimn if he earu 

The body was disposed, after being dres^ed^ on its back with head to east and 
feet to west, arms beside it, and open palms upward. On the lagoon kkndB its 
legs were straightened together with toes fiomthig up, but on Bsnaha they w^ere 
first bent a little and then the knees were pressed outwards, away frum ono another^ 
until they touched the ground, which resulted In a frog-like poritioiL In the open 
palms were then kid two ifuffcr, or small shrivelled ooco^ntite, which were supped 
to prevemfc the soul from returning to tmuble the family* For thk interesting belief 
1 have not, is four yeara of questioning, been able to find a reason ; all that I have 
obtained from the natives has been an emphatic deaM that the Gwo-nnta proiided 
food of any sort, either for the soul of the dead or for the spirits that barred Ma 
passage to the land of shades.^ 

The body was kept lor three or nine days, being buried on the fourth or tenth, 
aA the oiae might be. Those who kept it for the shorter period w'ere of the opinion 
that, as the soul had finally been driven from its neighbourhood on the third repeti¬ 
tion of the bo-miki ceremony, it might snfoly be lujd to rest on the fourth day. Bat 
many families, and particukdy those of Tarawa and Butiiritari, believed that the 
soul might reinhabit the body at any time during the nine daya after death, and eo, 
though they took the greatest paina to prevent it, still kept ita fleshly tedenient avail¬ 
able until the last moment. This belief may have been founded npon eases of am- 
pended aninmtiou eitperienced long enough ago to have become garbled in the 
telling; there are stori^ on the northern lalamla of the Group of souk that have 
returned to bodies already for gone in decomposition, with resultaunnecessary to relate. 

Sometimes the dead body was kept in a ciried state for mdefruite periods ; this 
will be returned to kter. 

^ tfhjtveUed ooco-uutB are nmcli need in nafive magio. A was one of the misiiOea UAed 
by tbe culture-hero Eae to pelt the buh and coul Mo heat. 
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A ^ort while after death in thee« trropicad ishunls the earpae wnuld begin to 
cauBO offenGe, but it a deadly mmlt to the departed to exhibit signs of disgust. 
Bundles of leaves were bomed close to the skin^ while into the mouthy ears and 
nostrib were inserted iw^t'Sntelling dowefs. U the akin began to peel it was carc- 
fully picked off and dropped into n eoco-ntit shell (caUod for this purpoae tc miin^ko^ 
ni-kanei) contaiuiDg scented oil. in the lagoon ialnnda, both receptacle and eontenta 
were afterwards thrown on a fire on which a (ew laTg:e, flat seeds called Uu were 
roasting; these seeds were found among the jetsam o( the western benchea, and 
had a eweet savour when buzzung^ which was said to be ple^osant to the dead. On 
Banaba, the viangko^ni-banei was emptied of its contents far out to sea on the weetem 
side of the island. 

On the third night, after the final performance of the bo-maki ceremony, one of 
the female relations of the deceased eamc to utter iho final spells, which would—to 
translate the native idiom—” straighten the path of the soul to the knd of ghosts.” 
She was culled te tm-inbe-ntHf the Hfier of th head^ because dht held the dead pennon’s 
bcjid in hi^j lap while muttering her fipell. LF her work w^as well done, it was believed 
that the body up{)eared to filiine like fire (poasiblv with the pho^pboreacenee of 
decay) in the eyeg of the soul, who Lnmed away in fear and at once set out on hift 
jouruey to the last bourne. If the body was kept for mno days, the tia-itd>e-atu 
performed her office every evening, from the third to that preceding the day of biiriaL 

The night before huriak ♦he asrfEtanta dre^^ the body in a new waist malj 
and laid it upon a fresh sleeping nuit with wreaths of scented flowers about its neck. 
Everything that had hJtheriu come inio contact with the dead w^us then bumedj 
except the shrivelled coco-nuts, which r^mBuned on the upturned palms. 

The grave was generally dug in the floor of the houee, though somctinioa it 
was outtiide ; its depth was about 18 inches, ox at most. 2 feet. The body, wrapped 
in its flleepiag mat, firet kid fece upwards in the hole; over tt was drawn a 
coarse acreeo of coco-nut leaf, and this again was covered with a finer mat. The 
grave was then filled in with liand and its limits demarcated with ii rectangle of 
small white stones; but often there was nothing to distinguioh it at all. For three 
days after the burial the fandly feasted and danced while, at tUeHaint* time, the clck^t 
relntiouja of the deceased cast themselves upon the grave ami wailed at the top of their 
voices. These mournerit very often compossed or dirges for the occaiiion, the most 
memorable of which repiaincd in the family for generations ; a few are atiU 

A dear relation of the deceased would make a bed of the grave, and fi[ien it 
from time to time to look on the loved remains^r to appropriate a bone or tw‘o 
for the immufactnre of the family fish-hooks, thEtehlng tooJa> and other useful 
things* The skull was veiy often ^elnov^^d and* after being carefully cleaned in 
sea water, was wrapped in a mat of fine mesh and presented in a Ik>x of pandaniis 
Wood.*" The widow or child of the deceased would aleep imd eat Inside thia ndiquary, 

1 An euimplt of ffueb m boat, fmm iht iBlund of Btnt, If to be eeen in the Brithib MiMeum. 
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carry il: about in aU cxciuaioaa, and anoint the etuU frequently vitlL coco-nut oiJ. 
Wlien the teeth dropped out they would be kept and the caninw med for niakiiig 
dancing necklaces,* After aereral years the skull was buried again with the skeleton 
or it might be planted in the ground near the dweding^house, in such a manner as 
to leave the ciauium protruding above tbc cartlL Arnund this a amuU, aquam, 
white-singled enclosure was demarcated by a low curb of trimmed coral, and the 
place became a sort of alirine, katmroia i»r death^to-ap^proach for all fltmngcrs, but 
whither the relations of the deceased c^ularly resorted to anoint tho cranium with 
cocO'Dnt oil and to claim help from the spirit of the departed in their varions ventumSi 
Sametimes successive generations of shnlls were thua planted aide by side, at a 
distance of about 2 feet aport ; a row of five existed until about 1398 in the 
uf Noto on Tarawa. 

Rarely, a whole skeleton was dug up and the bones were hung to the ridgepole 
of the family nieeting-house, whence they were towered ftoui time to tiuie and 
anointed for good luck in fishing, war or love. The bones of one Kouranbi, dead 
for eighteen generations, still hang in u village on die jahind of Tahiteuea, 

The position uf the body in the grave was a matter of great moment. On 
Banaba it in^’nriably lay with head east and feet west. In the lagoon islands, the 
feet (which, in my opinion, deserve paiticuiar attemion) might point cith&r west or 
south : other orientations were forbidden, the belief being that they pnjvented the 
soul of the dead from reaching the bnd of shades, and tLus turned it into a lost souJ [te 
taamnet ae hud-nal^}. The migration tracks along w hich the population of the Group 
swarmed led back precisely lowest and sooth, so far as the lagoon islands were con¬ 
cerned, while Buna ba wna peopled from the west alone. Hence the altemati vc disposi¬ 
tions of the dead nuui'a feet in the former and the absence of alternative in the latter. 

In lieu of immediate interment the body sometimes undenvent an inter&sting 
process of sun-curing, ivitb a view to its pieflervatitJn. Of this 1 had an account 
from Toakai of hluiuna, a very old num, who temenibera having Been his adoptive 
grandfather’s remains .so treated. The corpse was attended tn during the first nine 
days exactly os if it were to be buried on the tenth, with the exception that the 
fumigations with burned leaves were more thoroughly carried out than usual. Until 
the twelfth day, growing ever more bloated as the processes of corruption advamied, 
it was kept in the senu-darkuesa of the huuse, which had been screened about with 
coco-nut leaves for the occasion, and during that stage all crawling life that appeared 
on its surface W'jm amoved and burned. On the thirteenth day the abdnmon col¬ 
lapsed’,' and the protruding eyeballs licgan to tetum into their awkets. A platform 

^ Several BpecLmeoB oi tooth nci'kkces Jroiu AbeMi^irta in tbe Entuh i ibey 

heJanged to the High Chieli of tiio ifiland^ and are aaid to t«tb trom thti gfcull oI Tmi 

Mwra, who founded the present djniuty nino ^^erationa ago. 

^ TkLa tiught be oaneed artiScially, by paifgtmiog. The jennta of omw end legs afco 
doiikietinii;^ ptmetored. 
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of te A<i (tuidribs of the roco-nat leaf) wasj about 1 ftnet Lrom llie ground on 
oomer^poBta of pcmphis tisibcTj in a £3j&i;e fibosen lor ifa laok of BbadOr and upon it 
the ImmIv was laid to cure in the sun* There it remained dirninipbrng daily in 
the piTHceflft of dwiecfttion being bejj>t^d by the continued remoTal of atganic life, 
fumigatioDS with burned Itavea, and frequent anointings with cgcQ-nnt oil tlmkened 
by boiliugr until all that remained of it waa a etrjeton wboat; Baljent bune^s were 
held together by a parched and bkekened hide. 

In thi<a condition it was removed to the honse nnd kid upon a special &Lelf 
reserved for it under the northern gabk. It might be kept for several years. My 
old infoimant's giand father remained ntiburied for a period which, though not 
dearly defined, seems to have been little ^less than a luatmm, being constantly 
robbed over with oil to keep the hide in condition. The bereaved relations would 
often monnt upon the ahelf to sleep beside the dead ; they would anoint the head 
with oil to the accompamnient of charms for goed luck; and they wntdd deck the 
body out in garlands of flowers on days of least and dance. On one or two o^ctudona 
the beloved mummy was token to the dance, and lay on its back among the audiencep 
the redpient of all the oourtesies extended to a dktingiushed guest. After a few 
years of such treatment the family seems, however, to bavu tired of its anchor, 
who was then buried in the ujeubI manner^ hk head having first been cut off. scraped 
and deposited in a box as described above^ 


The DesiimtiQn of tlie Soul. 

To Tixroor belongs the honour of first recording a Tauiana belief that the sool 
went to a poiwdise in the western honzon called Mane. The loUowing is an extract 
from hk account: ** As soon as life was extinct in any member of a family the li ving 
cast lots about the spint^s destiny, as boys play at * odds and ovens/ If the fluniall 
pebbles nsed tamed out * odds,^ then the soul at the horizon woa crushed between 
two great stones and blotted out of existence; if * evenSp'' the mnH passed on to Maaep 
where there wns plenty of food and fine stTcams, The d>ing were urgent in begging 
those around them to see and make the Tapuneap or pc^mancy^ to go all 
and so secure an entrance to the Mane pamdke.^* 

The jwssomancy was actually called k iiW-tiri, the pebblee^ the name Tcfbiiitcu^ 
applied by Turner being a generic term covering the whole of imigic in the Gronp^ 
but the other details of his record arc corroborated by the few old pagana left by the 
advance of Christianity on the i^iaud. However^ ihett wna an entirely diflerent 
belief about the dcstiniitioii of the dead^ which Tiaunua shared with the othet units 
of the Group; this will be referred to later^ 

■ The spehing ia cartamly metis auggeetive of ihc floimd of the word than Tumer^i 

Ta^uiiea, Tllere is nu tms ji-aouDd in Gilbe|-ielH^. 
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Certain familie# uu Baiuitja tad tie Mane tradition, and J think it waa fmin 
Banuhu that it waa carried to Tamaaji, for on each tslanri then* id independant 
erideuce that Taiiuina was pupaUted for the finrt time in its c^tence by Banaban 
fagitiTea led by a chief named Kawai (called Koai by Turner), vrho liad been driven 
from tlieir home by die hem Au-Ria-Kia, 

Another fragmentaiy Biumban tradition'mentions a paradise rcservedl to the 
floulfl of dead fiahermeii, which is called Matenmmg, lies in the woBt. and, acconliDg 
tn report, is buried under the sea; but, though the words ‘'under the sen " arc 
uuderslow] in a litond bchro by the natives of to-day, they should be mterpreted 
hguratively, “ over the horison.” which is to say, very far away. 

Mane and Matenuang are the only twn bournes of departed snnls explicitly 
located in the west, and both these, as it scenja. were known only to the UtitialMinB 
and their descendants on other ialands. On the lagoon islands, including Tauuma, 
u vast majority belieii'cd that the Mini's destinaticn lay in the north, not in the west. 

But here a point of extreme iuiportanco must be made. The north of the storieg 
jamns north in respect of Santoa, not of the GUbcrt Islands. Seven hnnclred years 
ago (38 generations of 25 years) the Group was invaded and its people dominated 
by a fugitive host irom Samoa; it is the traditions of these conquemrif that the 
modem race, with few exceptione. has inherited. To this day, the people caU them- 
Bclvea witli pride “the children of the Tree of Samoa (TnmoflJ,” or simply “the 
breed of Samoa ” [to fr«-n Ttititoa}, anrl every genealogy that they po!Si«sa leads hack to 
that Innd. It is impusaibtc, in a jHiper of this length, to cuter into detail; all that 
it is rteeeasaiy to emphasize here is the fact that the parodiEC-tradition. like the 
inunenac majority of thnijc race-lmditionii now reniEmbored, was developed in 
Samoa, and. although long transplanted to the Gilbert Gmicp and interpreted in a 
perfectly literal local Benue by the natives, must bu regarded by us as purely Saraoan 
in ita orientations. It would indeed be convenient to believe otherwiae. Clearly, 
the mod to pamdisc was the way back along the old migration track to the ancient 
fatherland of the race; and it, falling to inaidioufi temptatioiL, we peifuiade ourselves 
to agree witli the modem native in Bssuming that tlie dead go north out of the 
Gilbert laknds, we are brought with immediate plausibility to the Mhn-lmll Group, 
whence it ia easy and delightful to he lured by way of the Carolines along the Eijuatoi 
to the very gates of Indonesia. Undoubtedly, I think, the Gilbert Group was first 
populated Irom that precise direction, but that was long before the coming from 
Samoa, and to prove such a case we must rely upon other evidence i it would be 
disingenuous to use the “ north ” of the paradise tales as meaning anything but 
“ north of Samoa.'’ 

The following is an epitome of the paradise tale common to manv island n of 
the Northern (Tilberts; it represents tiirly well all the units froui Nonuuti to Butnri* 
tari. though aouie of the families do not remember all the details to he given, while 
othera recoid matter peculiar to themselves, which cannot appear here. 

V'Oi^ m. p 
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Fot three dftjB after death p the Eo\d renuimed near the bodiTp biitp frightened 
at last hr ita burning appeamiwep hnrrifd away to begin ita juimiey i:<j the litnd of 
ahadea. Turning fiiat to eastwards it enKaed the kknd to visit the micesrtra! spirit 
Tabaken, wku bred luxtong th^ trees by the ocean ahorep awaiting tier^ the f»onIa 
in seanzh of the laat houine^ *' Delay said h^p but go at onc^ forwMd to the 
Ladj Titnaa-bine, the ancestress, whh dwella in Matang-oi^amm \ she will direct 
tbee to thy northem home-*" 

Southward then went the soul io MatangHif-Samoa^ the wonderful laud that 
harboured the fair-hairud anceatc^m, but yet otily a eounterpart of that other 
and final Matang in the north, whither the apirila of the dead mnEt ultimately tend, 
^‘This 15 not thy place^*^ said the Lady Titaaa-bine j rum again to noithwarrl 
and journey until thou comest to Nakaa'a land of Bourn, which is hard by Matang, 
for that is thy place/' 

*So* in the path ihut: she had pointed ont, the bouI returned to northward^ 
treading the aca aa far aa the Bouthem UIimdB of the Gilbert Group, tJieu leaping 
from ifile to isk until Makin in the eirtromo norih was re^hed, and theuee again 
walking on the taoc of the wabera. Soon, in the middle spaces of ocean, its way wa^ 
barred by the fearsome hag Kara-tna-k-qjifl, daughl-er of Nakoa, the guardian of 
Bnum. Fast she eltrtehod the houI and acaRhtjd it for the marks of the tatt4:H>iDg- 
needk; these she aciaped away with her long rmils anrl swallowed, savings “ Pass 
Ifoui ilanra, land of the living, to Bouru. laud of the dead/* Then she ttmehed 
the souI'b eyes with her hand, bestowing upon them the vision of 5pirite, m that 
the way seauiod no ULore dark, bu t ■cloar and tsaay. But it she found no tattoo-marksp 
ftinoo food she must have^ she plucked out the pupils of the Boul“a eyes and devoured 
them n and entue say that it went blind thereafter, and never came to the land of 
Bouru, but most nuai believe that Kara-ma-kuna would touch the sightleafl eyes, 
giving epirit*a vision, and send it forward in peace* 


Onwards again into the north went the Bonl until it came to the land of Bouru, 
and Keinenha, and Matang. At the HOuUiecu giito of Boani sat the guardian Kakoa, 
awaiting the souls that came from Mama, land of the living. And as he sat he was 
for ever maJemg neto\ with Lis back turned to the path that led to the cutmnee of his 
dwdliBg-pUco, but well he knew when a soul crept up t*elund him. Sg, when it 
was near by his right lumd, he reached forth and emnetihcd it in the strand of Lis 
netdng-needlc • he laid it acrof® his knees • he searched its heart for evil And if 
he found inerat thtimn, or thievishneJiB, or cowardice, he straightway cast the isoul 
out of hb sight into a place of everlasting nightmare called Te Kai ni-kamatme 
lUt. The pimbAuimt of unreitful dsep) f or be impaled it upon the terrible 
stakts. the or he flung it into the midst of a company who 

Aksng. ef tliK-«k Idands. Akantfa dec had a net. m whUh 
t« Ariikl PyjolugiBdIy, there b im irrecondkW* 

iliufrcucfr D 0 twec<n. (hci two 
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wdtli^d togetluerm ^ntatigkmBfitp called Te Eekt'-ma b>* mme, Te Amu hy 

otters* 

There are who saj tkafc if a soul wag fidrciit^ it wotiitl pasa craftiJj by Nakaa^a 
left handp so avoiding ontanglemcnt in hii stranil: then it might look upon the 
land nf Bouni for awhile and agaiu returai to ita eazlhly body. But tnost men 
believe that esrape from the guanUan at the gate was imiK>ssiblej and judgment 
inevitable. 

So if the paseed muster with Nakoa. it musti dwell for three dajnj in hJa 
^■^illiige, at the entrance to the laud nf Bnitm and Neineaba. In that place was a 
fish-pond no more than ankle dccpi but of a vast BLae^ wherein Uved but a aingle fiah 
called U »mwi ; and beside: the Hsb-iMjnd grew a tree named (lit. 

fAe Imuj frijff)p upon which grew only one nut. And during its sojonm in 
place the soul must live on the food of the fish-pond aiid the treen Yet was its hunger 
always appeased, for when the fish was caught another appeared in its phice^ and 
when the nnt was plueki^ a new one grew in ihi steady 

Wlien thfec days were accomplished Nakau said to the soul^ " Enough 1 Thou 
hast repaid thy days of waiting beside thy body in Mimift : pass on now into Bourn 
and Neineabji/* So it w'ent forward into its final Lome^ where it was joined with 
the other spiritat aat with them leastiiig on the food called which is red 

in colour and therefore dear to Tituaa-hinej the ancestress^ whose borne is banl 
by in the land of Mntaiig^ And sometimefi the soul went northwards again^ out 
of Bouni to the pbee called Marira, where the dead may also 

Such ia the tale most usually b^ifd. In Butaritari and Makin the families 
have n version that is more detailed in its aceount of the beings who bar the soul's 
pmgresfl to ulLimate rest- These beings are mostly black uisn-eating hap. who 
frightwi it With horrible mouthinpp and are fltrongly reminiscent of the bogeys 
met by Fjjhm souls on the road to Ndelakunikuru {cf. B* Thomson, The Fij^ian^t 
p, U7 ^ I there is also an ancient black-aknined idiot-god named Noubwebwo* 
who forces the soul to admire his skill m the game of Wau (cafjtrr(«/&), of which he 
was the inventor and patron.^ 

Butaritari atlA Makin give Matang alone as tha land of departed spiritB. On 
every other Ingoon island Bouru and Neiaeaba^ coupled togetherr are most generally 
accepted, though among certain families ol Beru, Nikunau, Onotoa, Nonouti^ and 
Tabiteuea, a land caJlod Mwoiku is mentioned as the hom.c of Nakaa the guardian. 
Lastly^ Maura, wtueb is the mune appUod, as a rule, to all the world of Hving 
men ^^id women, is sometimes used in the Korthem Gilberts to designate 
that particular space of aea trodden by the soul immediately before arriving at 
Bouru, 

^ Kauhwobwe's MBOritttion nith Csts* cradles gu^^gesta timt be may be i submerged MeUne^kn 
creator. I have been told by otd iwtiypa IhAi dLose who were stilled in thie half-forgot ten art 
Eould pkloit? in the twistini atriugs tho jsiitieesaive eta^ of creiticm. 
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A 3 already pointed out* n vaat majority of Gdfaerteise-frpfcakmg peoples place 
theAe spirit lands in the noTth. Hitherto^ the only exception to the rule that we have 
Aeen b the Buimhan beliefp ahio held cjn Taimmap in the two lands oi Mane and 
Mateiuiang tn westwaid. But a much better-known patadise with the Banabann 
is the Bonra of the lagoon isbndeni ; and with the BanahanH Boimi in aeitbcr west 
nof north, but up—up in the skies above the island * thie opinion is shored bv 
^veml fafniliei) of Nui, which is a Gilbertese-speaking eonmiiimty of the HUioe 
lalandSt nat Bunn Kan in origin, but Tarawan, 

If the paradise of an idand folk m up m the heavena^ it generally meamf tJmt ti<> 
people have been for so long rerident on their oioreel of land tkat they have forgotten 
the direction from which their fprcfaihem came ; they can no longer diroct their 
dead back along the old inlgratiun-track to the ancient fadierknd, Natomllr, 
such ftdk must conifider tkemselvcs autochthomss of their Island home. Do the 
inhahitante of Baxmba Nui noswer to this t^t f The Bauabmi crcatiou-mvth 
makes Banaba the finit of all kmis, the navel of tke tmiverec, tie home of the firat 
ancestors, and far more ancient thno, Samoa. The appendices to the crcation-mvth 
teU how certain aneeston^p whose names wers Taburi-mai and Au-ria-riap set forth 
from fiannba to sail the southeni oc^aln^ where they found a barren rock in the 
sea ; called it Sanioa-th^-Namesakc in memoiy of a small distTiet of their home- * 
island ; made it their home and, nltimately driven out, returned northwards to tho 
Gilbert Islands seven centuries ago, Tietf ticmr relumed to Biumba^ which is now 
|»opTilated by descendants of those who did not take part in the migration to Samoa. 

The Banahans therefore believE themselvea to bo autochthoneSp belonging to 
the pnrent stock of that race which ultiimtely invaded the lagooii inlands from 
Samoa. Again, the Nni families assert that Banaha and the Gilbert lalanda were first 
of all created lands, wherein lived the first al peoples — the Children of Night and Day^ 
whose continual pleasure It was to play in Eke sea among the islands ; that is to 
say, they were a race of aaUors. After a great time certain famibes of the Children 
went eouthwards to Upolti of Samoa, lived there many generations, until at last, 
being driven forth, they returned to their first home, the Gilbert Archipelago. 

These accounts cannot be mere distortkma of the tale believed by tlic huge 
majority ui the Gilb 4 fite.^e^ that Bamna was the hmne of the first ancestor^. Why 
and how should units so fanapirt os Banaba and Xui conspire to ftubv'ert the nice 
d(jgiiM5—the prideful claim to Samoan origin, the belief in the northward destination 
of the dead ? Dow, indeed, could the BanabaiiB be m;cnsed of ilbtortiiig a Samoan 
dogma^ since they can show that the SamoEUt invaders never came near them ? 

It is iinpoflsibk to enter int* great detail, in a paper of thia scope, without 
appearing to wander from the loak subject, which is, the destination of the dead. 
But for the purposes of the disciiMion on band I would acate that, after sLs years of 
reflearch among the tmditbuB and ** log books of the iskndere, I bebeve tlie Bamban 
and Nui ckims to he correct. Drigiimlly, in the Northern Gilberts at least [and 
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probably in the Marahalla and Eastern Carol!there lived a Polyneaian or Melano- 
Polynesian folk, a great tinmber of wLoin CEltiDiateJy swarmed southwards to Samoa t 
some stayed behind in tlie Line IsLanda. Those who had invaded Samoa remained 
there for at least seven nentories^ daring which time they grew to believe theoiselvea 
autochthones of Upolii ; but stUl they remembered the uaines nf a few anoient 
fatliedamla, whither they sent their dead in a northerly direotion, along the last and 
only stage of their migration track of which rumour continued to snhsist among 
them, to the Gilbert Islands, Those who had stayed behind in the Line IsLinds 
forgot that their ancestors had ever come over the sea, and dcspatclied the soul 
upw^judB. 

Then came tho return from Samoa. The lagoon i d ands were oveminT and their 
inhabitants dominated^ by a swarm whose doctimes still centred about Nu-Iear 
Polynesia ; the invadera still concei^ned Samoa to he the navel of the luiiv^eise^ So 
their dead must first go back to Matorig'qLSainoaj and thence return on the northern 
track that had been established while the people were in Upoln, It must go u(micA" 
wind in mpe^rl of Samoa. This direction waa the dogma of a coiignering peoplcp and 
therefore altered not: but during the centuries that followed its tiuns plantation 
till the Gilbert fslande it l^came confused, so that it was ultimately taken to mean 
^unfhimrd iw reffpeeJ of ike Gilberts ; now, therefore^ the soul passes over the sea to 
north nf Maldn. 

As fur Bauiiba, it was never invaded by the returning Bwarni i its original 
faith was therefore never comipted; its dead continued to be des^i^tcihed upw'aidSp 
The Taraw'an nnecatora of the Wiii people certainly sufieied the Samoan mvasion^ 
but they hilled off to Nui soon enough to preBcrve their traditions feirly intact ; 
henee their agreement with the BanabaiiB. 

II the above hi a oorrcct statement of the facta, it certainly offers a good explana¬ 
tion of the generic likencaeea which uDderlie the apedfic differences between initiation 
ettes, marriage ceremonies, etc^^ sa practised respectively tin Banaha and the lagoon 
islands. The inference is tliat in Eamiba are to be seen the origliml fonua^ which in 
the lagoon iahmils we sec modibed by contact with other peoples and eonditjoiiB in 
Samoa. 

TFTE IbESTITY of the AnCESTRAIi LAN1]^S, 

WTiitlier must w^e loot to find those fatherlands to which the departed soula 
returned ? The Mane and Matennang tTaditionB point to the wo^, and the natural 
tendency is to search for those two places among the h^Iands of Indonesia ; hut L 
for one, have never found them there. Bourn, of course, Temiuds us at once of Efiuro 
in the Molucca Sea, especially as several attempts have been made to identify Poly¬ 
nesian Pulo-tu with the same islands li this were tho only coincidence to be noted, 
it might well be a mutter of chance ; but several pbe^ m^r Bouro bear the names of 
Giibertcflo paradises, which can hardly be ascribed to chance, and I think we behotil 
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ja. t-ttam All ^cicut Lome of tlio mcoi Matcmg bee ite coimterparta in Hettotig of 
Borneo, Mcdiiuf of Sumatra, Maddaag of Sumbawa, Malimg of Java—poraibly also 
in So-mnratig and Pa-malang of the same iokmil. Makian of Oilnlo may be a 
vamnt of the same name; Gilolo itself io weQ-known in GUbertese song and tradition 
as Kiroio, and the people of tbe MaiahaJI TBlanria nre called to this day lio Bw'Kiioro, 
the breed ofGGota, Manm, knoira in some islands as the spoce of water south of 
Boara, con hardly be other than the Banda Sea which vrashea the soathern ahares 
of B<iufo. Mwailcu, name of one of the spirit landB, is hut a variant of Wai^ott, 
an teJand a litde to the east of Gilolo. And if Bourn, Matang, Manm, Kiroco, and 
Mwaikn do not sound sufficiently convincing, some of the place-names of the Gilbert 
Group may be (jnoted to help the discussion. Tbcrc is Tarawa in the }?orth 
Gilberfa, and Talown in Celebes, and Sakwa-ti hard by WaJgiou in the Spice 
lalnmlR ; Manijui, a village name of tbe Gilherta, and Manipa, an islet between 
Booio and Cerm; Bangai, a viUago of Tabiteuea, and Bangaal of Celebes; 
Boia-Buin, a GdbeiteBe land’tmme, and Pura-Pura by Timor. I^ifitly, theio isBeru 
of the Soatbetn Gilberts and Betou, iLo western peninsula of New Guinea, on tha 
coast of which lies Woi^oa, which we have ali^dy oonnected with Mwajku. 

In flddit-ton to the above, it would be possible to quote from Gilbertesa songs 
god travd-tnles the names of many other places in and around the Banda Sea, 
But these thinga wlB be dealt with at length in. a fitter place; it U euifictent here to 
have indifaiW s possible diredioD in which to look for those spirit lands whither 
the Gilbcrtesc soul tended on relcnac from the body. 
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OJf THE LONG BABROW RACE AND ITS RELATIONSHIP TO THE 
modern inhabitants of LONDON. 

Bv F. G. PAB80N9, F.S.C.S. 

{Vwx-Pfe^idmt, Soyal IntfUtUe.) 

T.\' BiomelTika (Vol. in, 1904, p. 242) the late T>i, Mactlonell, speaking oi the White- 
chapel serica of skulk, aaya. ‘‘ TLe great average lengtk, the comparutive namiwueas, 
and the reaulting degree o£ dolieliocephulT are, of course, not the only dietingukhiiig 
marks of the Whitechapel crania, but they are those which strike the moat casual 
observer. They lead ua at once to ask, where can we find anything which m the 
least corresponds t.) these English oharactea I The answer appears to be, only in 
the Long Barrow crania of thk and other countries. They agree with nothing eke 
on the Continent with which we are acquainted. Oar crania do not accord with 
Angltf-Sawn, with Romano-Britiah, or with Round Barrow British, but arc in g^nend 
appearance and biometric constante remarkably dose to the Long Barrow British.” 

Then follows a table ol comparatiTe measurementa in which we find no notice 
whatever taken of Anglo-3ason skulls, but the writer goes on to say,"An examinatioE 
of these characters seeuus to warrant the statement, which is amply borne out by the 
method of apprer^tion, that the crania of Londonerti of not more than 200 to 300 
years ago indicate that a very large proportion of the inhabitants of Londim at that 
time were of a type which cun only be described aa approaching that ol Long Bartow 
man. "Whether the Long Barrow man bos remained a denken of London through 
ftU the invasions to which the ccmntiy has been Bubject, or whether a process of 
Beketion has gf>ne im, the London environment being suited only to the Lung Barrow 
type, we eaimot yet say, but when long series of modern English skulU from other 
places ate dealt with, we shall no doubt Boe our way farther. Meanwhile the only 
general conolusionwhich we can teach is the simple but startling one that the Louden 
flity crania—from Whitechapel to Moorficlds—are far more closely allied to the 
Long B now type than to any other. We do not sec how to avoid this conclusion j 
it is hardly needful to aay that, if verified, its iroporUnce from both the craniological 
mid historical standpoint can hardly be esaggerated. It would mean that at any 
mte a section—probably a large eectioB-of the English population are not Anglo- 
Saiion, nor Scandinavian, nor even Celtic, but belong to a stiU earlier race.” 
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This appefira to he perfectlr dehziite and und^r^tandi^ble, but beforti 

proci^tfding to cri tieize it, I muMt nuike aaother o^mct from the 

Tlit^ fiifcoDd b from p. 207, whete Dr. L^tacdonc^IJ says, ** Judguig flokdy b? 
appcaraiice iind range of abELOimality—'iii dffiLiiIt of nny published measurauLeiif^— 
Pr»if. PearHon Eugg<^ thjit the jirtisent sedefl "" {the Whiteehftpol) “ and in a etiU 
iHpro marked imnoer the second series referred to iibeve ** (the MoorfieJtls crania) 
aro rloi^cr to the Lcmg Barrow British than to the Kuund Burrow Briti&h, Komano- 
British, Anglo-Saxon, or the Mediceml EngLbh which are represented m our musennifl/ " 
1 think that no one can doubt that, if aupjKJrtod hy cnteftJ evidence^ these 
conclusions of Dr* MacdoneD are indeed Bimple and startling; both from a cranio- 
Ingical and hb&toriea] jioint ot view, nor k there any room for doubt that he waa 
directed toward them by the uramon of Prof. Karl Pearson, My only wonder b thfltj 
considering their startling thuugh simple chameter, they have never, ns fur aa 1 havo 
Been, been dbeuaecd during the last Bixteen years until 1 lirooght the inatte^r up at 
the rf^cimt meeting of the BritiFih Association at Cardiff, 

Thero^ after giving the ciidonce whidi follows in this Paper, I elicited from 
Prof. rcflr^Qii that he was still of opinion that the modern Loirdonor more 
closely related to the Long Eantiw man than to the Anglo-Saxon or any other, 
although Prof. Fleure was ol oiunion that I had proved, as far ay our pmi§out know- 
Itnige will albWj that he waa almost sdcntica! with the Anglo-Saxon and diiferefl 
markedly Irotu the Long Harrow type* Thb important ^uestioE, ome of fimt-mte 
anthropological btemd, is therefore stHl imdcr dij^ciission, and a first contributiDji 
towards it“i i^ettleniEiit 1 wi&h to lay Home further mformation about the Long Barrow 
folk before the Institute. 

It is a surprise to me that so far 1 have come acrosH no hbtnrical eriticbm of 
Prof, Fear^nk and Dr. Alaedonell*^ claim for the origin of my fellow citizens^ nor 
can I find that it has Ijcen accepted without even a protest. As far as 1 i^an IcaTii^ 
[t either has been unnoticed or ignored. I am not uu hbtorian, but lahftuld like to 
ask whether London wm not a most tmportant town of the Angio^Saxoms ? and also 
whether there are any long barrows, megaliths or skebtai remains to show that its 
Hit€. or anywhere near its site, was a favourite resort of the Long Barrow men ? 

I know that round barrows exist in Greenwich Park, five miba from London; but I 
fancy that we should have to go to Sussex or Wiltshire or far into Kent for the 
nearerft remains of Ijnng Barrow mao- 

I cannot answer these i^uostions with authority, hut 1 cun ast them, and huiw 
that pome arckeologist or liktorian w ill throw light on the siubjent. 

In deaiing v^itli the question to^ky we lave, I am glad u> say. mote material 
to work witli iban Or. MacdoneU and Prof. Fearson had when they made tUeir eimplc 
yet startling discovery, thougU quite enuugli wa.H ready tu their lumds in 190 | to 
support or refute their tlieab if they had cart'd to take the trouble to esammc it. 

I am not going to cavil in any way at Dr. Mnedofteirs exammatjon and deseiiption 
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of the WbicecLapel And Mo^rfields series of flkuJlo. I iinDsIdor them a vAiimblo 
additiau to ^otix knowledge of what flei^enteemth And d^teenth eenfetiry Londoners 
were like, and I have published the records of another, rather later, series of London 
skulls, taken from Glare Market region, which fikows that the Whitechapel and 
Sfotvrlields characters were repToduced there tcKJ,^ 

So farjthen.Dr.JIaedoacII and T in perfect hnrmonj as to vvhat: the Londoner 
of the ^venteeuth and eighteenth centiiry like* and if Prof, Pearaou hjid taken 
the trouble Ut exauiine and meafinie, or cvicn to examine withxmt mpasn Hng ^ Long 
Barrow and Angto^Saxon akulb, he would have tho tight twiect probably, before 
committing himself to hia hypotbesia. But in any case no real harm haa been done, 
perhaps rather good, Ikhtauso he haa pointed out the need of trying to get fuxthor 
knowledge ol Long Barrow apd Ajiglo^Saxnn akiilla. 

The liniJts of a single eoiijLnianioation will not allow me to deal with both these 
inbjeote, so 1 must content mypbdf with laymg before you an account of the examina¬ 
tion of twenty Long Barrow male skulk with the faces intact, because it w ill be found 
that in iraoLng out racial characteristics' the face is quite as importaiit as the cramuiu^ 
The ekuUs which I ojicd were taken from the Thumam coUeetion In. the University 
of Qambridge and the Rolle^tDii collection in the University of Oxford ’one akullf 
unfortunately, ia all that the Beynl Oollege of Surgeons ^luaeum can contribute, and 
one is pnssoTVCwl in Gnyk llosplbal Maseum, There ate probably other perfect skulls 
scattered about the country in ]wa\ muaeunis, but they will take yeara to locate and 
obtam pomiiAsion to borrow^ and T am truatiug to the effect of the publication of 
this paper lor helping me to gain that pertnissjou- Meanwhile there is every reason 
to believe that^ if it i?an be ah-owii that the present aeries is a homogetieoua one with 
a low cofrffidont of variatjotiH above all if it pCksaesaBS certain coiiBtani and charac¬ 
teristic features throughout the aeries, it js unlikely that more material will modify 
rt apprts::laWy» 

Tn dealing with skulls 1 have for many years felt the need of planning and 
recording niejn^tirenieiits w'liieh will emiblc a type of the iterie-'^ to bo reproduced 
from an average of the Tucasiireiuents, This is impossible from any series of measure¬ 
ments which I have hither to aeen—indeed I wrte first persuoiled of the necessity for 
devising suinething of the sort by trying to reconstruct an average Whitechapel 
skull from Dr, Macdoneirs incosiireTnentB, It could not be done because the author 
had not that end in view, but bad only set out to tell us w'hat certain arbitrary 
measurements were without arfanging for us to fijl in the interveiiing ^ps. 

My pLin is, I admitj laborious—and this is the most damagiog criticbm I have 
heard so far—but I am pleased to so« that one or two younger craniologists are using 
it with good lesulta. 

In the fiiFt place a projection contour of the front, top and aide views of each skull 
ia mode with Martinis dioptograph, and these are checked by numerous oieaaurenieiita 

^ Lanatf April :£C>tlif 1 D 18 , ^ 
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Oft the admA akuH with the emiuomcti'-r. They ate all take^ an the FnuJrfiiTt 
□hBUtatiou and are ommged m in Tig, 1* fta that the variaiis {idittta of the diifcreat 
views ehid! coincide. If they iail to do ko the caiiae of the mkht haa to- be fciund 
and rectified, 

A line is then dmwn thfoiigh the lower margin of the orbit to the middle of the 
oxtoinal auditory jjieatiia or S ifim. below the atiriculaT point on the FmnMirrt plane. 
From the middle of the meatiM a perpendicular to the last line is iLrawn upward and 
downwiird- 



The four Lines now mdiating at ri^t angles fram the middle of the mcatiiB give 
9(f ^ 21tf^ and 360*^ of a drde, respectively. 

It h now poadbk to draw as [uany radii as may be thought to anv 

points oI the Hkull which may he choaen and to record the angle and dktonce of the 
desired point ftoui the centre of the meatus. 

Fig. 1 libaws that the points ^ dose together where the sknll is altedng ita 
curvature rapidly and wider where its contonr is more regular^ 

Starting Iram I® the following point-^ an? marked on the periphery :—{!) Bregma, 
(3) (3) Frontal eminence, (4) Ophryon, (5) GLibella, (G) Nasion^ (7) End of naeal 

bone, (8) Nasal fliiinop (9) Upjier inejsor point, (10) Lower indfinr point, (11) Point of 
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chin, (12) Angle of lower jaw, (13) iso'll (H) MastoH tip, (15) Opifitliion, (16) Inion, 
(17) Occipital pobt, (18) Lambda, (19) 340“, (20) 300“, Wlicn tbeise pomts are 
joined bv anyone with a knowl^gc of the shape of a slmU, it will be found that it is 



jia. 2. — LATinuiJB or uaso aiasuw Mau bkwllil 

(REV,) tliat the ooatoor hs* been WTClwd for porpoee* el mmpoiiaoD. Tbe last 

figure ie a oompoaite of tweatj. 


haxdlj poestble to avoid reprodacing the contonr almoet exactly. After this, as 
many pointa within the contour as are needed, such as the highest point of the orbit, 
the ptenon, aaterlon, parietal eniinence, etc,, can have their bearings and distance 

r^ifitexed- 
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It now only pemAma to get the averages of theaa angles and distances in all the * 
skalb flf lie series, when a tyjte eaninuf and other detaiht of the whole maT "be loh- 
stnieted for comparison with -qimiiar details of another series. 

The norma fackdier or front ™w, Ls measured by taking the nasion as iefo and 
jrecarding tiie various breadths with their distance above or below this pcjtnt^ The 
dots on Fig, 1 will show the pointa from which breadthfi are taken, or* if they are 





no. 3.—^aroBiu.I lIxibjllis qt Lftm uutlut mux LcsnaxxBa fsdm cIiXbk Miuisxt, 
Th« twt figure ia « compodU eontouF of thlrtjr- 


in the mid line, the distance nbnre or below the nseioiiL One point, however, needs 
speeisl mention. It nTU be seen that brondths are recorded nt aO, 40, 00, 70 nad 80 
sun, above the naaion, and ua all the aknIU of thin aeries are over 80 mm above the 
naaioD, nn diiScnlty arisea ; but we are here dealing wrtli a bcimogeneoiia race of 
apecittlly high sknlls, and in other tacea it often happens that one or more of the 
Beries do not teach 80 auiL in height, When this La the case, Mr. Le Gtos Clark 
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fouad that a true average may be obtamed by taking tlie width as far below the 
vertex: m the akuTI is short uf 80 nun., and subtracting this width insrt^d of adding it 
to the Slim c^f the widths at @0 dud- 

For ioHtanee, let Tua suppose that skull A is 90 mni. at the vertex and 33 mm. 
broad at the height of BO B k anrl w^bile C Is ouly TS mni. high. The 
procedure ie to taihe the width of C at Td mni. {as mueb below the vectex, TS, as the 
vertex is below 80). Say the width here Is 15 min., then the average width at 80 nwn. 




1T0, 4 * -FOaiLi. VKEnOMJS OV LONQ SAJLltOW MALE eEOLiS. 


Tho lliBt figure in the lut line ie & of ninfiteeD Uritish Long Barrow al mUa- 


ie 83 for A H- 39 lor B — 15 for C = = 30. I confess that I am not enough 

ti 

of a mathematician to know whether this is correct in theory, but 1 find that the 
contour cornea out perfectlvp and that even the scaphocephaly of Etddmo ahuHs can 
be shown on the average contour by Ha meaufl. 

The iwftrta veriiaditj or top haa the breadths measured from the most 

anterior point in the median line at ir | nnd | ol the total kngth, and at other 
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nq* 5.—SDfiMA VMfillCALia QT li£tl CeStCIlY HALi LjOiXDOHIIBS^ HlCTTf lJi 

Tb« lui Sgure It ft ooctiipf^tf! df 
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no. 6.—JeOBUA fACUUS OT LOKQ BaBBOW UaLM 5l£l?LLS, 

Tlie'6i¥t njjnjB » tlie of buniii t Aeoonili tbe Mii^iun. Thn list flgiixc is a <^om{wefte 

of twTJiity Akulk. 
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Arbitrary pomt^^ indicAt«d nn Fig, such aa te maxmml width, the width at the 
external AJiguLu procew, the lambda, eti-. 

Art a matter oi fart, the Inbeur of taking a gotMi many qI these pomi» iamy be 
saved becaaae they can be ebtaiued v,Atii |haiallel mlera from the aUeaiiy eoii«3tru{:!ted 
norma lateralis and frofdalis, but taking them h Oin additiQrml ehet'k on any inacca- 
lacy in drawing or measuring. No enmiologkt would be content to deduce racial 


no. 7 .—NOHMjL FAClALia OF l^Tlt CJEKXtTBT lULIi LOimOSfkaa fSOM cm;bi 

The biTit fi^r^ is s iM»npcNiite eoatour of thirty^ 


characteiifliic:? from the romporis^on of these conUi^tua idone, but they are very 
valuable lu tbuwmg at a glttn™ 'whuro the dlfEerences in coDt^iur or propoitiDEks are 
to be oouuht ami when? the abuTl? shouM be Jipeeuilly examined. 

fljrpeitciite in to have all the ehaUs of the series 
orientated InexBotlvthc same way and placed rido by aide in a row forcomparisiin, but 
how often con this be done T Certauily not in this eaw, for no ematora wauid allow 
skulls of such fragility and value to leave their tnusein™ to meet on the same table in 
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London; 30 that the only cueans of cpwpftrison is to have all the cnutoiifa sidis^by aide, 
for the puqiofw nf dieekmg the avemge contiiiir^ and it is possible td hav-e tv^cnty of 
theife contonts reduced by photography so as to ba included in one picture without 
obscurijig tbelr proportions. This Itaa been done in Figa, 2 to and when these are 
compared it la pnsaible to get a good idea ol the chanicteristics of those Long Barrow 
skulls. 

It Li quite obviooa that^ tnJeen as a whole, they are long and narrow. Their 
average length m I9d turn, and their breadth 140 ram., giving a breadth inde.v of 71-7. 
As these are exactly the game mE^urements which Prof* Macalieter obtained and 
gave to Dr. Macdouell for pubheation in Siomeitika,^ after examining between 
and 54 male skullsp it is probable that they will paas without opposition. When we 
compare thnni with I>r. Shcdonell'a Whitechapel skulls, w*e find L. IS^, B. 141, 
Ind. 74^3; Sloorfields* L. l&O, B. 143, Ind. 75^5, and CtiUege of Surgeons Clare 
Aiarket Hcriea, L. ISSi B. 1+2, Ind- T5«5' and it is obvious that the London skulls 
are vei^" cli>se t^igether in their indices and markedly wider in proportion to their 
length than the Long Barrow tmcB. 

In auricular height the Long Baisow ahuHa Are 11 7 miA.* the Whitechapel 114, the 
M!oorfields 114^ and the Clare Market 114. Here again the LrsndoD aeries are alike 
and appreciably low^er than the Long Barrow, 

These are the points upon which Prof. Peai^on was relying chiefly when be 
propounded his diseo^rery of the seventeenth century Londoners being Long Barrow 
men, and so far he does not seem to have very much to go upon, but it is a-hen the 
^andard iypes of the two sets of skulls are phiced side by side that the marked 
conttAflte apiKiftT, and by their sides 1 will place the types derived from measurements 
of twenty'four Anglo-Saxon skulls, whith is aa far as 1 have got, up to the present^ 
in an attempt to measure and record all tha S^ixon skulls to which 1 obtain 
acc<^. I need hardly repeat that in all these ijcrapariaons only tiinln skulls, or 
skulls which are believed to be male - are used. 

In looking at the full face view' the wonderful diflereucc in die orbits between 
the Long Barrow and the Clare hfarket skulk arrests the attention at onoe. In the 
former they are low and appareutly broad, though, as a rm^tter of fact, their breadth 
is about equal in the two series^ while their upper and lower margins are neatly 
parallel. In the latter they are deep and often have a tendency to be wider exter¬ 
nally than they are internally owing to tho lower niArgin being more oblique than 
the upper* Wlicn the Anglo-Saxon skulls are examined it is seen that thev agree 
with die Londoners and contrast sharply with the Long Bairow people in thk respect. 

Then again the w'hole face ol the Long Barrow skull differs from the other two 
in being compressed from above downward smd ^widened from side tii aide. The 
nasiou has come down nearer to the Fnuilrfurt plane and the imrisor jHvint has gone 

*■ VoL iiif p- 243. iJ only th« aknlls which had perfect f^ce^) 

r See aUo Figs, d and L 
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up; ia other words the lung face^ which is regarded as such a distSngtiishiiig Nordic 
chaiactenBlio, is wanimg, m that Long Barrow skoJls ntahe tip their height iu 
the cranial region and lose it in the face. Another point worthy of notice is timt in 
most of these Long Barrow aknUs the sides are very vertical ami parallel instead of 
ahowing the alrnnst circular convexity of the London^ Saxon or Alpine skullt and 
this ia evidently the chamcteiistic to which ProL Elliot Smith was referring when be 
described the pre-dyruistic Egyptian sktdla as being ill fiUed/"^ 

I cannot leave the very irapuriant question of the height of the orbits and face 
without rccaOing its ontogenetic signihcancc. If the wen^a of an English child 

at birtb-^nd I preeuiue that thb applies equallj to ehiidten of other nationalities 
—is looked at it will be seen that the orbits are a? low and oblong as, or even more so 
than, they are in adult Long Barrow faces (hcc Fig. d), imd the specimen of the 





no. 

Rodmarton child reproduced in Fig. 10 showa, as far as one speekaen. may, that this 
condition persLsta throughout chMhoi>d in the Long Barrow race. In an English 
child of three mouths, however^ the orbits have already begun to assume the deep 
opening w characteristic of the English and ^on face, and the process has gone 
still further by five months; the whole face has deepened with the deepemng of 
the orbits. The change has occurred chiefly in the maxillce and malar bones, and 
1 cannot connect it with mastication, since St occurs before the incisoia are cut; 
nor can I refer it to any diSerence in the teeth themselves in the two races. We muxt 
not be led away by the arbitraiy orientation of the skull on the Frankfurt plane into 
thinking that the tops of the orbits have necessarily grown np from that plane mure 
rapidly in the Nordic tkiui in the Long Barrow face, and that the alveolar margins 

* 2^ Antifnl Efr^pHaju^ Harper Bros., Loudau and N-pw Yerit 
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hftTC grown down. It seemB to me much moie likely that the top of the orbit in 
each case is the mors fixed point and that the malar hone and th^I promts of the 
niaxOla grow mote rapidly in the Nordic abnll, thus deepening the orbit. In addition 
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to this the body of the masulia itself deepens more mpidly in the Noidio child, so 
that, when the Kordic and Long £accow skulls are onentated on the Frankfurt 
plane, the upper mcisor point of the former b lower than that of the 
latter. 


on 


ciild 
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When ftn average contour of li^kkflo skulb is contracted with the London and 
Long Biutow it is cYident that the same isicbJ change has gone on in them as m 
the Nordic Londonera, and that they too have the same long face and high otbital 
opening, and I cannot help thin king that these two changes are correlated and are 
the result of the narrowing and deepening of the nose to adapt it to a cold climate, 
ensuring that the iwr shall be brought as much as possible in contact with the 
turbinated bones, which act as heat radiators. 

Pmh Arthur Thomson has already called attentloii to the fact that in cold 
clinifttcH the noae is narrow while In warm climatea it is broad, and it may weU he 
objected that m the Long Barrow^ face the nose k as narrow as in either of the 
contrasted races. Personally I am incLined to think that this is the first stage in an 
adaptive diange on the part of the Meditcimnean race to the colder climate of 
EnglancI, beai^nfM? I notice that in the pre-dynastie Egyptian abuUs presented to the 



Royal College of SorgeonB hy Prof. Elliot Smith and in the eaily Maltese skulls 
presented by Dr. Zainiuit the noses ore distinctly broad (see Fig, 12), but in no 
other reepegt have the Lung Barrow peO|jle altered their racial characterLitic skull 
shape during their long trek from Egypt to Englaudj »s far os I can aee at present. 
I am not at all inclined to agree with thosR* who, like Proi Fliiirlers Petrie, hold that 
the skull-shape or crroial index of a race can be modified in a few hmidred yeaia 
in anv other way than by the race bkng bred out by another mare tenacioUM of 
existence in the new' surroniidkigs. Adaptive mcfdlfications mufrt* of course, and do 
occur, but all the evidence ts in favour of their taking a ven* long time to do m. 

^Vhile 1 am discussing these ^lomta of diflcirentJe in the faces of the Nordic and 
Mediterranean laces I ahouhl hke to call fittf^ntion once more to the fact ihatt in its 
wide short norcf, as well as in Its short face and low orbital o|>enmg 3 the Nordic 
infant reprudiiet^ the Maltese and Eg^’ptifkn adult face (com|Hi»! Fig^. 9 and 12)^ 
and to submit that these are evidences in favour ol regarding the Meditgrraoeim aa 
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being nearer die imgiiml stock if we i^re to regard, as some antliropologista do, tte 
Mcditcmanean and SonSic ba^'ing a common anoesti^. 

Wken a series of oontoniB of the norma irt^/iWrs is looked at^ a practised eye 
will notice that the aides an* more pBiraUel tlum in the mixed sknlis upon which our 
anatooitcal teacJimg is uauaLly based l and we can reduce tlu* appearance to definite 
figure* lijr piadug the standard contonrs of Long Barrow^ of seventeenth and 
eighteenth century Londoners, and of Atiglo-Sascons side by aidet pud noticing the 
relation of the width of the fore part of the ukull to the maidmal width in each. It 









J^Aitese^^oAMic 


2 o^ri^zsA 
3Arrow: 


tent^iondorx. 

ElO . U . 


will be Been froro Fig. IS that the Long Barrow skull ia actually wider timj\ either of 
the others m the fore part, though relatively narrower in the masim^ breadth. 

It is sometimes convenient to express these differences of contour in the form 
of indices, and a fronto-parietal breadth Index is easily constructed in the following 
way: — 

Maximal frontal width X 100 


Maximal i^rictal width. 
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E, On Pabboks.—On the L&ifig Bamm Rsce and iis 


Whcji thiEi m worked out it will found that tke Long Borrow ttideir is T6^4r 
the AugloSoxon 74*1* and the Clai^ StaEket 73*2. Suptmiipofledf in a dotted Kne* 
upon tkn contour of the Clajne Market akidk is one of the MThltechapel aerie?^ taken 
hy Dr. Crewd^n Bennington*^ method, and reduced to the same scale. Qis method 
reproduces a homontal section rather than a dioptograpluc tracing, but the close 
resemblaitce of the cnntonia of the two senes is m important thing to establish. 

The senes of vcrtei views^ also shows the mai^siveness and prominence of the 
xygomatic arches^ It i# true that m ttie titjgbury and Wmterboumo Monkton sknlhi 
these are miMing* hut it h quite obvious that in not one akull of the nineteen here 



/fJfOn^^Arrow. /oo 


Cr. Inljlf 
j:p. ju rU 
Siz’MqSr 


Cr.hd.JSS. 

TF .. m 
3u‘ - toi 


I.T> . W 


no. 13. 


shown is there an e^sminple of a crypto^gDus skull. Among thirty male sknlla 
from Clare Market 1 fotmd four ayptoKygous specimens^ 

Fig, 13 shows ua that compart with the breadth of the skull the 

bizygomatic Endex is 95-7 in the Long Barrow^ 90'8 in the Londoner* and 93 m the 
Anglo-Saxon. In other words, the Londoner is* as asnaJ^ m. the other side of the 
Anglo-Saxon to the Long B&rrow man. 

Probably by this time it will have occurred to someone that jny series of atulls, 
twenty in all, m a small one, and that, unless lean prove that it ia homogeneous* 1 have 
no right to generaiiae upon it, Unfoitnnately* when dealing with ancient aknlhi, we 


> See Fig. ■(. 




MwrBeldfc Wlut«hRpeI. L<»,g Burrow. 


Bdatimghip to de modem Inhabitants of London^ 
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F. 6. Parsons,—0>4 ihe Bqttqvd Rqu aiuf Ht 


Imve to t^ke wbat we ean get, and I conitw tb^t 1 was BurpriBed and pleastd wlien 
I {oiLad that as many as twmty male Long Bafrow skulls with faces attacbi^ vpere 
fartkeomlng. To the ordinary craniolo^^t and anatomist, whoso ti^mlng lias beeziL 
to observe form rather than figuresp a curefuJ survey of the eontonrs^ aide by side—or 
bettor still, of the skulls, side by aide—wiL convince him thatj as sknlis go, we are 
dealing Tilth a singnlarlj homogent^uB series. ProL Peaison^ however^ said that the 
only thing that would satisfy him of the homtjgeDeifcy of the series would be a low 
coeffideni of vwiatiaa in dUierent measurements (I hope ami believe that I am 




vio. 14, 


quoting his oiiidsm fadrly). At CardlA 1 knew nothing of coefficients of variation or 
how they were obtained- Like many of my anatomical colleagues^ my training had 
been for form rather than for mathematics, and I confess to being as innocent of the 
latter subject as Prof, Peatson b of anatomy. But it is never too late to ham. and 
I have now mastered the nece^ry formula with the rei^ultg which 1 compare 
in the table (pv 71) with those ol the lUoorfiddsaad Whitechapel aariea, which ProL 
Peamon considered hoDiogeaeoiiiS enough to base hb startling hypothesis upom 
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The figures ahow that in every case estcept that o£ length the coefficieat of 
yariation is lower in the Long Barrow sktiils fchan it is in those from MoorficldF^ or 
WhitechapeL 

We have still to dfunl with the profile new* nt ivomo laiernlta, ot the Loog 
Barrow sbuU^ though it b perhaps not as vjUiiaMe m the other points of view already 
studied. Fig. 14 hhow^ the type eontoum of ^7 Saxons^ 20 Long Barrow^ and 30 
modero Londoners from Clare Market, and it is evident that the Saxon rcaembles the 
Londoner in hia long face^ deep orbital openings, delicate sygomatic arch^ narrow 
and deep ramus of the maadible^ more prominent mastoid process whleh comes down 
to a level with the condyle, less marked occipital bulging and general shortening of 
the sknll from before back. 

When the Long Barrow and Clare htnrket skulls are superimpeaed on the 
Frankfnrt plane with the auditory meatuses comciding (see Fig. 15), it will bo noticed 



that the increased length of the fomiBr is all in front of the meatus;; that the malar 
bone and outer part of the orbit has been pushed forward, leading to a flattening 
of the face and the appearance known as “ high cheek bones ■ ^; and tJiat the ramus 
of the mandible is wider, shorter and more spU}^ than in the Nordic tvpe. 

When the same eighteenth centurj' Clare Market skulls are superimfH^fwd, in 
the Bame way,, on the average contour ot ancient Eskimo skulls, the Eame results 
are more c^ent still, save that unfortunately the mandibles of the Eskimo were 
not forthcoming! these superimpoBitions make ua think that another set of 
correlated changes are bdhg produced by some factor, in addition to the r^piiatory 
ones already aoticcdi helping to mould the shape of the skulk They are (1) the 
increased anterior dobchocephaly, (2) the tijtiiig forward of the outer margin of the 
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arbit, (3) tlie greats splay aad maadvene^ of ike zygormtJo BTch^ {4) the increased 
width iind Bplaying of the rntDiua of the akandible, (5) the choxactcristic flattening of 
the side of the head (seen in Fig, II) in the tempom! region. These, with the possible 
exception of the last^ about which 1 am not so sure at present, may all be explained 
by great development of the teroporal and masscter mnsclea, and even though we 
cannoCi demonstrate that the Iiong Baitcrw imn had bigger teeth or lived on border 
fare than his Anglo-Saxon successor, the eknll shape once attained would be very 
permanent. At any rate, it in interesidng to notice how the respiratory chatigen am 
eomiDon to the Nordic and Eskimo^ and the masticatory tck the EiaMmo and Long 
Barrow man. 

I feel that 1 ought uot to leave this qtaestloii of racial and acquired chaiacteristien 
in skull shape without putting my present pobt of view quite clearly before the 



W? / ZoZon^3B.rr&w. 

no. id 

Peodcr. Jt is that tho evideiipe at ju^Knt at my disposal makes me believe—as I 
suppose aU tuust bdieve wKo reaJly think about the matter—tiat the shape of the 
eknll is the esi^tilt of 'vital or pbyaiolo^caJ fozces, Honte of which we {tvasp feebly 
and others which we do not undetstand at all as yet, acting oa it for a very Umg 
time; but that the shape, once established, b very penuanent. and that most of 
its chaiacteristics remain for thousands of years after the mce bearing them baa 
changed its habitat. Even when the race has been pia43liically bred out by competing 
races, better adapted to the changed conditioiis, the old characteca reappear from 
time to time, sometimes sbgly but occasionnlly aU together. As an instance of tliia 
I would instance the skull of jouaihan Hild m the College' of Surgeons Museum 
(Fig. 16), which is a striking contiast to that of the eigliteenth century or even the 
modem Londoner, but teproducea all the characters of the Long Barrow race. I 
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thinlct however, that we should have to look through very many Rnglifih akulla before 
meeting another finch ; cerhuuly I have never Been one, 

MnaJly I miiBt admit that the skxtil ol the modem twentieth contuiy Londoner 
has changed from that of the eighteenth^ but it is in the direction of increased breadth 
and ahortneHS, and the change is dne^ I believieT to admixture with the centra] 
European or Alpme raco^ which in the last two ceutaries has been pouriog into this 
country in ever-Laoreaamg quantities. But that is a subject beyond the scope of 
this pap^. 

I must reserve a critical examidation of the palate and teeth of these groups for 
another occaeion, but I may ruMitioii that T have never ytt come acroee an Anglo- 
Saxon whose teeth were not ground flat^ while in the Long Bafiow people they am 
sometiroea ground and at others have the cusps unworn. This, of courset is only a 
question of the food upon which they lived. Another point which caused me a good 
deal of wonder was the great frequency in the Long Bartow skull of the forus polafiitus- 


(Tfltfcs of meosiireinenta follow.) 
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NOTES OX THE SUK TRIBE OF KENIA COLONY. 
By Jtrscoc? Bahto>\ 


COKTENTS. 


1.—DiriiiiSfii of Coiuilryr Peof^le uid PopuLLtkEti 
tL—SodiiJ Difistond 

—^Rdlldoiu Beliidft.., ... ... 

IV.—Tribf^t dorimniRit 
V.—drcumcirism CWcmiiiUats 

VT,—Muirogi^ 

VIL—Birlli ... ... ... ... ... . 

VIIL —DiTowe ■■-r frii -Pit >i(>. .• 

IX .—TITnrea and Bpiitti ¥■» m** 

X_—IfthcHluiii^ci 


Vaom 

m 

sift 

95 

m 


09 


L—Divisions or Coctktet, Pzofle and Population. 

Thu Silk conveoieiitly^ Init mi acemutdy, divide into Agritultoral and Pa^ral 
Sections; tko Past^rol Sections haw received ond mo ceceiviDg a largij influx o£ 
Agricultural Suk, who have attained cattle by the bride-price of their female relations 
and by other ineaus^ eome doabtfal; poor and indolent ymtng Agricultural Suk 
often act aa herds to their richer tribeamen, and are all but adupted by them, while 
the rich postoiaJists welcome additions from the Bantu fiagi&liu and the Nandidike 
Sahej, and will if they can porcbase young children from thoee tribes; thk is dictated 
by the amount of work which Jarge herds of stock demand in a barren inhospitable 
country. 

The Agricultural or Bill Suk may be said to pre^at the ortgiiial physical type 
and to speak the purer dialect; they ore generally regarded by idl Suk as the 
repositories of tribal tradiitiop. 

The AgriculruraJ or Hill Suk we known as Pi-pfi jxufh, the people of flour, 
and inhobit the escarpments and their foothills; the Pastoral Suk we biowu oa 
the Pi-pa4ichf the people of cattle, and eddy about the plaicis and infringe upon 
the grazing of the Turkana and Kararoojo; they arc almost as nomadic as the TurkooUp 
who ore the most noin^c race in Bast Africa. 
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Tlie Agncultxjrial and Paatoral Suit divide mU> the follo^i-zisg Sections, which 
were primarily geogri^phicd :— 

Ayricultural ;—- 

1. Chcptuleli, inhabiting the eEcarpment bordering on Cliebleng or Eod» country 

and the Maj^ol plains. 

2. Klimt. inhabiting the coutitry about the Wei-Wei Ri\'er, Mucriclij Bongo and 

Masol. 

3. Magun» inhabiting Chaebai and part of Sekerr* 

PfjiiiQral 

4+ Kasauriap inhabiting the Cbemerougi Hills (at Tenduguit and Cheniefongit)i 
Koimi^ Ribko and Ma&ol. 

5* Kabcheriko^ inhabiting the Chemerongl Hills (at Kiiogoh) and formerly 
Chepkariat and Tirioko. 

6. Kiplegit, who bftve spread almost entirely ainoiig^ other sections. 

T. Milage, who mhabit the Mnage Hitls. 

8. Sekerr, inhabiting the Sekerr Hills from Chacliai to the Turtw^ell Gorge at 
Raniai and up the Turkwell Rhier^ 

Primarily these Bectioiui were geographical^ hut iuosmueb as stock is a fairly receiit 
acquisitionp and one implying foiMl, drink, dot-biug^ gilt-edged security and heirloom 
to the Suk, its fiofiaesaiou is the aim of and as eatlle do not do well in the 

hills these sections have intermiied to a great extent* 

The Agriculturul Cheptulel living on most maccei^blc prccipioea are probably 
the original uudcnfi of the Suk; while the Kasauria and Kabcheriko are those who 
baw come most in contact with the Turkana and Karamujo, and while there la no 
question of their not being Suk, they have adopted a Tutkana-Karamojo culturej 
have abandoned rimnniCislon. have intermarried with the Turkarm and Karamujo, 
and have formed an argot of their owti* Very like the languages of those tribes, and 
aSecl to despise their humble or^u. 

Inquiry did not produce the meaning of the names of the various stectious, but 
as they are primarily geographical^ that e:q>lanatjf>n will suffice p but there is so me 
evidence that these geographical sections have a fewsutdivialonH ■ the Ka^auriu, for 
instance^ have a sub-«^tion, the Katamas (the dnmkanifl) [ this aguin, as the liquor 
IB mainly hydromeb implies plentiful honey, and so snitable country and foliage. 

These sectional divisions are in no way totemic. 

The 6ist description of a Suk, after hU name, i& then, bis pcction aud possiible 
sub'Section; next ctsmee his dan and eub-cbin The Suk have a number of totemistic 
dans (or, pL orf^),* and these dans are found in oil the secrions of the tribe in vajring 
degrees. Each of these dans have recognised dderB where the particular dan ia 
found in any number, but it dues not seem that there is one dder for the whole clan. 

^ A» vitb the UCatidl * Lit.« i 

0 2 
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JuxoN Babtok.— iVoto on tht fiyfc TfOx ^fni'a Colony* 


The daoB are b » folluwfl 


C\mu 

Snb-dirivbni o£ Dab- 

Tutem^ 

Sp^ial QbflerruiQes, ltd* 

1* Tirit 

Kacb£|ifeAj-» KaliAt£^ 
KabstiTt Jvapkm'Aga^ 
K&iiiirtit Kaa^ 

KAboiet, KamRJcniTii 
Eihoii;^+ KonnillcliA, 
Kaber^AM 

Thunder and run 
(ffgl And 

A cAndJdatc for drcomcigiion rTam 
thw don Is qpefAted aptm 
before wij other. This dan is 
ninDemun ta Cheptnld wbfre it 
would ftL^em is found the 
nHtfhaa] nncleofl of tfae Snk* 
Persona of this elan muklng; a 
feast ID the dry sesaoii ore 
thought to bring ram: when 
rain ia awaited with anxiety a 
ehild mole nr female of this 
elan ia inuLteraed id the spring. 
CatUe per brand* broad oitt j 
cattle body broDilp Ikko from, 
right Bide of nose nnder lii^t 
i foreleg to right haunch. 

% SopAD ,.. 

it 

EapUjiOt KAtnl^T Ka- 
karisn 

Elephant 

Peimburioai to kill tbn olirphAnt 
pbordd be aonght by others 
from a member of this dan. 

Falling a candidate for drupni' 
dolon from the Tcril olon a 
member of t.hiH olsn takes 
preoedeaice. 

Cattle ^ bmndp three outs near 
Apex of both coth ; notUo body 
bnuidi drtsle on right side* 

3; Ofo 

KugAmnwA. 
KAbftEmh^ KfJbcUifr 
KApiunur* KapclioD. 
Kapep}!^ 

Iguana lor^ tw 
iiiotd (mOnsOft) 

Tbeoldo of this Ihord ta mtuif os a. 
puid through whkh girad'e hnlr is 
threaded And worn ss sn 
omunent : tHa dec^oration la not 
ujud thi& clsD onlyi but 

p^nnisflion should be songfat 
by othera from a zuember t-ci 
kill this porticnlar lizsnL 

This clan isgfreii piecedouw after 
the first two at cirrunidaiini. 
Cattle ear brand, right w one 
out* left ear two outs; cattle 
body brand* line from hump to 
knee of right foreleg and tluee 
horizontal parsllei lines on 
flank. 

Soiai or 

KjVijtmiin., KaharwaJAf 

Sun {«m] and Enntej’- 

TbOT appearM to be no spedal 

SodQ 

XaptaiDegAt 
miiiui, Rfik^n, 

KA80YHi)i Kalcacnik, 
Kikcril, KAmLren, 

KKbckwbop 

jKlliird 

ob«f!T^aiiw cannected with the 
sun hy this cloo, but it ia 
defltdtely assodatoi wHh ibis 
dsn. 

A birdi named the with 

• ory Htrko Xap$otJ* may 
not be kOled by ihia olon, and 
the imitatUm id this ety ia on 
exclamatory used by memben 
of this oloD: pert of the dfoom- 
cismn oeituioiiiM of the fiok 
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as 


Clao- 

Sub^di^isioafl Clad. 


Sp^iaL ObeeiTanns, 

■iSototorSotiii 
— con^tTiutdn 



iiivalvis tha flbocMdg of blrdi] 
with bovB and arrowi, bnt this 
bird u forbiddpn to nil at that 
tiww. 

paUuig a member dI the first 
three cIhib thlji ciIaD takes 
precedmiw at {riretiitmlalim. 

Cattle car brandy narrow dut m 
both ears ^ cattle body brAodk 
three lines from hump to nareU 
croai On right flank. 

5* T&IaI 

fLafiudgmp KdfibcptiV 

Kadiiirgu^ KaclioitdU 
KfHokoper KaldteL 

Baboc^Q {nttt^^]! 

lliii dian dlaiizia to kill and eat 
the baboon to CEoliuioa of 

other Snk. 

Cattle ear bramh half tha ear ta 
Ciii olT 1 cattle body brniid, not 
aacertained. 

Rli 

Ekaoh^po. KagLi, Ka* 
kUan» lup^hak 

i^fxmy Df rock mbbit 
[kantry 

TMa clan clalcDs to kid and eat 
the rook rabbit to tbd dxiiltifflcn 
of other Suk. 

Cattle ear brand, ed^es ot both 
ears a series of ctitai utibbody 
brand, not aacertained. 

7. agwgh... 

KabarAp Ma^ 
liqbi KakubocK 

Beea iSahtm}^ rbi- 
nooera {icijiuaj 

Bf}e& ahonld not be killed by 
anyone nrtdor pain of tbia 
clan's wrath ^ the rhinncema 
may be killed In aelf^cien^ 
but otherwise by this claa'a 
poTmisdoiti 

The flr«t sub-clan ts peaullar to 
the Wei-Wei Riveri^ the secoud 
to CheptolcJ. 

Cattle ear brandp four broad cuti 
in both earn t cattle body 
bmid* not aacertained. 

& KAptol* 

yol 

Kak&hdr« Kamojiti 

Kjuta^ KAfUETikcu 

BuSato (4dyin) 

FermisBicti to kiQ the bnffialo 
ahould be asked of this elazL 
Cattle ear brand, points of both 
can cut off and two enta in 
ddea of can; oatlla body 
hraudf three Lines on Left mdo. 

9. Liogeac 

Kakopd, Kauimigi, Ka- 
metia. Kakorabpkoji 

Finag(jti3fiaye^a] ... 

The trog may not be kiUHl -or 
eaten by any Suk and this clan 
npooiaUy protects it* 

The elan b numeroiia near the 
Wci-Wei UivoTt ^ ^ ibt^ 
Cattle car brand, cut ob point cf 
ear^ cattle body brand, two 
circies ri^t flank to naTcL 

]0l Eund... 

KastPia, Kacheauudu 

Smiths'* helLdwa 

This la a small chm^ and found 
fn th* Sekerr mountalna. It ia 
said to bo composed of imilba 
who emigrated hrom Nandi 
country. There seems to bo 
no speciai ob9er¥anre. 

Cattle car brand, two ants near 
apex of both ears ; cattle body 
braiul not ascertained. 
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Clan. 

SnbHUvi^dtii of Clan. 

Totem. 

1 S!3pecial Obiemincjeiii Ae, 

IL Suimk 

Kameimnir Katodmui, 
KakcifiLifn 

red (uit {pinch) 

No special obeervaoL'e would 
coimect tkua cbm with ita totvna- 
Cattle ear limnd, both aort cut oE 
at roots t oattlo tiody brand not 
MCcrLoiiiciC 

1£C SiltgOt.p. 

Kanyalet, 

Kapcbtimtktifl 

Hawk («£r£re] 

Thr hawks baouting the Suk hOla 
may not be MUed hy any Buk* 
and the shooting of them by 
Europeans is niimh diaUkcsfL 
Cattle ear btmid, left ear cuit ia 
hall £ cattle body hrandi largo 
eircle right akle. 

13« Tingo «««; 

Kapogh Kn^gngani^ 
Kacliepkok, KatiaijOH, 
Kaclirpeq 

HyienalJ^uu^) aqd I 
iDonkev (Sjkw^ J I 

itiiriiin} 

FenuywfDfL to bill the hysna aud 
this DDonkey shoitld bo nought 
fCDcfl iMs chiju 

Cattle ear brandy holb cars euti 
m hohf ; cattle body brtmdk not 
aacertaLEUol, 

14. ibkkga 

KnpteyOf Kaiima 

lioQ 

The lion may he killoil in aelf- 
defence by ^uk. hut other^ 

wise permipfdon to kill pbould he 
moght from clan. 

Cattie car braad» small cut rmni 
the points of both eare ; cattle 
body brondp not vo^rtalnedF 

15, Td 

i 

Kaliieouilo, Kjjumhi, 
Koznusar.'Ka' 
Icaras^ Kapkor 

J ftc^kal (cAcpi'find) ... 

The prohibitioii against tdOing 
the jackal ta stnet upon all tiuk« 

unless 1 hra BJil mal Haji 

killing goats. 

Cattle' POT bnmd< both evm cut in 
lialf; cattlq body brand not 
oficettauiod. 


The above li^ is probably not complete. Mumbera of the daa may not 
iotennarry or cohabit; and there is an objection to taldiig a wife from a dan with 
wblch there liaa not been previaun intermamage. Hufband and wife never uae each 
otheia^ proper nnme^s when ftpeakiag: thm A of the Soioi clan and tfse Kobliman 
Bub-dan called Kahiitmn by hi^ wife B of U^e Kamai dan mnl the Kastra ^ub-cbm^ 
and she ia called Ckcbasero^ by him : the reasoii for thi^ man and wife prohibifion 
ift Raid to be the impropriety nf a hizaband or wife udng the nnmcfl which their mothers 
gave them. A oian when apeaking of hia clan and aub-clan prefers to pteUx. the 
feminine Ch^b-^ jjoaslhly a relic of matriarchy, 

A& regnrda the claiLS proper tho Sufc seem to have no idea of their origin or nf the 
meaning of the wonh deaignating the dan; but M regards the milH^lzins they aro 
nmnifestly family groups; the prefli ka-k found throughout with the meaning ‘"people 
of— and givea such tnmalatimia aa “the dephant people*Hhe water people," 
much as a member of the Jones family might speak of the Loncashire Jouefea. 


* C7i«6r a feminine prefii. 
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Totemie proiiibitions Beem to liave beeji aljitl iii the pa&t* but they are not 
binding to-day, save in the specie] inst^eee poted ; the^e je^ liowt?ver, A definite, 
if playful^ regard for the totem. 

The Sut pcjsseBs a aj'^tcm of eonflecutive reuiirreiit age grades a&sodated with 
circiujicision^ and known as j^i ; of these there are aaid to he twelve—^ten are 


recorded, three have tw^o names. They are totenJc and are as follows:— 


Age. 

Totetn, 

1 Special ObiervBiici^ 

L KininyaiikiL i.^., the 
newly born 

t 

i 

. ? 

2. Ih#.i I 

Kebra 

Ihi^ Ago gride jpjiy nnt kill tbc jushr* and 
quBirrl with lliOBe wLo do m wUbcrtit theli 
permis^JorL Tke zebra ia anatbeius to 
moat pAAtondieiti^ 

Juliia Or irunlinij 
ike rriuuwhLyJ 


TMn n;£n grade may kill or rat the |p ralFe aoil 
wpuki r^ftnu! permisuion bd otker^ to do ao. 

4. Som^ui, i.e., tke for¬ 
tunate 

1 


Wben this age gmde waa ekouiudBed tkere 
waa mock honey and tbe killing; of bees 
whFn lk&hnniy was takEn waa rr:?ented by 
tku ago grade. 

A. Sowa, T **h| 

1 fmpudoi 

Tkia age grade conaidprs it tma tke aole right 
to JdJ] and eat tbe iin[Ui1a+ 

Korongortir kci.^ a 
species of ant 

rig .. 1 ^ 

Xo ppeclaj pWrvanOe notficl; prokahly the 
gride age W'dtdd deny iJic eadng (d pig ip 
otbefa. 

7* Kablrlaoh or Klpkol^ 

mirtt t 

Monkey (uitrain) 

This age grade n!»orpe tbe killing and eating 
of the monkey, 

Tbe AgriQulturii and Poutorii seetlous of 
tke Suk am said to haTe qiiarrdJcd over 
the designation of tbi# age gride; tbe 
Agri^iultural jneferring the iormiT namei 
the PaalOnil tliO latter. 

fi. MergutwAp thit 

cluttpnH 

(iiun^a fowf 

r«A) 

Monkey 

Tbis lye ^rade n-ould ainrp tbe IdJling and 
eaiJng of ilie guiiiei fowl and tuonJeey. Tko 
word JtfergwfiTB apparently means tbe 
portiuiia of perridge adhering to tbe uooking 
TesseL It is aaid a few iBPmbere of tliia 
age grade may iww (be living. 

0. Kymgv or Nprgcn+ 

? 


Tbe M«0nn.d batch of cOJnliibitoa fof coemm- 
ebdon of tlua grade am ooid to kavie 

refilled the deRlgnatioD njul to have 

Indffted upon ^ the zebra totem of 

thb a^ ie wid to have been requeated by 
tke Jf^ronj ago grudi* and to have been 
grantoil, no tolem bedng aiibRti toted. 

10^ Sindt iAt tbe Dik-diks 

1 

Uik^ik 

1 

The eating of tbia Aitlniil is lawful to all Suk^ 
but ibis age grade would uaurp tbe killing. 


These ago grades are rectinent; the present is the J^ma or Jumoi ; in ISIS aotpe 
40<> youths were cirenmeifled as of this age and the cireumdsed of 1919 have the 


same age. 

The seniors of each age are called Chen^^kopir, the next senior Kt^jnmmp: the 
juniors Kapkesir^ during the cifcumcibion eerenvonies, 

^ See HoEllSp JTie Nanii (Gsrendan Prewh P- t2. 
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Bahton. —NoitM on the Suk TtSbe of Kenia Cokmtf. 


Simile C 0 iM«;utive and Tecurreiit Age grades are found aniongat the Chebleng, 
Kaniasia and :Sandi tribes, hut m far have not been described as totcmic. The 
resemblance in dealguatioD of the Suk age grades to the Nandi and Kaiuma age 
grade is dmofit exact ; aU three trib^ have an impress of Kilote and Hamite upon 
the Hill tribcft or Anderobn in their racial composiUnn. 

Tlie question of " totenuam and "taboos ” ia a v^cxed one j first it haa been 
assumed that an American-IndLan word will suffice to explain phenomena appearing 
in America^ AiistraliA, MeLmeaia. and Africa ; next that these phenomena have a 
•common basis ; the fact that it is possible for a psrople nr nssoeiatiou of peoplea to 
bo capable of incepting their own customs and ohservaoces seema to have been 
dieregarded ; it would sconi that ** totemism " is a miaiucinier in Africa, atid 
there is a need for another word or u'oids. 

IL—Social DiviJ^ro^s. 

The male aocial divisions amongst the Snk are:— 

1. K^rach&ina — 

2. jUurea—full-grown men, 

3. Poi —old iiwp» 

The muren and poi divide into the circumcision age grades gii^en above. 

The female aocial divisions ^ :— 

1. Tipiti — girls, 

2. Meror —circumcised girls. 

3, Joffla—hridea, 

4, Kewn—^wives. 

5* —old women. 

Women do not belong to the male circumcision age grades. 

The practice of an agricultural or a pastoFal life is rapidly becoming a social 
divisiont ami given an immunitj from cattle disease the paatoralL&tis would increase 
in number and ultimately the agriculturists would he regarded as outcasts or elae 
become helota, 

The smith aa with other tribes—the Somal, Galla, Alasoit Nandi — occupies a 
peculiar social poaition, but is by no means an outcast, 

SIaverj% as each, docs not- exist i captives^ mc/adriii, do not become slaves, 
but are kept as nieuibers of the fainily of the captor^ 

TIL—ExLitiiot'3 B^iiEFa. 

The Sut may be said to believe in an Unknown God i ^ that there is a belief oeeme 
certain, but it baffles description not only to the European but amongHt themselves. 
A*ie (the »m\f is a term u^ed to denote what a Eiiropan might d^^ignate " God ; & 


* Gf. Beech, Tfu Sut, p. 1ft. 


^ C/, HoilLrt, m Nfflsdi, p. 40. 
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Suk youth reproved for Laving put a European's rifle down and for haviDg forgotten 
the placej on being told to lusik God for some understandings lifted Lis Lands in a 
Bupplicatory fashion to the sky and said, “ Jjfwr, give lue a little tLought.^^ Tofori^f 
(tha heavens) and (tLunJer and lightning) are m some fashion associated with 
supplication and with fear. A certain small plot of tobacco, apparently growing 
wild, untended and untouched, is alwnyjft Tiruio|ated+ as it is **the ganieti of 
Again, a certain aerated spring of water bubbling froui the rocks is called ** the water 
of Ihl ; ” a harvest dance is called Ny\'{itL 

Tororui is invoked with uutstretched Lands in eapsea of famine and drought. Tlie 
moon [arawa) on the wane k similariy impbreti to send aid with the new moon; 
as the upper horn of the new mo«>n lies over Turkam, Karanmjo or Suk country^ flo 
IS fortune thought to follow the Iribe, 

Tliere k no trace of sun worship* 

Aji order of precedence of these component beliefs is Ihi^ Tor^rult 

and by far thp least Arauyi: thia order is not based upon any statemeut by the 
Suk. 

There k uo ascertiiiaable belief in a future life* 

It has been stated^ that there is a belief that the soul takes enakc-torm after¬ 
death ; inquiry did not verify''this^ A snake in a house^ has a little milk placed near 
it. but is killed outside^ Snakes are noL kept as pets. 

IV. —TaiiiAt GiJVKitNSiKST. 

The Suk Lave no syTstem of efueftainship; the nearest approach to that dignity 
is the kinmokin, which is agreeably translated by Bccch as “ adviser ” : that isi 
some prominent rich elder who has a knowledge of cn^m^ and of cattle cUBtonis iu 
particular. 

Wken raids are in progreas a certain warrior^ renowned fur hb prowess^ takes 
charge of operations. 

it has been said* that the Suk have no ” chief mediciiie man/^ aa the Alasai and 
Nandi l perhaps “ meclicme man is a mismunert but the Suk do possess a funC' 
tioimry known aa the who h a moat imiwrtant person, and whose exiMlence 

seems tu Lave been successfully hidden lot a miniber of years and w^hom they refuse 
to produce willingly or to betray in any way. A free tmualatiou of the word should 
include the meaniug of Master of Cattle Ceremonies and the ability of foretellitig 
the incidence of raids, and the method of combating the same, together with the power 
to ensure success to raids, and these attributes are all a matter of cattle : the word 

^ Cf Beech, n< Sak% p. 20. 

■ Brreral tribes hold that the Pa^-Addar s&eki company and draw? near perfKins eon ; 

it cerUJnly ieemff to do «i. 

■ Of Beech. Tht Suk, p. 7. 
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JuxoN Barton *—Nfjies m iJte Suk Tribe of Kenia Colony. 


** PreecnTT ” Is (qiggrat^d^ituismucli sw cattk.tJieirteDiliug^ acquisition androtentiuzi 
go to the root of the life of i\ Swlf. 

It la quite putiolble that when B^ccli wrot-e (1911) that there was no imcb 
digiiitai^'^ or that the present personage had not receiwd his inspiration. As it is 
li htet that the Tiirkana, Masai and Nandi uJI have fnnttioiifixfes conibining the 
attributes of this Preserver" with the Snk, it seeius reasonable to that 

the £mu£tFJif Laihon^ and Ori'oiyot of those tribes are due to the ntore definite 
Niloto-Hiiuiitic ijcupresa which they have received and wLich the Side are now 
reoeiviiigj inasmuch as theSuk are manifestly in a stage of tranation from Hllhmea 
—^Hunter—Agriculturist to pure Pastoralist. 

This puggestioo h somewhat home out by there being no trace of any inlierit-maNa 
by the presseiit Wurajoion of liis fimctiGns from his father, and it is said that he is 
a man in the prime of life and that his office will deacetid to his boo. ; the Eccrecy 
concerning him is strict whilst with the other tribes jneutioned the like personage 
is public. 

The nmtter ia interesting as possibly showing some indication of the way in 
which distinct priest kings as witli the TurkaJm. Masai p and Nandi axoso and gained 
their promliJeueeH^ It seems arguable that granted a belief in the sway of a person 
over the all-iiuportant cattle , he becomes a personage, that other attributes naturally 
follow resulting in a eafB-emc piest-chieftainfihip. 

The present Suk enjo}'a great and Jiicrcafiing wealth in stock, and 

helonga tu the Sotot clan iTotemt the sun). 

Magicians and rainmakers do not eeein to have attained any great prominence 
with the Slit- Occasionally, one man is said to have laid a Hpell iipon another which 
will result in death ; it seetus that this accu^iatiGii is generally brought by an iiiiiiueccaB- 
fuJ party to a quarrel over property in order to iuHuence the feelings of the 
cammiinity cm Ids behalf. Divination by the examination of entrails m a power 
exercised by a number of Suk. Rain is “ made" by prupitiary sacrificea of 
cattlep and by the immersiou of children of the Terit dan in a atroam. 

Vp— t'lKCLJIClfllON CERKaiOXXEfl* 

The clrcuinclsJoti uf y out Lb of about li) to 20 yeara umntight the Suk is t heir 
nidy impfiftaiit ceremony ; it is ussuciated with age grades (pen) but there ia no trace 
of the handing over of tlie charge of the country to the new age grade, afi with the 
organised Ms-sai and Naadi* which is pjssibly a later development: other Xiloto- 
Hamices as the Turkami, Hahimu, and Karamojo do not circunicke, and do not. 
seem to Iiave come in iwntact with the Hill man or Andcrubcj as have the Masai ^ 
Nandi and Suk. This raises the p+«?uinptinn that diriiiiidsinn is an iuheritance 

* FcHBibly ateo the of the Fastora] NUotio Shelluk&nd the .4 Mhi of the 

rafitor&T Bmmitur 
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froni tie early Hill man atratiiiu in tliOBC cognate tribes following the cmU>m, and 
it is Bomewliat borne out- by the Jffindi tradition^ that the ofigmiitor of the rite 
canio from country recognif^able aa that inhabited by the more pronounced 
dcflcendants of that etratuniy and a somewhat siiiiitai tradition anjongpt. the 
Suk.^ 

Circumclsdoii rite^ amoug the Suk do not recur at stated intf;r\^Isl the practice 
h (of youths deaking to undergo the rite to approach those who have been drctuudaecl 
within recent years and who form the previous age grade- Tliese intermediaries go to 
the elders of the tribe, and the elders give thekdecisJoii whet her the time is ripe^ and 
eeeni to base their deciaion oo the state of the liar vest and the well-being of theatqeb. 
On permisHion being gtauled, the youths make a feast for the elders l they then go 
and cut wfKMi for the building of the metijo hut 'm which the rites fire to take place ; 
the actual buildiug ia done by membcT& of the previous age and takes sume five or 
six days ; this but is not a drcular erection^ as might be exjjectcd, but a large reet- 
angular hut witli a twi>sided doping roof of gra^. When it. k complete the youtha 
dedrous of circumcision obtain a large oxhide (-ujurio) from a married w'oman of no 
particular relationship to theniseIves* and amear it with red earth; the loan of thia 
hide forms a close bond of almost filial aficction. Candidate-s repair to the m^ujo 
hut which is now ready. It ia aLtuuted in the depths of the bushc it has t w'o doors, 
the right for those already circumcised (iHwjaow), the left for the candidates 
at the opposite end of the building. 

Candidates from Kipchcrut and from Macrich, two localities in the hills* are 
operated upon before all others ; and the operaticin is upon the members of the 
Ttrif tTotem tbunder and rain), Sopan (Totem elephant), Oro tTotem Iguana), 
Sofoi (Totem sun)* clans in the fir^d instance. 

On the day boforJ circumcision all the candidates collect in the iiiewyo hut^ the 
circumcised of previous age grades also arc present, and the overflow k Rconuimo- 
dated in rough shelters built in the vicinity. 

An elder stands by tbe roof pole of the fuenjo hut with the circTuncision knife 
[ratwmnti) in his hand; he brandisbes the knife telling the candidates of the pun 
they will have to undergo, ami waurdog them that cirouuicjsfon js for men tiot cowurda, 
that cowardice will be punkbed by deaths and the fearful had better depart. Some 
do so to the igiioiniiiy of thepiiielves and their rclatious. 

The next day about i A,m. the candidates are taken to the river, divested of all 
their ornamont^, thek heads arc sliaved and they bathe themaehies with care. They 
Tetuni to the uicayti hut where the doors are guarded by circumcised warriors, 

Tlie circuiuckors (ie?rui>o), who may he numejon?, await outside the hut and 
the cftiididatos are told all is ready; there is a rush for the doors by candidates 

* That Uin rile come from this KajnasJ?. (Tirixs) together with tke axe aad its helve. Tlitfl 
tradition Tonna a vofng during ihv citvainirisloD ceremoDJee of the Suk. 

* OJ- Xandi, 
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clainoimng Tor the rite; the gaaidians ehooae membejc^ of the localities and clans 
meiitiuned above who proceed out^de. 

Each operator has a Etone ready npon which hh patients sit; these Btones are 
in aBlightly seniiemmlar litie. The candidate site dowUp the pcnia la extended, tho 
foreskin is impaled to the gtonnd by a sharp peg of wood* it is scarified with hot 
ashes, and the outer skin iky scanfied m scraped with a knife j it is then cut into a 
number of lougltudinal strips, 'rhis nnmpfetea the actuaJ operation. 

During this time the faiket of the youth, or eke his undCp together with bia 
eldest circnrnciscd brntherp stand on the right and left sides of the caodidat^i brandish¬ 
ing their apeurs and preftending that they will kiU the youth if he filtLohea; behind 
the opeiatoE utands a friend of the father filing the candidate's gaae to dmw his 
attentioB from the details of the operation. 

When the firBt youth of the Teri/ or the other senior elans hos been circmncised 
the assembled men sing, "" Xow has been made a man in tmth/" 

The services of the operator are arranged by the father of the candidate and a 
present of goats, honey or the like given as a fee. 

After having been cirnundRed the youth is led into the shade, where flour, mixed 
with milk into a liquid porridge, is brought and poured Into bis mouth by hfe circum- 
ciaed sponsor, a youth somewhat senior to himself; the candidate may not use hfe 
liaiida or be fed in any other way on any other food by any other per^n for 15 days. 

When all the candidates have been operated upon they retire to eonvafe^ 
in the hut, anddu not leave its immediate vicinity, receiving no unciiciiijacised 
viritan^^ 

On the completiuu of the first 16 days, the candidate may still not use his hands, 
and may ouJy eat from a akui nr from a calabash. 

At the expiration of this month h sweetly smelling grass Is brought aud boiled 
in water; thn decoction is used by the ciTCtunciaor to wsk&h the youth or youths upon 
w hom he has operated. If the curcumrisnr is unable to perform this dul^ his son dwa 
no. ThU efeansing ceremony is known as tahun. Hands may now be used in eating. 
On the night of Laban, the fathers of the candidates brew^ an amount of hydromd 
for the cirrumoiaed spectatm^ of tho ceremonies, and there is some dninkeonesa. 

The second month is spent by the candidatee in allow^ing the stripe of the foreakin 
to wither; more freedom b allowed in movement, but fixed bnnndarjca (rofiof) jvtc 
drauTi b tho neighbourbciod. 

At the beglaning of the third month each candidate Ls given a piece of leopard^a 
fat, which k conserved by all Suk; the day is known as pdoi. A piece of iioti is 
placed ill a fire in the nmijo hut for two dap. On the third day of the third month 
a man known as the Smion, invariably of the Kasowa sub'dan^, uppeara and with him 
an atiemlauL, They have drunk to excess and slept near the wenjo hut the previous 


' Thia wb-cLan and its cko have not been located. 
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Digbt. They ^ive cnraing the candidateii; and tJieir patentand generally maldJig 
rhcmjselves a nulHance^ 

The mot hens and other female relatiTes of the candidates, ^ho have nut »eeii 
thdr sons since the beginning of the ceremonies, a^%emb!e afar off and stone the 
Sti^ion and his helper a^ they conduct their antics * for tliis the Soaimi vows vengeance 
lind shootR an arrow at the menjo hut containing these womeii^a relatives j a mock 
liattle ensues, and the Sosimt k overpowered by the youths^ he admits defeat and 
conaenta to perform hk functions. 

The leopard's fat which hos been given to the raudidatea is used to mioint the 
stripe of the foresidn remaining ■ the Soiiott takes the hot iron^ and as each youth 
emerges from the door scans thifi ahriveiled ekin, and the candidatea alleviate the pain 
by Inving with water. The youths retire to the mf»jo hnt and their muthera and 
female relatives are told they are dying, and that the Kiysiffutim h killing them. 

While the youths have been in the tmujo hut they have been divided into 
three sectloDK according to their years ; the iirnt arc known as the, t'flenofojjwr, the 
meaning of which vmanot ascertained ; the second the A'wwKiakij^ (the covered ones); 
the tliird the Kapkesaf (the sleepers in ashes). Each of these divisions has a leader 
called the The aertious Bleep head to foot in rows in the m^jo hut, and 

are div-ided by leiigtha of wood laid on the floor. Alter u while the women are told 
that the hrstacctiou has recovered, then the second, then the third, and that food 
to relive their relatives h urgently needed. This ib brought and placed at a distance 
from the menja hut where a notononsly surly individual, ealird the Kipsimon, receives 
it; it is in two portions—one for the candidate, one for the Kipstgut^m who has 
relcfited- 

So far nothing is known of the Kip^igutim by the candidates, the w'Dinen, and 
children, $ave that it exists, and La an extremely ferocious animal from Mount Mutdo. 

The evening of the day of the visit the candidates emerge from the 

ffimja hat and slog the Tumba-Tioi^ song, which is a rdteratiou of the words “our 
fathers have cut ua and burnt us and driven our mothers away/’ The women 
hearing this in the distance endeavour to reach the spot and are (iriven aw^av by the 
drcumdRcd. 

After about three dajra e^ch c^didate is given a piece of bark string to tie to the 
piece of wood which is laid lengthwise in the incwyohul to mark the division between 
the three aections, and winch is ne^r bis hemj ; the candidates a]id|the women are 
informed that theae are to tie up the offspring of the dread Kip^dua; drumming 
and other tioiflea are made in the menjo hut this night. 

From now onwards the candidates may roam abroad after asking permisaom 
They may go quietly to their villages in the eveningp and whistle for food to bo brought 
to them ; they must not be seen by thdr mothers or by grown women j they are still 
clad with the wurio oxhide ; they spud their time in aliooting birds and “ holding- 
up” girfe from whom they may denuind bracelets, or beads, or the like. All this 
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loot goes afl;erw4irJd to tlic wouiAn who lias provided the H‘wn'o; the cauditiates may 
only speak in wliispbis. The amiws used to shoot these birds are two sharp wood 
nTTOwa (er/or jbfin) and one blunted arrow (jbinMii^o). 

At the end of the hftli moiitli the caodLdaLea are forbidden to luam about and 
are recalled to the mmjo hut. At dead of night they are ushered into the but within 
which they find a mwall grass booth has been erected ; (bey enter one by one m 
their uauice are callerh the hand is inserted into a eranll o|iening in this booth and 
a sharp stab, drawing blood, is inflict-td; next the l(*g is iiifierted and r similar stab 
resqlta. Tliis they are told is the work of the Kipaii/iitmi. TJiey haTO, however, 
a very good idea that iiutiian aid hius been invoked. 

Ajid now the initiation approaches completion and the veil is lifted. An elder 
tnlwa bis stand at the roof -pole, and bids the uaiididflEes beware of ever revealing 
wliat has liapj)ened to women, to the uncircumeiBCti and to strangciB ; if questioned 
on the subject they are told to say that tb-re is an animal known as the Kipai^tma 
hailing from Mount Miitelo, very fierce, with one horn, one eye, like to a dog in 
body, stabbing people with its horn, and to show some old scar in evidence of 
stabbing.^ 

The nmet duy the candidates are excluded from the ut«ijo hut while the circum- 
ciswrl and elders moke figures of exemplifying a man, an elephant, a lion and wo 
forth. One by otic the youths are tisheied in and asked what these various grass 
figures represent : )>elijud the candidate is a recognised prompter, his circumcised 
spitusor from the heginiimg, who, to the assumed annoyaticoof the elders, tells the 
youth the answers (xofto mr). This question and answer is known as the Nfforot, 
and the«* quustloivs and answers anti the pass figures arc the essentially secret part 
<ii ft secret cprernony. 

The fallowing day the yonths are taken to the stream . where they arc treated 
to some plain speaking by the previnos oge grades on their own personal failings, 
misdeecls and future conduct, and .small fines and light Ijieatings cire adjudged after 
this they bathe. 

That night tJie candidates repair to the menjo hut where they are formally given 
the name of their age grade, after deliberation by their ciders. 

Tlie next and last morning the Kijauio dance is performed. The circumcised 
men form a locked circle with their arms, in the centre of which the youths cower 
imder t he oxhido (wurio); their mothers and female relativea try to break the barrier, 
and when successfuJ arc made to identify their sou l^encatb hia oxhide. Tiioy do so, 
and bear him off in great glee and anoint him with butter and deck him with beads. 
That night the cldera sleep in the rntjijo hut, where food is taken to them ; the newly 
initiate may not re-eliter that menjo hut again and they go to show themselves off 
to, and to demand preaents of oxen, sheep, aiul goats from their relarions. 

I All thk was told tke writer when ti»t quHticMung: voHoua Snk ns to cinnmt^oo 
oamsouies uul the acors ehtrwiu 
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It h sitggest-cd that this extraorciiiiary oeremony Ift intended to CoriYeV the 
meaning of a new birth ; no ob^nemB trace uJ n cerejncniiuJ deiitb waB noted. 

The following point* may be considered in cunneetioCL: tbere is a eeremoniai 
cleaitaijig befure atid after the ceremoniefi ; the mitiate is fed a* a child on pap and 
graduaily taught to use hLs hand*, and fed bj an atmcKst maternal sponsor; tlie iuittate 
weara a large oxbiJe, a wimiafL'a gniment, to cover himsetf entirely as a child in 
ventro I the initiate is tatight to cecognlse the doH-Iikc representation of common 
objects by the promptings of his epoLisor, ^^s a omtlicr might teach Ikt child ' finally 
expiation is done for past misdeeds and the initiate eiitera upon a new life with a 
clean sheet; the TamiMi Tios aong, the Lfibnu purification, the dlsijfte oI haiada hi 
eating arc all found in the ritea attemling a birth with the Sub. 

As regards ceremonk] death the following may be a faint trace: as may lie 
expected from the operation performed death sometimes follows from septic con¬ 
ditions * the mother and other female relatives are told that their relation has been 
killed by the fictitious Kifmffuii&o animal who is said to come from Mount Mutelo, 
to^varrla which moimtaiii all 8uk are buried on their aide ao as to maintain tho 
directfnn of the umbilical cord ; while they speak of thb mountain as the “ navel ” 
of the So k, the word Hutclo docs not mean naveh 

It aeemB that dfcnmcision with the Suk is an inheritance from the Anderobo 
stratum in their coin|>ojjltioii and not due to their Jfiloto-Hamitic contact; and 
as the survival of the Bushman or Pigmy ohofjglmd is historic, there would seem 
to be no reason why the ehy hunting form-dwelling Anderobo gfiouhl not rcpTCsent 
this aboriginal in Eastern Africa, 

Tncidentally it is said that a Kderobo is the operator at circumcision 
ceremoniea, by which tribe be is regarded as an outcast. 

The Suk practice dMridcci&iny: the operation is not secret, men nnd circum¬ 
cised youths may witness ut; it is performed near the dflage, A dance is held; the 
hither may not see hia daughter until the morning after the opemtiun, when sho 
oils her liiiibs and stanihi before him covering her (nec with her kauds. Re then 
shows her what cattle be proposes gJxntig ber when ahe marries. The mother of the 
girl wears a headdress of cciw^rie shells knnA^ti as for the time« 


yi.—bUm\Aa^. 

No girl can marry unlea* the operation ^lc>t^^d above has been performed. A man 
desiring to marry proposes to the girl of his choice, who refers him to her father if 
she accepts his advances. The would-be groom takes lua father or, if the father ia dead, 
bis brotherj and in the abaeace of both, his paternal imcle^ to confer with the father- 
in-law to be. 


* Like to that ^arn by the Ntuidi father, aLoidd hi^ daaghter be ahowa a virgin. 
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Tlie father-in-law rwrivfs thvm iffith courteay and aende them bade bring 
him huneV'Wine. It being aeitled that the clana of the coiitr&ctjng parties have 
int^miamed before^ eldriB of the grooru'fl clan, hh mother'e clant the bride's daii 
and her mot her fi clan meet to diecuag the bride-price; this varies £n>m a few goats 
with the Hill Snt to up to 80 head of cattle with the Pastoral Sub, The Imrgain ia 
ttriick between the repreaentadvea of the four clans to their mutual satmfaotion^ 
and if the groom h too poor to afford the price agreed upon, his clan and the elan 
of his mother will make contributionB. 

In the evEiung ol a Used day tbe gmom attendisd by men of his circnmdaion age 
and of Ids clan go to the village of the girl's father. They are kept outside the village 
and a demand ifl made for a fee to be paid belorc the gate U openetl ■ this is acceded 
to but not paid, 

Tlie rtaiiing party enter t he kniah but the gmom and those of hb circnmcirion age 
may not enter the huts. About 4 a.m. the bride is handed to tbe groom ; this hour 
is chewieii for fear of a bird of iU omen calh^ the KijjtddiX appareuily noosting at 
that hour. The bride demands a present before leaving her mother's but, demands 
a present when she ™asea a streanii demands a pieseut before entering the village 
of the groom, a present before she sits down, a present before she eats, and on every 
possible contingenc)^ The groom mentions certain eattk in his holding which Le 
will place to her credit, and these particular cattle may not be used for the purchnsc of 
other subsequent waives and ultimately descend to the bride'a youngest male offspring. 

On arriving at the groom’s village the bride goea to his mother^s hut for three 
dava^ during which time ahs may not be seen by the groom or his father* The fourth 
day she goes to the hut which has been prepared for her reception by the groom 
ttnd awaits hitn there. Shu may retum to her father if dissatia£ed with her husband, 
otherwise the morning following die riess a Wtber bracelet known aa Tetim oti her 
right wriat and is married. Thia bracelet never leaves her, and if it breaks abe holds 
It in podrion until another is put in its pkee* The night of her ratification of the 
union, a feast is hdd. 

The Silk pmetice polygamy, and with the rich PaatoiaJ sections as many as 
ten women are timnied. 

Free love k usual amongst the youths and girls, but not approved by the ciders i 
after marriagE'! the women arc usually veiy faithful to their husbands, and conjugal 
disputes on thk head are rare i There Is real affection betw^ecn middlo'aged and old 
couples. 

Irregular unions seem absent, but when a man inheriting his hrothor^s wife does 
not desire to take her m hia wife, he countenances her having a lover. 


Vn,—B ibth* 

Before the birth of u child the prospective mother calls various women friends, 
having prepared an amount of food. Parturition is in a sitting position^ the 
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midtrife receivea the cMId and eeveta the qrobilica] €ord- The caul is 

known aa the kiyinmeL The pn^^iago nt tlie after-hirth fjMi-ua) h aided by coming 
the mother to vomit. The babe h wnshed in warm water. If the child ib a boy 
the father ia apprised of the fact by the women pinging the Tumba Ti&s aong* if a girl 
the r«m6a Chmmri^. A fea^t hi made on the day of the birth which is known as 
31alfilia Nfyfit. 

Tlie mother may not use her hands in oatiiig for 15 days; at the end of this 
peri(^(l she undergoes the Laban cerenionial waahingp as do the yoatha at eircum- 
ciBion, and may thenceforward use her hnndH for eatings 

The father does not sleep with the mother until the fir^t two lower teeth of the 
child are cut. 

The birth ot twiii.s is a serions matt(?r. The mother and father may not leave 
their huts for three or four days^ when iwple who have begotten twins collect and 
dance a secret dunce: a h^goufe is eaten, and the tall of a sheep la bitten of! and 
eaten by twina. The parents niny not wear sandals for three or four days. The 
names of twins are always the samct Knmaffal or Chesitian, he-gixil or sbe-gi^iit. 
Twins are popularly supposed to have thiu skullsp and if beaten on the head the 
person assaulting must pay a hne of a black goat to the twin^ 

The birth of twins is dJslLked and pebbly thia ja due to an idea that more than 
one child at a birth is an animal trait pronounced in pheep and goats. 

Straps of leather (leffclio) ara boimd around the mother as a support. 

The mother gives her child a nume after birth * it generally folio we some recent 
occurrence. This name is only used by the immediate family until others are 
substituted^ but the mother retains this name for her child, 
infanticide is mre save with defornied babes. 

Suk women are not prolific as are the Tiirkana and Kufainojo, who are 
exceptionally so. 

Children by o formor marriage of the wraimn are generally nephews or nieceg 
of the present husband, and as such are of the faizuly. Children by another during 
marriage might be accepted by the husband, but this is very douhtfiih 

Illegitimate children are mie and remain with the mother, but there is a custom, 
but not a rule, that they should go to the father on growing up. 

Abortion is said to be mreh*^ pmctjsed. 


VIU,—BrvoECE. 

Divorce is rare: the grounds for divorce seem to besterility^ and breach of the 
husband tmd wife h>od taboos. There is no fonnaJity for divorce, but a meeting 
of the clans is called to disctias the matter, W^omeu rarely desert their husbands, 
m the man taking them would he liable to a fine for confectured adnlteiy or to 
forfeiture of all hts property* 
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The punkhnitint for adultery Lfl the IdUing of th« adulterer when caught in 
jlagrtinl£ deiu-to. It is liot certain whether the adiilteTOr taio be tegaHy killed if the 
whole of the wormm'fl f>ride-prif?e has not been paid- 

Lf the adultery takes place in the pnnmietir^M villiige, the hnaband^B vUliige i$ 
not defiled, and the oddterer is fined uceotduig to hia meana. 

Quarrels rdativo to ndnltiitn' are always taken up by the clan of the husband. 

IX.—Illness and Be^lth^ 

Wlieri n man or woman U mortally siek* tie tektivea collet:t a number of elders 
to perform the i'wnHfj/; this is Ut aiU intents a Litany. An elder ciilled the kimnin 
stands up while all the others cower. He decliJuia ahead of the coDgre^daUt “ He 
wDl nnt “ He shalt llv^" He will eat to-day ” ** He will seehJs cattle again," 
anti BO forth many times, and ia foEo wed altogether devoutly by the people aesembied, 
together with here and there a sound described with lehcitr}'^ by Beech as a ** two¬ 
fold Amen/' The whole thing strikes the European as simply and 

devoutly religious.^ 

A man feeling bis end approaching, caUfl all hk children, iclk them that his 
days are spent, nod adnaonifihea them as to their future conduct. He speaks of his 
property and makES any e|)eckd bequests apart from tho customar)’- rules of iO' 
hoTitance* After death hk wives, sons, and daughters discard ali ornaments ; the 
males sliave the forelock, ihe females the wbolu head. The jiemoniil ornaments of 
tho deceJiHetl man are divided amongat his frionds, the nearest friend having a 
proference. 

The sons dig a deep gmvo in the cattle kraal^ muke a tkitched stick bed, place 
the body thereon ti;igctber with his sleeping mat of hide ; the head of the cenpse is 
rested on his pillow stuoli hooey-beer, tobacco and other food beloved by the deceased 
is phieed in the gmve by the body. Above tho body are laid rafters of utieks r on 
this upper piatJorjii grass is placed, above the grass earth, then stones, thon a mound 
of cow dung, aoil finally n Karil:^ of thorns to keep amy the hyieiLas and jackals. 

Suk are burled ou their side so that the stomach lies towards the mountain 
called Jluteb in the Mass. Did men say Mutckj is the na^nel of the Suk. Mutelo 
means a kjidnLurk or that which is known of all. It is n hill of Bome £HX)0 feet in 
height and is uninhabited at its summit, 

A Suk mift |jo8sesaing cattle k buried in tho same fashion a short distanoe from his 

iiut. 

After a month has ekpsad a feast is made and the property is divided amongst 
the Pastoral Suk ; the vUkge then moves. The wife of the decked shaves her head 
twice after the death of her huiibund, and at the third growth shaves only her temples 
and sides of the head. This l<ingtky i^eriod completed she may ri?-marry and cohabit. 

^ A likfr but known oe is folbwed wlien It is deaiFcd la east a Bpell upon 

Home individnaJ nmreralty bstfd 
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A dying woman calk her children, und osiietkily her laBt-born male child, adjures 
thetn as to their bchavioo/, tiiAkos such heqncsts as she thinlLS fit, the entire reiddiic 
of her property falling tO' her last-bom eon who invaiiably recognlaes her bequests. 
All the Various cattle and their uEspring, which she obtaiaed from her husband when 
a bride for her separate use, fall to thin son, as oko her fejuitiine omameatB, other 
than those bef^unathed. This son alone di^ the giave of his caothcr and buries beri 
A woman’s grave b not in the cattle ItraaL After one month an ox k killed and a 
feast made. On the death of his wife a man may not nj-many for one year. Ho 
shaves the forelock and discards his headdress 

On the death of a smaL chill the body k thrown into the bush, the lather shaves 
the forelock, the mother the aidea of the head. No foaat is held r on the death of a 
grown boy or girl the body is buried and the like forinalitica observ^ed, but no funeral 
least is hold. 

Grmsa is thrown on a friend's or relative^ grave by those pitssing, fur romombrance. 


X,—iNaEHrriBfCE, 

•9 

Th& general rules on the doBth of a Bnk nro 
1. ExclujijQn of ascendants for descendants, 

*2* Excluaioti of deweadantfi in favour of collateml^^ balanced by ioclusioii of 
dc^cendantfl as far as property- acquired by a father other than 

by mberitance is concerned, 

3* Exclusion of females, 

4, Preference to primogemt-utCp balanced bj a preference to male uitiinogcnitEire 
on death of mother* 
b. Specific deathbed bequests. 

CVeditora of deceased recover from inberitors. 

As regards the inheritance of father’s wives, the Agricnltnral Hill Suk do not 
take their father's wItbs, old or young, but niamtafu them unless they re^iuarry; the 
Paatonil Suk have adopted the custom of the Tuikami and Kammojoaud take their 

father’s wives, but not tiieir own mothers. They dkcaitl the older women but 
nuiiutaia thorn. 

As regards the inheritance of brother's wives, these go to the next elder brother, 
and he may give permission to many elsewhere if he wishes, or jmm them on to a 
younger brother of the deceased, 

Fniling sons and brnthens, the women pass to the husband's clan ss other property 
vanning heirs. 
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SOME POLYNESIAN CUTTLEFiSH BAITS. 

By Harbv 0. Beasi-et. 

The material witli in the follomng aot*a kw been drawn frciin vaiioBE sources, 
and was originally intended tii have been incorporated in a mare ambitious article, 
on fiehing appliances gtmendly. Ten groups of wkndfl are shown to have more or 
ipqfl hnowledge of this highly speelalizeid fonu oI fifihing, and with one exception 
all are either pure Polynesian or contain weil-known Polynesian influences. It i» 
not suggested that these by any meaiL? corapiete the list of locaUtifts where suck bskita 
arc in use, but merely that with the limited infomratjon available such imi^rUat 
centres as the Marquesas and the Low Archipelt^u have so far yielded no authentic 
specimens. Some tonaideratiDJi of the distribution of these baits may be of help 
in. the study of the early Polynesian migrationp. and a reference to the map will ehow 
how eaaentiully PolynesifLU this contrivance ia. That it must have inien inveuted 
in early times, prior to the migrations that flawed into central Polyuetda, is obvious, 
and looking at the map, and recalling how New Zealand was peopled from the liast, 
one U mclined to lay down the track from Hawaii southwards, to Tahiti thence 
westward, until even the fnnga of the Solomons and the outlying islands of New 
Caledonia were reached i that no settlemeata went made in the New Hebrides would 
be accounted for by tlie unfavourable disposition of the natives, for even to-day 
there is no group in the Padfic where strangers are less welcome. A feature of these 
baits is that the natives account for t-heir shape by a tale which, whilst always agreeing 
m its main outlines, yet difiera considerably in the details : this nffordfl proof of 
common origin, whilst the presence of the minor variatlona shows that the tale must 
be of considerable antiquity to have allowed time for these variatiomt to have crept 
in. The most extensive of these fables was kindly sent iite by Mr. Standen, Assistant 
Keeper of the UoiveiBity Miuieum, Manchester, and was cuUected by Mrs. Hadfield, 
wife of the well-known misaionary at Life. Loyalty Group. " One day a Hat came 
down to the seashore of Lifu. Re wished to cross to Mar6 to visit his rdations, 
but was afraid to undertake sach a long swim. Presently a Cuttlcflsb came along, 
and the Rat asked him where he waa going. ' I am going to Marc to see my relations,' 
replied the Cuttlefish. ‘ Will you toke me acnasa, for 1 too want to see some relatious 
over there,' said the Rat. ‘All right,' said the Cuttlefish, ‘get on my back, and I 
will take you over' ; so the Rat jTmJi*ed on the Cuttlefish's back and they set off. 
About half-way across the sea became rather rough, and tic Cuttlefish 'a body stuck 
out of the water each time it topped a wave. The Rat began to laugli, and bughed 
so much, that the Cuttlefish became very much annoyed, ‘ What are you laughing 
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at ? ^ ho ^\d* ' Qhr 1 aca oiiJy bughmg a*- hald head/ roplicd the Hatr Then 
the Cuttletiah wiiS very angry, and Raid*" If you laugh at me again, I will divo down 
and let you drowni/ This fiighteneci the Rat \T?ry mochp and he held hlcnself iop 
nithoLtgli lie was nearly bumting with laughter whenever the bare body of the Cuttle¬ 
fish showed. At last they reaehed the ifiknd, and aa soon as the Cmttlefiab backed 
up to the beneh, the fiat jumped off and rolled about on the sand^ ghriekhig with 
langhter and crj^ing ontp *0h, what a bald hoad I oh. what a bald head I ’ and never a 
word of thanks to the Cuttlefish ; then the Cuttlefish became furious and tried to get 
at the fiat* but coliIlI not. So CAUing out to the fiatp ' Wait till T get yon in the water, 
and then I m ill give you a bald head/ the Cuttlefish mshed iiff in a mge^ and dived 
deswn to see his relatives, ivhilst the fiat mn away to tell hla about the Cuttlefishes 
bjild head. Since then the R^t and thii Cuttlefish have been deadly enomii-s, Thhs 
ia why, when the Cuttlefish secs the baitn it thmks h is itR nneient enemy the Rat, 
and rushing rmt to seize it clin^ to It ^^ 4:1 strongly that the fbhi‘nnnn easdy hrings 
it to the surface before the amiB can be unclasped.” 

lu the Tongan Ctroup the version is as folio wb^ ?—** The Rat and the Octopua 
tribe were once warm fTienda^ but a rat on a volcanic iisland that was suddenly found 
to be sinking behvw the Hurface of the water, having called in an octopus to carry 
him on ids head to a more secure dwelling placep with promises of cwo-nutaln return 
for safe carriage, not only forgot to pay his [»a#iaagCp but having felt ill on the voyage, 
behaved in anything but a nice raanner. These facts so rankled in the hearts of the 
Qctnporbi that they were quite uoahb to resist making an onslaught on a bait which 
combines the element of both rat and nut.” This is the only gmup where the uut 
is menrioned, and thifi h pmbably a later addition. Taking into ccnsideratlon 
the strong Tongan influence in tbe Fiji Islands one might expect the story as found 
there to bear a close rcRemblatice to the ioimer, but snch h not the ease, 
as may be judged from the foUowing version collected by Miss Gordon Cuiuming 
some fifty years ago from the Inland of Ngau®. “ A Rat one day feU off a 
canoe into the aeu^ and binded on the head of a Cuttlefiidi^ greatly to the akirDi of 
both. The Cuttlefidi was going to shake off the Rat. when the latter prayed him to 
show mercy on him and carry him to a place wtere his grandfather and grandmother 
were waiting fur him. so the kind Cuttlefish swam on and on till he vrm weary, but 
the Rat enjoyed the new mode of travnl, and urged him to go on farther and farther. 
At last they nearetl a gr&ssy bank which was jiurfc where the Rat wished to land^ 
•but being an ungenerous aoimsl himself he feared the Cuttlefish would play him some 
trickp so he cried. * Oh, please do not land me thrti^; T shall surely die/ But the 
Cuttlefish being w?aiy of him swam stmiglit the bank, whereupon the Rat jumped 
odborc. and instead of thanking his kind deliverer he tjm away jeering—so now the 
Cnttlcfish hates the Rat, and is always on the wateh to seize him and punish him/^ 

^ LttmWt, of ih^ Wan^trTtfu P- 

• Coition CuQiiiiitig, Ai Hitme la IPOlp p, 
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Stair, * wIiD^e book on Samoa is well known, gives liliD folio wing Jikort aceount. 
"Tlie Etati miJ tie CtittlefiBh fought, and the CuttlcfiBh wa? defeated, hence long- 
cheriiiihed anger and feud has existed between them. In cniuseqneiice of this, when¬ 
ever the rat^sliaped bait is rattled b^dofe the OnttlefbLli, its ancer is excited at the 
sight of its old opponent.” The raa^t intemetbig remark In the foregoing h that tha 
bait is rattled when in operation. 

In thi? Ellice Gnmp tht? Cnttiefbili hdt doed not a{i|)eaf to bt In UftPt althongh the 
squid Feki is vnlncfl aa a bait [or hookii. Hedley* during bis resideJic^ on Funafuti 
noticed thinr entire absence. On Nine or Savage Islaud it is m general nsK, and the 
fetory of this wHt tn^tween the rat and the octopus le well kno^n. I am iudehted tii 
the Rev, Cidleq of the L.ilS.,the Resident SILssionaiyj for the following version, 
and also for the gift of the very excellent example figured later (Fig. 4), The story 
ait eoUi^cted hy him ia a» followsA Bat. and a Cmb put to sea in a tlam shell, 
the Rat was afraid Icjst the shell should ainfc, and wished to retuni to the shore, 
but the Cmb, knowing he would not drown if the shelf did upset, would not consent. 
Presently the ahcll filled and 3HJik. The Grab ssank t-tm and cmwled home, but the 
Bat was drowning. Came an Octnpufl, and supporting the Eat above the wavee 
with one of his tentaclee*. toot him ashore. The Rat in his fear evacuated on to the 
head of the Octopus* but the Octopus did not notice it. When the Bat wu 3 safe 
ashore he called out to the Octopus , " Put your hand on your head.* The Octopus 
did HO and drew it back fifthy, ever since the Octnpna has sought to catch the Rat 
and eat him/^ The introduction of the crab into the story is new, and may be 
cou^idered na a lucal addition, since it doe# not went ci$ewhere J but the pueraL 
theory" that the rut ill-requited the octopus lor aervice.^ rendered remaioR the 
same. 

On the other side of the Pacificj, in the TIawaikn Group, this contrivance is also fo 
use. Captain Cesuk ® noted the stone jankers whb^h form part of the bait lying in the 
canoes alongBide his vessels, and lemaTkci] on their iivnl shape and the groove riTnnnig 
do™ the centre, and mistook them for sling Jstoqtia* In this group the squid was much 
appreciated sis a footl, both when fresb or drie^I in the sun, and formed a favourite 
Jtdbdi to their usualiy Komewhat tasteksH Pm ; incidentally J have observed the oaruij 
liking in Brittany, w'here heaps of tbe«e na^ydoDking fish, dried a rich brown rolnur, 
can bi! mm for in the markets which are such a f^ttin^ of the coast towns, 
From the x-ast nuiidiefe of sinkers that are etill to be found in the group one must 
minuisethat this method «f fishing was in very general URe. The material far these 
sinkers varies considetablyt although those of la\'B or coral are the most common ; 
Home even are made of granite hum Hong Kong, obtained from die balloat of bailing 
ships. 

^ Stair^ OFif ^Fniw* p, IftBi* 

^ Hedley^ Thr. Aiftfl cf Fattfl/Wi, No. Ill, jp^ 26 a. 

» Cook, Third H. ^ 
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DESCBJPTlOJf OY THE FlCUJU^S. 

Lifa m Lffjfffify Gtmtp, 

This example was coUeeted by Mrs. Hadfeld^ mfe f>f the Avell-knowii misisionai:}.'. 
The budy cunsists of an oval lump of coml rubbed down, on top of which b affixed 
a seotion from the shell of Ctjprmi M/mrkaim. The tail is a natural twlg+ around 
which is wrapped a cord of twisted bikiiatm fibre ; the Une for Buspension as well 
&s the biDding cord is also of this inateriaL An intercstiiig feature of this bait 
(occurring also on Samoan baits) is the pre§{ericc of four of bEmana-leafi two on 
each side, infcentled to represent the feet of the rat- Mrs. Haddeldi who Iia'i lived 
cm Lifu for twenty yeam^ sayi that the natives have no special name for tlie^o baits ^ 
but that they are always called Rats, Aji,^ whilst the Octopus is called .Voficsf- 
T am indebted to Mr. H. Standen of the UniverRity ^luaeuiu, Manchc^stcr, who is the 
present owner of this bait, for a photograph from which the figure is taken, as well 
for the whole of thi: notes dealing witli the group i also to Dr, Wh M. TattersaU, 
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Keejrfr of the Museumj for kindly permitting the hflit shown in Fig. 8 to be photo¬ 
graphed» 

Tonkin Gmip. 

Churchill speaking of these baits, says, " Highly apecklked is the employment 
in Samoa and Tonga of the lure for the oi’topus/^aiid he mentions the use of long strips 
of green leaves ae hemg particnlatly attractive to that creature (r/. Fig. 11). I think 
rather that the use of lea^^ea k confined to certain hxalities, namely, to the Hawaiian 
Group, Tonga, and Xiue; at any rate, ! have definite information of their use from these 
three pbmea only. It may also be ciLstroman- at Lifu, for in Fig, 1 the tail carries a Cord, 
andn aa will be i^hown in the description of the Niiie form, tfib is for attaching leaves 
(Fig, 4), Further, T dissent from Churchill's* view that theae leave^i attract the 
octopus (as bail); their presence, it serins to me, b to enmoufiage the bait, and conceal 
the line and oGicr portious which fall Ehi3rt of the uaturaJ form. The native name 

> i^^nty IL Ray* 

* CfatitcbiH, Eitskr laiattd^ CarfiDgic lu^t. Report, 1013, p. 240. 
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is l/ttei according to this writer, whereas Lambert^ gives it Eis Maka {hook] 
Pechi, Reverting to this figure, it wHI be noticed that tlie general outline is more 
rat-shaped than TnBn}r, and the grinding down of the central portion, which U usuaUy 
of a quarta-ltkc stone, must entail coniidemhle labour. The attached sectiinus 
of Cyprsea shell are never nameroua, and a eonaideiable portion of the stone anker 
is uFually expcksod. The “ tail ” should be longer than is djown in the figiifB, and is 
made of flexible rootlet, altlicugh Lambert mentions tails of sennit. The length of 
this specimen is 3J in. (fl*5 crus.], exclusive of tail, and it carries only two sections 
of ahfU, attached by wcU-made sennit line. I am indebted to Mr. Oldman for kind 
to reproduce this tuple. 



Ilfl. 

Oldman CoilHrUon. 

Samoan Oranp. 

Prom this group I unfortunately know of no authentic examples in this 
country. The legend of the mt Is, however, generally known, and a short account 

has already been given. Stair * gives a good account of this bait as follows; _ ** The 

Rat [Ok Imor) was not much larger thiui a good-sixed. fidd monse. The bait used 
m the capture of the Fei, or Cnttlefleh, b mudo of wickerwork in the shape of a rat, 
in which are placed smalJ stones so that it lorm^ii sort of child 's rattle/* This is the 
first time the auggestion of a rattle occurs, and it turns up again in the Society Group, 
though in this case it is the noise of the plates of shell knocking together that is said 

^ LiiubeH:. p/!il? fFaTirfeWp iB 83 , p, IS+. 

■ Stair 014 Saturn tftflT, fu IBS* 
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to be so ottiactive to tbs octopus. CJiurchilli says that the native name for this 
contrivance ia and that it conal^ts of a bnndle of Ti (Z)^offlFHo) leaves attached 
to a stone, a desoription which hardly agrees with that of Stair. The makbg of these 
baits was a Tecogniwd industry fas with ail other articles that required skill among 
the Samrjans), and those engaging in it were known as Fai-PiiUtae Frv.^ The name 
for the octopus was Zo/rie = Fig. 3 shows a good eioimple of the type in general use, 
and ia drawn from a figure in an article by Dr. Sierich in the I»s’emtT({mm(es Arritil 
fir EtknogmpAu^, Band 15. im. p, 180. The text description is unfortunately 
abort. The native name is given as Isiomu, which differs from that given by 
Churchill. It is interesting to find that Sierirh speaks nf a mouse as suffering from 
the antipathy of the octopua, in agreement with Stair’s remarks already quoted. 
A compiinson vnth the Tojigan example in the preceding figure will show the close 
reaemblanoe both in form and method of construction, w'hich is not surprising con¬ 
sidering the close nelationahip of the two groups. The numerous strips of native 
cloth or coco-nut fibre attached to the " tail "are noteworthy. 
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AVilff." S{ivt!§e IshmL 

The apcciiaea ilJiistmted, together with the legend already given, were sent 
me by the Rev. .Jarufis CuJlen, L.M.S,, Resident .\ii3Bionari- on the Islnnd. It is quite 
durtinct from any o^er specimen in a number of pointe, and having been sent tu me 
direct may be coiiBjdefed correct in every detail, irnlikc the Tongan tvpc there is 
no mtemal sinker of stone or coral, the weight of the two shells abne being con- 
wdered sufficient. The length ovct-all is i5J ins. (39 -4 cms.), and the weight 7 oz. 
The wo^en “ tail" pnjjecta about three inches, forming the head, and to this is 
attached a length of fine fibre (flAUnte) which serves to attach the bunch of half 
a do^ atnps of coco-nut leaf. The lower Cj-pnea is drilled with two holes, and the 
tail being flexible fite tightly into the lip of the upper shell, the whole being 

‘ ChnTvhlU, t^iultr frhTtd, Csmenic Ini=t., fDIi. 

^ Stair, on Soaoa, LmidDn, lSfl7. p. ms. 

• Headley, Tkt Atofl ^ FuiaJuH, Sydney. IsSOtt. N>. X p. 4^ 
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Btcriired with laifhiiigs th^t pitk np the ** tail iit either extremity. The ixitopua on 
Niue ia ealled Ft!ke^^ 

Figi Gwujk Ns<iti Istafid^ 

Tki^ typcj although of n niore aimple form than e^caniplea, yet ahowa mnch 
ingozmity in its construetioa, Tlxe foimdation ccnip-ista of &p egg-abaped lump of 
corah Tthich u alnioi^t coinpletcly covered by the erowtia of a pair of large mottled 
t^reeu shelb of etjual size; the lipa and husas of these have tieen ground down until 
they rejMsrabie the two hjilves of a coco-nut fdiell- In the space left by tiie curve of the 
edge at each extremity of the upper Oypnea, two pairs of 4)uite small cowriee jut? 
inaerted, to cover the exposed coral sinker ; these give a Huggeation of eye&, which, 
however, 1 hardly think is iuteotioiiaL The “ tail ” consists of a fihort st-Dut 
TOcitlet, and b peculiar in it* dimnwanl and slopbg position; thb wotdd caiise the 
bait to rest on its side whm in use. The bait^ being nearly the shape of a faalh would 



siQ* -L—sAvaiiE tsLANo l^ErtTi:). 
Audior^d CoUKtlem. 


roll in nny curtent ; the sdfi tad, thereforo, b probably mtenfJomd, since it would 
lodge in any convenient fiasure in the coral and serve as an anchor. The whole con- 
trivance b bound together with jid endrcling band of plaited sennit of the regular 
Fi j ian typcn The w^eight is considerable, being neady 11 lbs* 

I am indebt^ to Miss Gordou Cimimmg for pemiafiiofi to describe and figure 
her highly mteresting specimen- Mbs Cumming's delightful account of her resildcnce 
in Fiji is well known, and this particular bail la mentioned therein.® 

FaJmafu: Union Group. BoiviUirh Ishnd. 

01 tlib group I have not been fortunate enough to Jind a specimen to figure, 
but Lister^ gives us a fairly complete account of the eodtrivjmoEB, and ibstanccs the 
liocof a bunch of coco nut leaflets. He aaya, The oett^pne bait waa nmde on the 

1 .Smith, Joiirikil Sxiiiy^ June, l&Ol, p, 103, 

* Qerdon Cumming. .41 fJn^me in Fijh p- 345. 

• Lj9t«r. •* Notes og thr Nuti™ of Fakiuifu,'' ./oarit. Anfhrop. I oat.. 189^2. vol xxi. S8, 
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eame plfln as tkoae Tonga or Siuuoa, tU., with a mottlod cowne shell for a body^ 
and a tail with strips of coco-nut leaiiet^i attached to it. It wa^^ however^ not so 
rat-like in shape as the baits in tlioae Litanck^ and I found that though they have a 
version of the widely spread rat and octopua story, they do not look on the bait as 
representing the mtJ* 

Funafuti* EUice Group. 

Hedley,^ whose mvestigaticos on Funafuti extend over several mouths^ reniarks: 

The octopus hart of stone and cowry shells ao frequently used in Polynesia was not 



no. 5.—jfaATTj FIJI* 

OuLnuninu^a GoAleetieu* 

Been by me. The native natue for the fish is Fchi, and they are valued as baits for 
hooks/' 

TcihitL 

*> 

Referencefl bj the early navigators and otbers to the farm of the baita m tteo in 
the Society ffroup are fortunately fairly plentiful. Porkinwn’g narrative of Cook’s 
First Vo3fage reads as foUovfs®: — “ Sometioies they make use of a decoy made of the 

I Heclley, The Ahll of i\iuifoi^ Sydney, ISOfl, Xo. 3, p, 363. 

■ Porkirtfioii, 1773, p, 10. 
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nf and ntb?r nbelU, i^bicb are perforated and tied together ta tke ^hap^ 

of fbh^ making u he^ad nl tt with a tiinall cowrieT and tke tail i& fnnned of grai^ 
ijigenidiiaiy pLaited. At a tittle tiistance under this de4:^OY hangs the honk/^ The 
fine engraving on Finte gjveii a rerj'' fair likeness of the bait as we know ft to-day. 
Two tails only are shown, in which it resemhleH the specimen shortly to be df^ribed : 



flO^ 6*—^TAEm. 

Fuller Collection. 


the addition of the hook is obviously an error Ofl Parkmson^B part, for this is plainly 
an ordinary bone and shell spinning-hpok for cateblng bonito. Elib,^ the pioneor 
mii^onary, writing about 1820, ha^a a good account of these baits — "The bait 
consists of a straight piece of hard wood a foot long, ttmnded and polished^ and not 
half an Inch in diameter. Near one end of this a mtmbet of the most beautiful 



no. i, —TAHm, 
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pieces of the cowry or tiger shell are fastenfid one over the other, like the scales of a 
fish or the plates of a piece of Armonr, until it ts about the size of a turke^^a egg 
and resembles the cowry. It ja suspended in a horizontal position by a strong line 
and lowered by tba fisherman from a small canoe, until rt nearly reaches the bottom. 
The dsherman then gently jerb the line, causing the ahoU to mo\^ m if inhabited by 

^ Elb. PoTjm^H ibuwrAs#, p, TSG. 
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iV fiiili; tlie jerkoLg uiPtion U tJtlJed Tootmfe^ tiii rmue of tim arngmlar cfintrivmre^ 
Tilt cuttlofish, attracted* it ib fiupposed^ by the appearance of tke cowry (lor no bait 
m iL^Qd)p dartB out one of its anus or rays whlcli. it winds round the shell and faeiena 
along the cipp-uiogs between the plates, Tbo fi^heTinaii continued jerking the Iiae 
and the foh puts lortli another and another ann or ray until It has quite fastened itself 
to the shelb, when it is drawn up into the tauce and sectired," Such is ElIisA account, 
and In view' of the great difference between it and ParkinsonX it Is obvious that two 
distinct typea at leiist were in use in this group. Fortunately, Dr. Tatteraall of tho 
Manchoatcr Museum was able to provide me with an example of the type deswrifaed 
by Ellirt (Fig. 8)p which ie further vouched fur by Leefison^ on observant Fnjnchimn who 
wrote the accoimt of the Co^tJijEte*! Vomge^ and who speaks of this particular pattern 
m follows!:—Their most ingenious melliod of ffbhing is called Poreu^ need in the 
capture of octopi from the bottom of the sea. It is made of a small wooden rod 
haraig at one end a numbcT of pieces of shell loosely attached forming au oval ma^a 


H 
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which also providee necessary weight fc>r linkage. When the contrivance Is shaken 
a nciisc is produced from the fragmeiits of ^elk, which attracts the octopi which 
enfold it ftdth their anna and are thua drawn up.^' Reverting to Fig. <5* which 
iUustrates the type that Parkinson figures, one notices at once the greater daboration 
and consequent superior ffnish as cxjuif^red with any of the baits hitherto shown. It 
would seem that no stone sinker is used, and in order to obtain the necesiaaty weight 
additional discs of the C^prcea are attached wherever posBib1e^ over and above the 
large complete shell which fomi* tbe foundation ■ in the present example there arc 
eight attached Hegments. Through the centre of this mass of shells a skudex bone 
IB passed (probably obtained froni the kg of a frigate bird), pmp^ctiiig some 6 ins. 
(15-3 cms.) at the tail end^ and ins. (4*5 cms.} at the head. This bone tad- 
proj^tion ia then wrapped with stout braided sennit of flat section, and it is to this 
that the three tails are attached with fine coni* Two loops for suspension are pro¬ 
vided, one at the apex of the piincipal shell, the other being foAtened to the short end 

» Leeson, ^ h Fuif, IffijB, p. 390. 
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of the protniding bone, which ih. use was probably coTer^ witb a Turbo shell, oa 
nhown in the following figure. The total length is 1&| ins. (40-i enia.}. Fig. 7 
is aimilar to the foregoing e:xcopt that only two tails arc present. It howevor^ 
more cumplete than tisiuil und has the intact: this consists of an entire ehel) of 
Turbo p^kohtusu This flpecimen was in the Sydney family and came from their 
residence Frugimlp*^ Side up. The leiigth ia 16 ias^ (41 oma.). The remark made by 
Lesson^ already quoted, that the squid is attracted by the rnttliag of the emaU aeg- 
meats of shell, may perhaps be not imfounded, since ihia epedmett when bumped on 
a table emits a curious hoQow rattle. Fig^ 6 has already been referred to, and this 
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type WB9 tie auliject df both EUb's and Ltsiicin’s rtunarka. This represents, the 
ultemativo Tal^ian form; as regards tho actual bait it lEBcmbles the type already 
deaJt trith, the raain difference lying in the suhatitution of a stiff wooden rwl for tho 
sennit tails. The body of the bait, whieh is nearly hidden, consists of a cnniplotc 
CffpTira tigria Hhell anonnd which are attached nine oval flections cut from the dorsal 
(Furfacea of Cifprm iigrij. C. arohica. and C. ventrkulis, Tho length of the rod, which 
is of black Wood, is 12^ ins. (31 ‘it onw,). The suspenflion cord, which seems somewhat 
slight for the purpose, is of banana fibre. 1 am indebted to the authorities of the 
Manchester tJaiveenUy Museum for permission to illnstrate this epeeimen. My 
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lidthcirity for mcluding Fig, 9 rests oji tke faltuwuig reference by the Earl of Pem- 
brolte^ :—** They mw «ff the coaTes side of a Large spotted coinTy, fasten a hook to 
one end snci a line to the other. They then fill the sliel with a Large lump of roasted 
breadfruitp and bait with a smaller Luinp/^ The of the cowrie ehell as a bait 
container seems to indicate that it was primary jji tended fur taking squids. The 
anthoT referred to says that he saw it m a4‘;tuaL use on the reef, wliicb is where they 
would be found ; at the same time there are ho many varieties of reef-Jsh that it is 
more than possible that other than squicb might be taken* This particular specimem 
is in the Yancouver Collection m the Britkh Museum, so that it datcii back to JT93| 
long before foreign induence had become felt. The book itself Ls cut frutn the hLack 



Bs^np Museum^ UddoIuJil. 

pearl abell and embodies the peeuliaritieH common to Tahitian Unoks, The distance 
between the hook and the sheLI b short, about 2| ins, (6*3 cms.}. The shell Ijait- 
coiitainer may be tliat of a trrab, whilst the La^diiu^ nm of twisted fibre. The 
specimen is shown half sUe. 

Group, 

The baits from this group difier considerably froTn those in other parts of the 
Pacific, The principle on which the coutrivanee works liasi for some reason been 
reversed, and, instead of lying flat on the the tail becomes a $tout rod held 

perjxindicnlarLy by the line j in order to anare the fiiih the bottom of the rod m fitted 
with a barb,^ the eopiposition of wLiich varies. The whole has thusp in prineiplcp 

^ Sautk Sm Biibhhtp, 187^, p. 130. 
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iK^onifi an ordiuftTy hnok, itj ifr’IiTcli ij attach^t on th^ onij side* 

u aUjne Binker, and on th^ other the bak^ m fcpreMnted by a large and complete 
Tiger cowriPj tte harb being hidden by a bunch of coco-nut leal Ertrip$. ’The native 
name Is ilffiihtu Ln-Hee^ hook for wtopi, Ntme of the early toj^agora seem to 
have noticed contrivancct except the ever-ohserviwit Cookp who mistook the 
grooved fiinkers for sling stemes^ Fig- 10 was kindly forwarded hy Dr. Brigliam of 
the Bishop Mnaeum^ Ilonolidiit arid k representative of the general type, besides being 
cntaplete in all details^ Unfortunately I have not the meafinretnentA, but the shell 
is obviousl}’' Cyp^'ojji lujrirut. Kg, 11 shows a pair of old-time baits, unafiected by 
European inflnence. in this instance the bone bflitbH are slLa[>ed like those of the 



no. IL—HAWAITAM GHOFP. 
Eidhop MiiBcnm* Honolulu, 


Bon i to hooksp and are dnlJed w'ith a g^ingle hole* Tbe line^ hfiwcver, is still carried 
dfiwn to the base of the barb^. and runs parallel to tie wooden rod which 
thu^ becomes the shank. The specimen on the left is noteworthy in having tlie Btone 
whkor rcpUiAiod by a second Uypma shell. It is iateresting to note the neat 
way in which the ainker of the rigit-bind specimen is attached. Both these ara 
figured by penaission of the Bishop Museum authorities. Fig. 13 w illustmtive of 
modem improvemcntei having two barbs of iron wire; no doubt they were more 
serviceable than the single-bone barb, and it is somewhat surprising that this duplica¬ 
tion of the barbs was not carried out in the older specimens. The stone sinker is 
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a fine old example, and greatly antedatitB tlie rest of the contrivance [ in use this 
was probably tnxoisbcd with a bunch of fibres wbjeh in the water would rise up and 



no. \2.^nA.ytA3iAs ohoitt. 

fil H rrt fcn OoUeethih^ 

tend to hide the barbs. The total length is 7| ins. (I9^d cms.), 1 am mdebted to 
Mr. Oldman for leave to figure this very interesting cmmple. 
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Fig. 13 difeis in seTeral d^tUs anti k the oiily iimtance of a flqiiarai shaft 
that I have »eea. It ia unfortimat^ly ineomplete Ofi regards the C}'preeft shelly bat 
fcht^ figure is iiselul in fibowing how the barbi which is of iron^ attached- The 
photograph for thia illustnition was kmdlv sent tne by the authoiitiea of the Philar 
delphU Museum, 11,8A, The locality k giveii as Kavali (Kauai). 

From San Cristovul ia this group eoroes this very simple cotitrivanee (Tig- 14), 
which while serving the same purpose yet differs widely Imm any of the established 
forms ahcady dealt witlu Although Pnl 3 mfisian infiuenee is strong in some of the 
Eastern portions of the group and might have been reaponaible for its inception, 
yat in this case 1 am inclined to thhjlr that its use k a purely Melancsmn mvention 



no. 14—SAN CKiSTOVAL I SOl-OWOST OUOUF, 

Bdtkh Mus^kiu 


derived from the peculiar habits of the cuttlefish. I understand that it k in u^o 
hi an almosl^ aiiuilar form tan the ehores of the Moditectuneun. The strips of leaf 
attached to the cowrie are stained red. and it would therefore seem that this colour hus 
some special nttmrrtion, for in this country and on the South Coast of Ireland red rags 
are used for identically the aame purpose. This very uncommon example is in the 
British MuHenm Collection. The rod. which is of batnbcio. mea-TOte^ 25| ina .{66 ■ 6 cms.), 
but in its original state was probably longer. The line which attuches the shell is of 
twkted fibte^ 9 ins, (22 ^9 cms.)long. In use thk contrivance would be carried by a 
native searching the p<»ok along the shore or on the reef, and not lowered from a canoe. 



THE OLDER PALEOLITHIC AGE IN EGYPT.i 
[With Plater 1^1 VJ 
By C. G* SELiGjrA5r, >LD.. E.E.S. 

The following paper presents the results of the study of a considorable numbei: 
of flint implements from tlie high desert of Egypt, foJ^ the most part eoUected by 
tnyself during the eri-Tly part of 1914, when rm attempt was made to obtain dclinite 
Btratigraphic evidence as to tUo ant^uity of impleoients eshibiting a technique 
which in Europe would he clasued aa Cheileaiit Acheiiieim or MousteriaiiH 

The flitea visited were Abydos^ Thebes, Tell el-Amanm^ Meift and the Wady 
Sheikh. 

One result was immediately obYioii*—for descriptive purposes certain areas 
can. be described as " flint less/" for whereas flints of paliocrlithic type were evetywiiere 
common in the neighbourhood of Abydos and Thebest (where indeed flakes, probably^ 
as will be shown, of Upper Mousterian age, can only be described as overwheLEuingly 
abundant), worked Bakes of jiaLoeoIitbic type were not only relatively^ but Absolutely, 
scarce in the neighboixthtMid of Meir and Tell el-Ainama. At Heir, a week’s search 
in the neighbourhood jnelded only five ondoubted pieces of Monsterian technique, 
namely, two Bmall flakes (one |>DUjt and one scraper) and portions of three other 
iiuplemcntB, while at Tell eLAmamn oven fewer speciniens were found, nor wore auv 
Chcllcan or Acheulean specimeiis found at either site. 

With regard to the Wady Sheikh no stones of definite |ialseolithio type 
were seen, a result foreshadowed in Dr* H. 0. Forbes^ publication,^ since of the 

1 In EvUeutLcig AJUil worlimg up the nmterioJ I iutve received the froeat u&uHjuic« fmm mimy 
friendflu 1 wouM espedaOy meotioa the l^te Dr Starge, who, when I sf ae emb&rkmg on thb work 
in 1914, placed liiis great eolleotiua at my dia|bm&l and gave me miu^b ^aloeble advice^ ^ir 
Herovlen l^iL PtofcBsor Fliniierfl Petrie, wid Mr. L«da have given me aoenos to the cnlJt?otioiiB 
with which tbe^ ftasoclatod. JTcaara, Hefiry Balfour, Mifee Burkhti and Be^ginald Smith have 
been of i^oEutont aesiBtanoe la que^tjemfi Doncemetl with typology imd dietribntiDfL tn Egypt 
my indebtedoraa b fx^imlly grBot; withemt Profe^swr KwvilEe^s hoepitality And ossistwnra it 
wonld have been diMctilt, if not impossible, to work at Ahtdo^ and I am oIbd lodebt^ to Dr. 
BUckomn for pitting me up at Meir. Dr. Hume, Director of the Survej of Egypt, beshlBd belpmg 
njD in Eiaiiy ways undertook ft apooJifll juarDay to report on the grovels in whioh I bad found 
worked ftiota Mr* C. W. Marmy hoa bent mu imlbctioEia mode by himself an nuw ailea in the 
Elao^tern I>c*drt, wbilo I would sJski meatian Dr, Ekmrchajdt'H ugurteny in allowing mt to make inie 
of the OerniBJi Hemsfr at Thcbca. Hut above aU am 1 indebted to two of my ddeat frionda, tq 
Mr. A- B, Solomija far helping me colJoat, label and pock a veiy cousidurahlc mms of aionee, 
wetJ oa for taking a large mimber cf photogiwplia (innltidiTig thoea reproduced horej^ and to 
M. C. hJuojm for the tune aiid oare ahe hail imgrodginglj given to the driwingB fljoatnitktg tiii 3 
paper. 

■ On a Cbllecticm cl Sion* Implbiusnti . . . discovered . , , on the Flateatgc of tha ifllft 
Valleyt’’ qf tht XtWpaol voL n, 1909, Xoe. 3 imd 4, 

1 2 
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TL ttm ftmtm implemeritfi iit; figune!^ UietE is ooily ooe which might be cfonsitlered of 
imUeolithic form. Herti, however, apecimeiiB were fouiid of early hinturio date 
which are valuable from the light they seem to throw oo the patinatioa of the high 
desert spedmoiis of poleeolithic techaique. 

The litcrnttire of the enbject is parhap scantier than its importance and interest 
might safest. It was in J8fi3 that Pitt Rivers,* then Frosident of the Institute, 
published his ppr m which he recorded the diseovety of worked flakes in situ in 
the gravels in the neighbourhood of Sheikh Moi^sa, the mfidem bunal ground of 
Thebes. This led to discussions, in which both ardueologiBts and geologists took 
part, as to the age of the surface piecea of palioolithie shape found in abundance on 
the high desert. Dr. Forbes,* Mr. H. J. L. Beadnall,* Dm. Schweinfurth* and 
Blanckenhom,^ have all writteq on the subject and their views have been diseasaed 
by Dr. H. R. Ball,* who Ugares a number of specimens eolloeted by himself. Schwdn* 
fuTth's latest paper, probahly still valuable from the geological side, is vitiated by 
his determination to see eoliths everywhere, much more advanced implements 
being regarded as cohthic. 

Of more recent literature may be cited Professor Petrie’s* discussian of the whole 
Kgj'ptian stone ptiod and the account by Dr. F, H. Stems* of a collection foirued 
by Mr. G. W, Sliirmy in tie Eastern Deacrt and pr^^gntied by him to the Peubexjy 
MuBeuia. The Intter^ with phatogtuphii^ neprodnctioiiB of cvciy sTtom! in the collection 
as well as some in the Museum previously, is for the most part in the natUTe of a 
catalog raimnnS ■ the former^ while it makei cert^wn assumptions and draws certain 
coneliisions with w^hich manv will not agree, is valuable principally Iot its breadth 
of view and for its record of a precise atratigrnphiml obscrvii-tioii made at Naqada.* 
Mr, Currelly'fl recent puhlication, the catalogiie of the worked atones in the Cairo 
Mn^eutn,^” hgmes a nuniber of epecuncnB of the oUer polfiscilithic oge^ but the absence 
of adequate elucidatory letterpress, due largely to the iact that the exact provenance 
of mciffl of the ispechuenfl in the Museum is unknowtit greatly reduectt its value. On 
the comparati ve side for Europe 1 have found Cbmment^s monograph^ Les iJonifHcs 


^ On the Dtoeovery of Chert Iiiaplemeat« in Stiatificd Cnivel in the Kile Jfmtn. 

AiUknp. InM^i ^ 

^ Op. cit 

■ *' Neoliiiik Rint Ini|iLamfi]td from Lbe NodJurn Desert of the Fayum. 

*■ Fof 4 skun^m in Jiir Ethnoh^j voL atuvi, 1901. 

* Z^UxArifl dier Erdkund^ tu 1902, 

* '* Faln^lithle implementt* fmin tbe 1905, 19. 

' The Stdtae Ag)c in Egf^pi, 1913. 

■ Tiij; p^&Utaciliths nf the E&ittcm Harmrd Afii&m K 1917. 

■ Op. cii.^ 191a, p. 63 ami Figa. S, 6 md 7 an p fl| \ infm^ p. J3<L 

^ Caiidafttt dAS Antiqaiiis E^p4HnnA9 in dn 'Cnir#, Stone Implementiip** 

by Cherlea T. CurreHy. lOU 
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C(fv^€mpoT( 3 tins lienTie dam ta T^Ude de fd ^omma (1914) most uscfulp while for 
Africa thi& applies equally to the papers contributed by MM. de Morgivu, Capitan, 
and Boudy, to the Eevue de UMcde ^Anikmpologie (Paris). 1910 and 1911^ under 
the title £tude sur Ijes Statioim Prehktoriquefi da Sud Tanisien/* 

Tlie material upon which my own work ia based oonsi^ of the following 
aeries :— 

(i) The specimens collected at Thebes and Ahydoa ml914.^ 

(ii) A small collection made in 190® from the of Thoth Hill near Thebes, 

the height at which each specimen was found being noted.^ 

(iii) A large and valuable j^eries coIIectEd by Mr. G. W, Murray from Hannnama 

Wasif, and Wady Dibs newly discovered by himaelf in the Eastern 
Desert. These sites he between 26° and 27® N,, Hanimama being some 
40 km. east of Keneh while Wasif is on the other side of the Niie-Eed 
Sea w'ateraked about 100 km. farther east* The Wady Dib is abont 
169 km. north of Havtiman^a on the Ecd Sen side of the watershed in 
an almost waterless region. 

(iv) A number of sdeoted specimens from the Sttirge Collection. 

The implcnienta themselves may be classihcd as follows, the ** period ” given In the 
second column being that to which they would be assigned if they were of Europe&n 
origin- Forms which, as far 1 know, do not occur in Europe, are prmted m LtEdics, 

ifaud-aKes, p. .. .. *, Chellcs and St. AcheuL 

Hand^axe with berer point 

Finely worked ova tea»* «* . ^ St. AchouL 

Polnta 

Side-scrapers *, 

Borers 

Concave scrapers 
CrmcTiU 

Torioi^ pfriitt {infm p. 126 ).. 

Tnuged spear and arrow heads 
N'otched Baked 
End-scrapera -. 

(Concave end-scraper« 

Nt>fle end-scrapers 
End borers 

Asyminetric end-borens 

^ Incliiding a number ccdlected hj Miss Xwy B. .Tohustoo, to whom tuj b^si thsuks are 6 da 
for the loan of many of hex ^peDlmeiid Mnd for otbtf ossutanocp 

■ By Thntii Hill 1 meAn the bill In t-bfa port ol tim Qumeh MU miuw , Its peak, upon 

wMoL Atanii the mnLiimi of an Xlth dynasty obape^^ l& over 1200 feet, a feir foot higher than tJte 
Qom, the great peak overlooking Thsben about a mBo soutli of the Farehut road. 


Le MoustLer, 

These forms are not specially typical of the 
Mousterian but are grouped here with the 
type points and side-scrapets for reasons 
connected with the localities of the 
finds, stratigraphy, and patination^ 


^ Transitional to Capsian or CapeiaUp 
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The allDC^tion of the &pecimeDS to tbe&e penod^ will be diBCoiiSed lat-ex, meanwhile 
1 will tuily fray that from the moTphologfeal ^tuodpoint the l?iver-4rift types are 
unmistakable. The MouMeriaTi tyx^^j ^ ^ pojufii^ Hctupeni and borera go, 

are equally typical and ciui be pamileled pretisely by west European forma ^ while 
thoee that do not reseTnble Euro|^au forma ean^ aa 1 aholl show later, be derived 
from welMmown types, or else the process by which they arc fashioned will be shown 
to be idEntical with thoae by whieli the latter were produced. 

The great majority of the spcdnieiu! of Eiver-drift typea show a Cliellean or 
somewhat coanse St, Acheiil technique i only a few implcinents are of the fine 
St, Aclieul type with rdativcly small delicate facets, the Uaking of the majoritr of 
the hond-axeE, though free and nnconstrainedp and obvionsly the work of men who 
knew einetiy where each blow should fall to produce a given effect, l>eing decidedly 
coarse. This relative coarseness is equally marked in the majority of the implementa 
of Mousteriaii type^ "beiug especially obvious in the ** points and Xj^valloiA flnkea, 
many with but slightly trinimt'd edges. Thetso coufititute by far the larger number of 
the implemenifl found upon the high desert, the exceptions to be notod being some 
few Ecrapera and certain of the large “cTPScents"" discussed on pp. 124 and 125, 

A certain number of specimena canjiot readily be referred to either a Chellef> 
Acheuleon or Mousterion technique. If the west European forms be taken os atondards, 
some of these would be regarded as Aurignacian of the coarser type, or they might 
be regarded as of the age of the Abri Audi culture (though the Abri Audi point has 
not been found), and be termed Mousterio-Aiidgnacian [in AMcfl Muusterio-Capsian), 
if it be admitted that transitional fnmis exiat, Pef^nnaliy I am inclined to regard 
these as highly developed Alonsterian, the industry haiidng been modilied by Capshin 
influence from the North.^ 

Ill comparing the specimens from the Nile Valley (Abydoa, Tliebcfl) with those 
from the Eastern Desert, oertoin conditions and reoervatiqnii mujFt be kept in mind. 
I n the Nile Yatley, especially at Thebes, the carrying away of palffloUths lia« been 
extensively practised, not only by dealers, but ahto by Europeans who linve reguWly 
Bcnt out natives to bring them every decent specimen they could find, au that it is 

1 It bwnn now (rtsjicrilly jwcagnkcd that it is impoaaiblf’ to expinin the fiieccifijcm of pidi^ 
Jithk iypai by ftny ahnpln scheme' of develupniciil %n of PAiih type fram iu pm)L 4 ^Har« there 
dM not seem to be any reamn why our cumiit Idem with rugud ta contflnt^nirtBjnnrpbEifiU 
HbotiJd not be applied to the ritren of palBMdithk man in the AAOie way u arrapplird 
to prtiblemfl of dtirtrihutissn al tfau preseat day, Qn the applimtioa of this point of 
dew M. Brcnib who hod long rcpnffd the Aurigmriiuis u pmhfibly Afncan La origin, 
&tie! aA haTinp eulonked t.lie whole Bl^itcrrmnefui baajn, has written to me w fnilowu :—Jli tlm 

nei^libCNtiTlioad of tJie iSaiiftr*^ Capian iJiUttenrai appean to have been ncffted np to a iieriod on 
late BB the TudecKiisian and pmtO'iieoJithkv dnp, perhapq, to a nonditinii af sJann onatoyoiifl 
fco thoee that produced the northward Cupgian^Azdkii-Timlpno ij Un wav« whkh led to the 
ffDbntitution of thetr civilkatioa for that of the Western The mixed qiwnMJtera 

ol the nice* tif OftM't [Bavariit) and Mu^bem ( Portn^)^ but with the Mediterranwui typo pru- 
ilomiiuiLmg^ aoeord weU with tills point of view.^' 
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Dft exaggeration to aay that sacks full have been irmoved f-ach ^ntet, without 
the least regard to the position or site of collection. Sticli coUectioneeriiig ” could 
have only one reasilt ■ the great majonty of the larger and better worked and more 
ol>vioiisly valuable specimens have been picked up years ago. This especially applies 
to the hatid-axes nnd crescents^ so that there are scarcely any of these left 
at the present day.^ The Mousterian impleinents have not proved sq profitafale i 
the native for the most part rt^gards them as mere duJtes left over from the 
manufacture of the more massive tyx^e^i, and although plenty have been carried 
away* the doaert hm not biten Bkioned of these to anything like the same extent. 

Mr. Mnrray’H coUectioii from the Eastern Elesert from new rites discovered by 
himseif is not at this disadvantage, and a large proportion of his specimens are of the 
Chelles or St. AchenI type, hakes forming relatively a minority. 

The enviTonmental conditinTis prevniliog at Thebes^ Abydos, and Meir may, 
apart from the amount of Aand present* be regarded as identical. -4t Thebes there hs 
practically no S 5 and+ and the edgea of the specimens, even of the mOs>t delicate Bakes, 
are perfectly sharp* There is more sand aL Abydos, and a number of specimena 
show the effect of hlo™ Hatid^ especially such as were found near the top of the 
Wady, sanded up for over two-thirds of its extentp which was our usual mode of 
ascent to the high desert. 

At MeiCp whore the desf^rt ia comparatively low and there b more or least aand 
everywhere* every specimen of |)ale@M:)titliic type had the crests between the facets 
smoothed, and its snrfacc finely pitted* b some instances showing a lustrous polish, 

1 have no first-hand kiiE>wledge of the conditions prevajling at llammnmA and 
Waaif, but none of the hakes shows any evidence of the action of blown sand; moreover, 
Mr, MurrfLy telb me that there is now no eand at Wp^if and very little, or |>erhnps 
none^ at Hamnmma. Nevertheless, both from Tliebes and Uniiimama a few specimens 
of River-drift type have had their facets so much worn that tliey present a generally 
emtuithed aepcet* while their |patination seems to go deeper and to be very much 
softer than is usually the case. The condition they present would be iiccounted 
for, if it be supposed that they aia stones which lay im the surface for Rome tunCi 
precisely at that period when the vegetation-bcaimg Burface layer Lad wea-thcred 
away* but before the smidy detritus formed from it had been disposed of^ and that 
is was this detritus which smoothed the crests ; just as to-day the sand at Meir and 
in the neighbourhond of Abydos ib ^ving rise to typical dr^kattler^. 

Etdore discussing partienbr types 1 would point out that flints of both River- 
drift and Mousterian fotms and technique are found at every altitude^ there is 
nothing, as far as my observations go* in the surface distribution id these flints at 
the present day Ut indicate that the one type is more ancient than the other. Thus 
in 19CI6, in walking up Thoth Hill and without turning aside to make special search, 
1 picked up Mousterian flakes at heights of 400 (1). 700 (6),. 800 12), 900 (1), l-lOO (2)* 
^ Thus coly one ntscuat. was picked up In the fortnight or so at Thebes in 1914. 
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and 1500 (S) fe^t, tortoise cores at 700 (4) md !KXl (!) feet and mipleraeata of Drift 
type oElG at cftch 700, LOGO and 1400 feet.. 

TIib great majority of Loiplementfl from tie Tkebaid, whether of Drift or 
Moueterian type, proaent n more or less lustroufi leurCwe of a yellow-brown^ deep 
brown, brown-red or mahogany coloipr^ or of a tinge of orange flecked with black, 
while of the two faces of the Baiup implement one ift ^ost nlwap darker than the 
other. But besides this typical range of surface coloration whictk. as wiU be shown 
later, is due to prolonged exposure to hght and weather^ and to which 1 flhaU refer 
by the term “ palseobthic patma,” a certain itlatively small ntunber of implement of 
every tyjie ore to be fonnjl of the different shades of dnU whit-e^ “ atone ” colour and 
pinkish grey, ajid these are often irregularly mottled or marbled. As far as my 
liersc^nal experience goes, specimenfl of iheEW colours do not occur on the Iiigh desoTt 
platesii thev arCi however, by no means uncommon in the wadys and also occur 
in rclativdy snmll numbena in the washouts and debris of washouts which exist, 

in the neighbourhood of the Tombs of the Queens. 

This distribution wm puzzling until a certohi number of spcolmens, aU whitisll 
or light grey in colouTt had been found in siu in the undisturbed faces of gravel clife, 
when it waa realised tlmt the lighter coloured pieces found in wadys, predominantly 
at their edges, f c., at the foot of the tlifis fonoing their 8idea> were light coloured 
because it was onlv comparatively recently that they bad weathered out of the clifts. 

The two figures on Plate J, being reproduced with a brown ink, give a moderate 
idea of the difference in appearance presented by similaf implements according 
to whether they have been exposed on the face of the desert or have been preserved 
in a gmvei Of the two tortoise cores one wiia found on the gurfuce, the other removed 
by mysell from the hard cemented gmvel of Sheikh Muussa; the deeply c-oloured 
T^vallois flake is from the Sturge Collection, the wbltiah specimen was found by ftliss 
Johnston in a washout in the neigbbonrbcHid of tlie Tombs of the Queens. 

n. 

Iniplcnirntt o/ Rivcf-dri/l Tgpe. —The greater number of the^io afo somewhat 
coarsely worked, t.e., the final surface b produced by the removal of a compnmtfvdy 
small number of relatively large flakes ; but it must not be thought that these tools 
arc poorlv fashioned or unskilfully worked, and, as oiieadj stated^ they were evidently 
made by men who had in mind exactly where each blow ahould fall. It may be 
Buggestod that It was the certainty g| produciug the result; aimed at that allowed 
the retention of a conaidcruble portion of the origmal rough skin of the nodule, 
as b so often the case. Thciie implements are ao well known that it does not seem 
necessary to describe them at length or to reproduce any number; excellent examples 

* This obaerralioii Is bornfl tiet by the Jnet that of the large nuiubeT of ifnpIcinentB from 
f -fafniimmA Bjid Woelf mn by Mt. ihhijrnii', thnr? wa# only one of gi^yi«kh-tvhit)e colour, and 
hex? wod oulhing to ohow that this liaa out beet] foimd at tho foot of a qUIT nt bank of ^^vel. 
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arc figiirtd, e.g., by Cumlly in the Cmfu Cfl/vd^we. One of the heavier^ foughef type 
Chellean hand-a^cos^ is flhown in Dramng No. 1 ; its importaTice as beixig derived tEom 
A gmvel m discuBsed later, tneanwiiiEe attentioD may be drawn to its ebaracteriBtie 
shape. 

The Bpecimen from Hammama reproduced aa Xo. 3 is oepecially interesting, 
as it is worked into a definite short stciiit boring point. This has been attempted 
in two other specimen Ham main a and Urn Beliuiftt respectively, but in neither 

of these has the same degree of success been obtained- I ran find no reconi of any 
European implement of hand-axe type and Drift age with a similar boring point, 
but ftU Approach to this conditian is figured by de Morgan, Cnpitun] fwid Boudy from 
El Hekta to the north of the oasis o-f Gafea.^ 

With these coarsely flaked implementH m^y be compAred a amall delicately 
worked ovate, No. 3, fcotu Mahamid. overlooking the Nile Valley, also collected by 
Mr. Murray; the work here is of the finest late St, Acheiil type. An approach to the 
fine quality of this disc is shown by a large and decidedly coarser speciiuen from 
Waaif; Almost circular m nuthne, and lenticidar in section^ its maxinium length 
being ID cm. and its greatest thickness about 4^5 cm. It is especially interesting that 
although this specimen was picked up over 100 km= ffom the site on which the smaller 
and more delicately worked disc was found, the coloratian of the two Bpecmiens is 
almost identicaL In both^ une surface is orange speckled with black, the opposite 
surface being of a rather fight brown- 

Gcnemlly speaking the implements of the Drift types from Thebes have per¬ 
fectly sharp facets, and present no appearance of being wnter-wom. But this is 
not invariably true * I have myself collected three spcc^Inen^^ which seem to present 
every appearance of watec action. The first of these is a sniall roughly worked 
hand-axe of early CheUes type rather over S cm. long, retaining much of the 
original cnisl of the pebble; the second is a rather larger and bea^4er tool with the 
point missing, the fractnic being old ; while the third h a diatuictly better worked 
lenticular disc* one surEace being much more convex than the other ; this specimen 
has lost a portuoiL of its periphery by old fiACture. In all these specLmcns there U 
a certain smoothing of the crests between the flake Bears," and the patina, thicker 
and softer than k imuiilly the case (so soft that it is scratehed readUy by a steel 
is of an ofange browii colour speckled with black, and appears vrorm eaten, the 
chemical change having gone so far that the surface has begun to disintegrate. 

As will he shown later {qf. pp. 138-140)^ a siiriace of this culuur mdlcAtes pro¬ 
longed expoanre on the face of the desert, the condition w^hich has given their char¬ 
acteristic colouring to the great majority of implements of paheolitific types from the 
Egyptian deserts. lU intereat in theee pArtieular mstances h that it indicates tha^ 
the exposure took place after the impleinents Lad become water-wmm. 

* Op. iHK I&IO, p. IM Fifr 14. 

■ I indebted to Mr. H. Balfour for Lbe loggested use of tbe termA H&ks kaf and Uako bod^ 
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To the Ri?er driit groiii|> luiant also he rcfened u rare form of implement, Inng 
febdvely narroiir, prismatic or oval in Beedon, or almost blade-like. The finest 
specimens of this type that I have seen ace three of a deep toahogan}' bmwn colour 
in the ^Vshmolean JUueetun, labeUed “ Wadijen [Wadyen] Thebes,’' and there are 
also brokcu spedniens in the Stnrge CoDection; No, 4 represents one of these, 

/mpfmcBte 0 / Mmeterian T’s^pe.^Hfany of the JBousterian fiakea l^m the 
high desert of Eg>‘pt differ somewhat in fonn from those commonly found in Europe. 
A eonaidcnihle number are longer and narrower, such as No. 5, which is nearly 
11 ‘5 cim long, and scarcely a cm. broad, or tbeir form may immediately suggest a 
spearhead in a way which European specimens do not (Xo. d).' With regard to 
technique, the flaking is commonly coaiser than 5n European implemente {though 
a few of the finest scrapers are exceptions), and there are many specimens in which 
the retouching is of the slightest; this is especially true of many Levallois fiakefl, 
Noa. 7 to 21 give a general id™ of the lades of this industry, a number of the spccimcna 
being relatively coarse, thick and heavy, e.y., the points N™. 8 and 9 and the scraper 
No. 13 removed from the mass of gravel shown in the photograph reproduced as 
Fig. 2 of Flute II.* Rorers or uwls, though relatively miconinion, constitute a 
definite type of llousterian implement from the high desert. The sijecimen shown 
aa No. 15, bought by Dr. fJturge in Luxor, is an unusually fine example. It condstB 
of a typical iffousterian flake showing buih of perenssiun and faceted butt, ft is 
of rather dark grey colour, t.r., it is only slighlly patiiiatcd. Another less beautiful 
^■iraen coUected by myself shows an old palieoUthic pitiua which has exfoliated 
in parte, allowing a rough nirty red mirface to appear in patches, which, when magni¬ 
fied. are seen to have irregular edges which loot as if worm-eaten. A portion of the 
original surface forms a stop, and the point appears to have been retouched at a ijeriod 
subsequent to its original manufacture. Another borer which uiuy be considered here 
h that reproduced as No. Ifi. It may perhaps be regarded as a more advanced 
specimen Capsian influence. 

Notches (Fr. emwAw) are common; No. 30 shows a fairly typical notched 
flake, only one surface of this implement is shown, but the bas’e also bears a less 
crescentic notch worked in the inverse sense. Other implemente bearing aide notches 
are represent^ in Nos. 19, 31. 39. 47, and 48, while the asymmetric boring pointe 
referred te later {.«M p. I3t.) are produced by working u notch to one side of the 
median plane of a fiomted and somewhat keeled flake. No, 19 is a usual type of rather 
heav'y Mousterian scraper, but remarkable in that it bcarH three notches on one edge. 

^ Mousterian ^ts which, to judge Iron, thrir spj««n«, are freckly spear-hoads are not 

qmte (mknowu m Europf?. OumuujDt tn-o hn s. l ^ , 

d«.timaarl * a L ^ Jlililllg A IlatQh OCiLr ltd 

bflrtP, dffltiuetl, hfl BuggMte, t* pm eiii the •Itshdimeiit stippk,^ 

> Do atecRim. Capstan ami Boady (op. eit. Fig. 2S) tom Et Mskt* in Taaisia a sueci 

XtcT' ^ dda uf the uodule^ 
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Thp tortfliise votcl^ c^Ueil dufr homar (“ donkej^s hoof ^*) by the FeJlahiii of the 
Thebnidt who Liive be^n accustomed to collect LmiilmjieuLSj ia one of the be^t char' 
acteiiued of the more comiuoiity found artefacts. It is the cote from which a LcviijhiiB 
ilake has beeji struck, ami in its moat typical form conmtg of an irregukiJj circular, 
lenticLilar mass, plano-convex in section (it may indeed be almost hemhipkeiicalb 
the flat face being leally slightly cnjicave, and formed in the main by the sear left 
by detachment of the flake ; the periphery of this face commonly shows a c-ertaiii 
amount nf accessory flaking whit'h serves to define the edge of the flake remiivcd. The 
convex face is worked from the centre outwards so as to pteseut a number of facets 
nwliating more or less regttlitrly from the aumniit of the nodule, a considemble portiun 
of the outer crust usually being preserved. A notch at one purtiun of the periphery 
iodicutes the poaition of the point struck to remove the flake. Specin^en No- 22, 
from the flturge CoUeetion, is the best example I have seen of this form of core ; 
it ifl ^luost hemispherical and meaanTcs about 9x5 cm., being roughly 4 cm. thick. 

Such typical specimens are not common * in itis more ubu&I form the core is eo 
tTininied as to have very much the shape of tbe hall of a somewhat Battened pear, 
the notch indicating the point at which the core ia struck, being situated at the bnuvd 
end of the pear. Such coies are not generally lenticular in cJ!Osa action, the tw^o 
surfaces being approximately parallel probably because the pebble selected tu fuitu 
the core was flattened rather than spherical. In these corcs^ much of the back, t.c.. 
the surface opposite that from which the LevafloU flake Ea frtruck, ie represented by 
the original akin of the nodule of which, as already stated, tJxe two major opposite 
surfaces were flat inther than dtiined. 8[)ccimeiiB Nod. 25 and 2T illustfikte these 
points ; No. 2G, from Thebes, is ^J'5 cm. X 7^5 enn and 3-5 cm, thick, while Noh 27, 
from Abydos, is almost as longt and is not t|mte 2 cni- thick. 

Comparatively few of thefle cores reach Id enn in length- On the other hiuid* 
so many are between 5 and Ifl cm* that this ahiiost seeiuB to be a type lengtht and 
this especially applies to the cores that have been, worked hito tortoi^ pointB (infra 
and p, 12fi)h Thelargiiat tortoise core I have seen from Egj'^twaa collected by Mr. 
Murray im the Wady Dib site. It is 13 cm. long, 12 cm. at ita broadeat, and neatly 
5 cm. thick; its flake bed measures nearly 11 cm. by 8 cm. I have not myaelf 
seen any flakes of thiu size, the largest T have handled is subtriangidar, a trifle ov^r 
9 om. long, and about the name breadth. 

There are two implements which have been developed from the tortoise core. 
The first of these is the l^ge hollow scraper, an extremely well defined form for which 
I suggest the term “crescent.” The second implement is a heavy drawing or 
dragging point which is worked on the narrow end of the less domed tortoise cores 
and for which 1 propose the name tortoise point,^ 

* TortoiBC fwintu not m much because they oeexer on tortoise cores^ but beeauve thia atout, 
rather blunt pqint rec.-aJls the be&k of a tortoise. 
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Text-fignn; I, {o) and {&) repreeent aomeifliiftt diagraioatically the two aapecta 
of B tartoLse core from tlie iieii^iboiJihQod of Thebes, figures (e) and (d) represent the 
twojapeots of a cnacent, (o) and (c) lUuiw the convert surface with part of the original 


Although ereficeuts are well known and buve been figured by alinost every writer 
on the stone implements of the Egy^rtian desert, and although Dr. Stems has made 
the valuable suggestion that they are a local Eortu limited to the Thebatd, their 
origin from the Mousterian tortoise cons has not, I think, been noticed hitherto. 


no. 1*—DiAoaA3ts SBOWiKO lUNU’FAOiuex or cbebcuit mow TOSTOtsz coax. 
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cruet left in situ^ tte dotted liae iji (o) markiiig ofi tiie ajea that has been broken away 
from the core to give the eeraping edge of (<?). Figures (6) and (if) ehow the plane 
mirfacesi ol the two specimenSj the arrow at (<i) pKjmting to the single crescentic fiaike 
that In a number of these impleoientfi hns bceai removed from the working edge, 
probably before the final touches were given to the opposite surface. These crescents 
vary somewhat in the accuracy of the flaking of the plane BUrface^ as well ae in the 
sixe of the crescentic flake removed from tJie working edge: often this extends from 
limb to limb, t.c.^ forms the whole length of thew orkmg edge of the flake-bed surfacci 
as in the two specimens flgnred here (Nos. 24 and 2&). 

Xa. 24 t from the neighboorhood of Keneh (Stnrgo Collection)^ is, as far aa f^>rm 
gocBp a typical specimen, but its colour, greyidi on one Hurface and grey-brown on the 
otbef^ is tmusiad and indicates that it haa weathered out of a gravel relatively recently 
(ef, p. 120). No. 25^ also from the Storge CoUection, La the only crescent 

1 have Been that has been made from a Levallois flake [nor have I noted any other 
specimen in literature); it shows the tistial brownish puhsolithic patina , and has a 
faceted butt. 

With regard to the use of these crcBCcnta^ it may be suggested that they were 
used to trim aapUngs and the branches of trees, and that their chief ubc was to 
fashion the skafis of spears^ o suggestion that will, I thinks be the more readily 
accepted by those who have watched a McIaneRian smooth a spear shaft with the 
tusk of a wild pig+ an i mplemeut having, as regards curvature^ much the working 

edge of these crescents, From one point of view Kb. 12 may be regarded as a much 
BiniplcT form of crescentic scraper, hut its colour and general appearance indicate 
that it is hroEidly coutemporaneoua with the carefully made ciescenta. Ln this 
specimen a large rough flake Ims been trimmed to crescentic form by the removal 
of a ecTJCB of coarse flakes from one edge, the tTimmiug being entirely at the expense 
of the inner surface of the flake (re., that showingthc bulb). 

I hav'^e already aJluded to Dr. Stem^s siiggcstioii that the crescents were a local 
form peculiar to the Thebaid. The occurfciice of such rough but effective implements 
as that under consideratipm and the fact that no cresieent wa^ found by Mr. Murray 
on his untouched sites m the Eastern Desert, go far to support Dr. Stem^s view. 

Tlie tortoise point, the second class of tool which is typically derived from the 
tortoise core, is more difficult to describe. Hegarding for the moment the fivee of the 
tortoise core, from which the I*cvallois flake is removed* as the upper surface* this 
tool cofmists in the production at its narrow end of an. upturned point or beak. In 
its simpleEffc form this is produced by the meeting at the nnm>w end of the core of the 
two planes bounding the flake-bed left fay the removal of the LevaUoiB flake, and of 
a facet constituting a third plane joining these at an angle, produced by strik ing off 
a flake from near the point of the lower (convex) surface of the core. It follows that 
the pewt or bEiak should be trLauguIar in section, oa it actually ia in many instances 
while in otham it ia somewhat pyramidal owning to secondary flaldng, f.e., in tho^a 
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instances in whick the opemtoi did not succeed m removing one siiffidoutlv large 
Make at a single blow. 

Textrligure 2 will serve to miihe this description cleainer, l!ke upper figure 
represents somewlmt diagrauimatically the fiwe of a tortoise core sucli h repre¬ 
sented in Nos* 23, 26' and 27^ It wiil be noted that the lower part of the ecar- 
bod (F) of the Levalloia flake la bounded by two longer, narmwer faceto (lettered 
I and Ifl). ami their interseclioti gives rise to a nrest or ridge. This crest (R) 
and ita two bounding faceta are tefndnated abriiptly hy the facet niimbeted 3 



no, uLUQBuUf mmoAaznrn mode qw 
auKur-AcrttrEi or TOWfomE pciis*r. 


produced by a blow struck on the opposite surlace of the stone. This is shown 
diagmouiiaticaGy in the lower figure, which represents an end-on view of the 
“ point," Nos. 26 and 27, which are drawings of actual imp! ementB, show that instead 
of one blow to produce the terminal facet, a good deal of retouching waa flometimea 
neceflaaiy. Text-figure 3 is a dorao-lateral view of a specimen in the Sturge Collec¬ 
tion, nneouanon in that the “ point" had been worked on on imuauallv' well-domed 
tortmeo core. The octoal point is well shown as well os the minute irregularities in 
the crest umnediately below It, due to use. 
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The form of these “ tortoise points,as I propose to c»n them, iuiiicates that 
they were used as a heavy drawing point. with a drawing or dragging motion 
while the hand exerted considerable pressure. In a certain number of examples the 
distal portion of the crest, that nearest the point, shows tninute abrasions, adilitional 
evidence in. support of the suggestion that this iinplenieot was used with a drawing 
motion, considerable pressure being exerted at the same time. The only grip allowing 
this U tlmt shown in Fig. 1 of Plate O. the haw of the stone being gripped between 
"the bent Bngers and the hall of the thumb and drawn ateadily away from the body. 



WDw 3.-TOKTaiSlC ^QIBT lH lHOBSO-IniTlA^L VUnT. 

fituigiQ OoQectuio. X 4* 

the implement itecU being but slightly inclined to the surface it is desired to cut. 
The suggestion may be made that these tools were used for cutting hides; such a 
point Would furrow or cot a stiff sim-dned hide—aa those used bv the Veddaa— 
just ns it docs a piece of stout millhoard. Pig. 29 illuatratea a specimen in which the 
paint and crest liave Wa exirpmely irom hr use. 

This form of Iniplument hsts not, ^ far I can dbeoveXy been lecogiiiacd ia 
Europe hitherto; it U probably uncemumm. but that it ciistB ia suggested by the 
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reprodgctioD by Cijinnionti ol figures of two " instniiuente mouBt^rioiiB " from 
St. Acbeiil, of wJiieh one at k>ast Mcema to Teprepett the " new ” impleioent. 

Although the great majoritv of tortoise pointa were worked on tortoise cores, aa 
in Nos, 26 luid 27, the “ new tool also was at timea made indepandentlv*. No. 2S 
represents iL typical tortoise point worked on the end of an elongated somewhat 
biJobed pebble, only so mneh of the crust having been removed as was necessary to 
prodnee the implement. A earefoily made t<K)l from the Wady Dib sLotvs a fomi 
and technique soggesting its leiatioiwhip to the tortoise core, but also that it was 
made by an eipert who felt no necessity to confomi clctsely to the type, while 
No. 30 shows the " point" reduced to it« simpleat terms. An oval nodule has been split 
longitudinally and roughly worked on its broken surface to produce the aeceaaary 
conver^g facets at one end. a single flake waa then removed from the imtnral 
rounded surface, the whole of the rest of the akin of the nodule being retained. 

1 have already eUted that 1 regard the Moustciian technique of Egypt—perhaps 
this applies to the whole of North Africa—as having developed farther than in Europe. 
In no feature is this mope obvious tlnui in the development of the tanged spear or 
arrow-head * No. 31 represents a thick heavy point of grejish colour (marbled)^ 
from the gravels of Sheikh Moussa. It is a somewlmt unusually well-shaped piece 
for Egypt, but apart from the condition of its prosiuial end it does not differ greatly 
from such typical Moiistorion implements as Nos. 7 and 18. Yet the working at this 
end entirely aitem ita character, for it indicates a short broad tang, to produce which 
the dorsal aspect of the fkkc for the projoinal fifth or siitL of its length has been broken 
away, so w to produce a less tHck baae, while the edges of the stone liave been 
trimmed sa nearly aa possibk symriifitrically to assist in the prodnetion of this 
peduncle or tang. On the ventral surface the bulb of percussion has been removed 
aluLDfit entireJy* 


The next specimen. No. 32, from the Sturge Cbllectltm, is a longer, narrower point 
with a tang which occupies nearly a third of its length; the base of tho tang is oval 
1 Conunonl, np. Fi^ £V9^ 

■ With nrgtiifd to tbe olasrificalion o( these tan^ pointi os Motuiiwim, tharo h) evIdeoM 
from othiir iites |»iatinc in the flame dimetioo. Mr. Bmkitt tdla me that M. Peyiony Ima recvatly 
fonnd a tangsd point of liuduuhted Moosteclaii <Jate at to Ferraiid in the Uordogoa TurmrsTto 
Africa, the AiiM Hreml writ® me that in Algeria, MonaiMir ,M. Reygmw haa found , 
iodurtry, mcludhig tauged points fptrintfl jwfwifiiUa). Marwjaled with a dcflnitely pulmolithio 
fatiim, and nndedying a thick bed of alloTiiini. Moworpr, M. BrvulJ regards a whole sririee of 
tAD^ arrow heads frnm rites in the nrighbonrbood of Tabelhala oaria in tSonthmi Monjwo 
if. tot. and 0^ W. aa of MouattmAii date. The industry, u ha writes ine, inriudes 

dira, flidusa, ptMTs, Bcrapem. co«m Wades of Mouste-rian appearan®, and also larga pednnoidated 
plaints or «enipors, DOODLdfmAJ btiruis and n few broad And Imig kurel-le&f M. 

i^ouAid-are tliia imlimry aa ubb bdustrip MunHteriE^nci cvoltiant au Kot mma 

^ount dt these tafigwl points c/. K Tiiict, “ Qisemenfepr^hiatoriqiiw deTijMk do TaWlbak,* 
/Urvui JnlkrQpplc^Mi, vul mT. 1914. pp. 312-355^ I ba%e and himdii^ tuany ^ th^ 
pciilitat and I vemturo to say tbm can be no doiibl ab to tkeir being arrow'-hends or 

the ptxhU of ligbt QpearSp the being the matter that ciui be open ta dkcnuiaa. 
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in SM-tion, the pmimial end of the blade, mtluding the bulb of perausaion, hni-ing 
been carefully worked to this fonu \ the colour <i| the epeebnen is niedtiam brown 
with a lustrous surface, and though Dr. Sturge bought it in Luxor, T fully agree with 
hini that it k ft surface piece from the high desert. No. 33 lepiefionta ft smaller point 
picked up by myself on the high desert near Abydos, at a height of about 700 feet. 
It is obviouBly a spear or arrow-head destined to be tanged, but with only the beginning 
of the tang actually formed ; the edges have been worked away ayuuuetrically 
towards the ikose, and the thickness of the blade inimedintely distal to the butt has 
been reduced by one or more blows delivered at opposite but porresponding pointe 
on eaeli side of the butt. The apeclmen is of a medium brown colour, and has a 
lnstiotu? siirbice. 

In both these point* the full lougitudinal curvatrire of the Hake from which they 
have been fashioued hae been preserved, no attempt having been made to lessen thir 
by under-tTimmlng the point of the blade. AH three specimens present the faceted 
butt. 

I may here refer to another amallcr point, also with faceted butt, with one aide 
trimmed away ejuunetrirany just above the butt, with a natural conea\'ity on the 
opposite side. A small portion of one edge of the flake has been trimmed aw'ay from 
the under (bulbar) tmrface. This speeimHm, No. M. is of a dark brownish-md and wag 
found on the pleateau above Thebes, If not itself an arrow-head it is at least a form 
from which the latter might easily lie derived. 

The point from the high desert at Tliebes reproduced as No, 35 k provided with 
a broad roughly-worked latemj tang, produced by trimming away one edge towards 
the base so aa to give rise to a definite shoulder. Ajiart from this, and the more 
careful working of its jKtinted extremity, this implement is of much the same char¬ 
acter as regards size and weight as No. 31, That such ehouidered points tepresent 
a definite type seems to follow from the fact that there is a similar though slightly 
larger s|ieeimen with precisely the same working of the tang (but with the point broken 
off) in the Peabtwly Museum fHim-ard).^ Tliia has been figured by Dr. Stems, 
and ft tTEming from his photograith with the misaing pnrt indicated is gi\*en here for 
oomparisau. 

It will be noted that the Moiisterians of the Thebaid showed cunsiderAbk eclec¬ 
ticism in their attempts to produce tanged points. Even if No. 32 be regarded as 
Capstan, Nos. 31 nnd 35 are clearly mdefn^ndent of each other genetically. 

Capsian Forma and Fonna Transdioml to Capswn.—li Ims already been men¬ 
tioned that relatively long narrow “ points '* such as those iUustrated in Figs. 5 and 6 
occur much more frequently than in the Mousterian of Westuru Europe. Whether 
These be regarded as themselves evidence of Capaisai inffuence, or as a useful variation 
which arose in tlie Monsterian cuikue apart from foreign influence, it can scarcely 

^ Op. nit, PL X. kit's. «a mid 7(L With the point missing, this form of implcmeht might 
fojsiiy hn a large licUcw wreper. 
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be doubted thAt tbeii: would mAke easier the passage to f ull Capsmn typeSi 

A long point with trumned edges might eafuly give nse to such a blade as No. 36, 
with a point that ia ahuo^ a borer^ Nop should it have been difficult to arrive at 
a bcak-czided spcsciniem Again, such a long narrow blade as No* 31, with one edge 
definitely tmmoedT the other, and especially tic distal showing Hi gna of wear, 
is not very far from an end-scmper^ a rough hollow-ended eud-^scraper (as No. 3S)^ 
or even a transve™ eud-ecraper (No, 39). Aioather possible mode o£ origin would be by 
the retouching of a loag narrow point which bed been broken across transveHely, 
Sucli, indeedp may have been the mode of prodnctioii of No, 40, an ond-scrapef of 
light grey colour, removed froiu the hard cemented gravel slightlv above ^£1 wa d 
Oibban. The more typically Capaian implements include end-aciripeTs on long flakes 
with trimmed edges (Nos. 41 and 4S)» nose ead-^'c^ers [No. 44), and blades termt- 
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Peabody x }. 

natmg ia a be«k whicli rwaOs a 6unfj {No. 45), thongli morphulogically it h not one. 
Notehed foniia occur; No. 46 itptteentfl a tranBveise enct-wiapet with two 
oppwiite latefljl notehea, wMIe the snyJl nuplcment raprodaoed as No. 47 praeent* 
tht« notches, the third being produced by invefBc dakijig on the opposite face to 
that drawn. Less typical are such aavnuactrical end-borera those shown in 
Noa. 48 to 61. These present boring points situated asymnietriadly at the end of 
flakes with trimmed and notched wlges. 


m. 

Apart from the suggnationa offered by the fom of the etones themselves, what 
evidence ia there that these implements are of palftolith ic date I CSeady the evidenco 
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may be sought in three diT^tiona, vix,;—(1) thi 3 discoirery of implements uBfioci^ted 
with the t'emAiiLd of nn ejetmet Ibiiiiui, or Aiicieiiit tvpfl of tyiJ4ri j ([2) the discoirery of 
typical hnplcments lu ^ilu in strata qI determinable pleistocene age j (3} the imple¬ 
ments themHel™ may present a typo of work which, in Europe, ia only found iu 
artefacts of a particular palaH>lithic age. It is obvioiia that the last critedon ib not 
an absolute one;, and urgunienta based on it alone might be upset at anv time 
the diat'oveTy of pogtH|uatemarj'' implements showing the particular type of work, 
XeTerthelfiSH, in the present stage of knowledge it cannot be ignoredt and I shall 
later return to it with the reservation above stated- No discoverv of the type referred 
bo in (1) haa yet been made in Egypt, but with regard to (i), the existence id imple- 
^mentfi in imdi&turbed gravela of plebtocenc age, I hope to show that this conditEon 
haa been fuldlled. 

As the evidenee for the existence of paJfeolithic implements in pleistocene gravels 
is derived fe>m the ndghbourhoixl of Thebes, it b ^l^ce 5 SftTy to give n brief account 
of the geography, and, as far as I ?mii capable, of the recent geology of the district. 
The vaDey of the Nile in the neighbourhood of Thebes consists of an alluvial 
plain some 10 tdlometrcs wide, from which rises the lim^tone plateau of Ijower 
Eocene ftge^ which coni^i tubes the greater part of the Western Desert, Between the 
allutnim and the slopes of the platean ther^ lies a belt of sands and gravels of Pleisto¬ 
cene age, consist mg of wasli from the plateau and its foothilb. 

The edge of the plateau, and the more recent deposits between it and the allii- 
vimn, are cut acmaa by numbera of wadj^, only the mo#t important of these being 
shp^wn un the sketch map,* where they axe indicated diagmnimaticalJy. The general 
character of the edge of the plateau, the lower courses of ita w^udjs, and the gfavds 
deposited beyond the wady mouths are shown in the photographs reproduced in 
Plates m and IT, wludi were taken to show as much as pdeaible of the ground worked 
over, including the lower part of the great wady locally knovim as Wadyen, literally 
the two wadys,^" This is formed by the eouQuence of two mflin affluents, a SDiitbetn 
coming from the valley of the Toniba of the Kings, and a northem draining a 
wide area to the north, including tlie slopes of Thoth HilL The two wadys meet and 
fuse tiadcr the western flank of the low isolal-ed hill cahefl "Elwa el Dibban,^ above 
which its banks soon become low cliflu aome 10 feet high/ 

Above thia the younger graveb give place rather abruptly to older deposita of 
the same general character but of much greater depth, so that about a mile and a half 
above 'Elwa e! Djbban the banks of the wady ate some 200 feet high, formed of 

^ This ifl not abaolntely dAcumto : there 10 ei|io$ed in this area a nArrow belt ^ 3 f limestozus 
ego, imdiulyiiig the Bucfirmi, 

* fjUghtly luodMcd fTlim SflJnreifllurt.h'B iD*p 1: 2A,0m (^rlin. lOOS), irMch ia ilwlf baa 4 ?d 
on WiiMnaonV mAp of 1S30, And thft Oadu^Lial Surrey of iBOt, 

■ In the map this hill appeata ha Imager, higlitr, ttid aUcfEctber man? important than h raaUy k* 

*■ U ebonid be ooted that tMa aini the Eellowing mnmricg refer orjy to the neirthem or i^n 
affiuenti I I have not examined the broneii from the Tombs of the gitij ^ 
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inff^galai immla of gmYol and filler nmtenol, dwioribed by Or. lluiii« lis “mtei- 
btdJed conglomerate and marls and limestones and cUya* near base muelt false 
bedding," These gmvelij ap^iarently cease at an elevation of about 300 feet above 
the cultivation, and oeftaInJy tlie higli terrace {t/. in/m) is lucnied of older tuatedaiH. 

Dr, name reeognizezi three terraces :— 

{A) A high temtee several htindr^ feet below tie main ^rp of the plateau, 
conaiftting of resorted marlj and coarse gmveb. In the valley iniinediately to 
the north of the valley of the Tombs of the Kings thia terrace ia 113 metres^ above 
present Kile level. U[«in the Burface of one of the tongue-ahaped projections of 
this terrace into the Wady^ {Plate FV, Fig, 2) were found ftinta of Moiist^an 
type showing the characteristic palfi^olithic patina, the presence of hammer atoue?, ^ 
cores and ilakes in immcdiaite relation aith each other seeming to indicate the presence 
of an actual chipping place. 

(B) A middle terrace constituting a broad plateau which at the point where 
measured ia some 88 metres above Nile level. On ita fimiace are many patinated 
implements, often ctcentriiig in patches. This terrace sends out broad spurn into 
the plain. 

(C) The middle terracct a lowdevel termee occupying the ^'ulley tmm a line 

about one Jdbmetre east of thehmestone marl blu::fe [the high tei*mce]to the bordens 
«[ the cultivation, and alsti extending far up into the narrow valleys which have out 
their way throtigh the Ihnestone marl terrace. . . * TliLq terrace is noted hy 

Dr. Hume as being suuie 53 metres above Nile level where oteerrotL It ts m the 
gravel of this terrace that the greyish unpatinated implemeuta ho often referred to in 
this jja]ier were found in sUu. From a sketch map sent me by Dr. Hume it would 
appear—the responsibility for these deductions is entirely my own—that the implc- 
mentiferouB gmvel immediately above 'Elivad Dibban ia very roughly some 40 metres 
above pTOcnt Kile level, while the he^ht above Kile level of the Sheikh Moussa 
gravel may be something less than hidf of this. 

W’orking from the edge of the cultivation towards the desert, the modem burial^ 
ground of Qumeb, known as Sheikh MouhLs^i^ oocupieij imt of the wide cmLguchement 
of the Wudyem which has here cut its way through a firmly eenientei gmvcl so hard 
that it is with difficulty that its elements can be duseUed out. This gravel forms a 
definite wall or cliff on the western sade of the wady, honeycombed with rock tombs of 
the dynastic period, whoae smooth facings and sharply defined edges bear testimony 
to the h^rdne^ of the gravel in which they art rat. Then comes the confluence of 
the two main constituent wadys already ineutioned, the northern affluent passing 
under the ffiuik of a peninsular outlier of tJie much dissected thick gravel depn&ii 
which forms the edge of the high dessert. This outher, which may be called Pvmmid 

^ Tliia FiuetatiocL, tui wcU gg the oilier flUtiiiiigEta ccnixnmi^ tlieee wre takjdn from tJie 

Ef -Arti4lmSniry KeportQf^^ . . , Terrirt^ d tk-Theb« Aroa.^-whkiL 
mcHt kindly aeut mb iwil wMcli will, i t ia hoped, be piiblished in Tht 
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Hill, Is a projctting tongue of the older but fftill pleistocene ileposiits almidy referfed 
to 3 s hyicbmg H tlucldw^ uJ fiome 200 leet^ it puitjon. of wMch is diown in Plate IV, 
Fig- The luU be^iBon iti ‘^neck " n iduk! tut, to be tm old took-ont station 
(called “ ancient hoo^ ** in the sketch map). These lojidmaTka and the general 
character of the country are well shown in a photograph reproduced as Fig, 1 of 
Plate 111, taken from a portion eomewhat to the south-west of the miid hut, Thia 
ahirna tho old look-out house (marked on sketch map and also shown in Test-fig, fi) 
and beyond it Pyramid HilL which partly masks the smaDcr distant mass on the left 
bank uf the wadVi whkh ig ^Elwa el Hibbon. The dart line in the distance represents 
the cultivation^ a light streak in itg midst indicating the Xile. 

From Thebes to Qamuleh, a distance ef jKime ^lit miles, the geological mnp 
shows a breadth of five to six miles of pleistocene deposit between the alluvrum and 
the edge of the limestone. East of the Wady Khalifdi the country presents a vast 
gruTcl fiat interaected by old stream beds with low gravel bankH. These banks 
ermtam mure sand than at Thcbra and are far less firmly cemented. Farther up 
towards the hilh are maaseii formed by the disseclJon of a somewhat higher 
plateau. 

Of the Wady Khali feh ItseU it wsts only possible to make a rapid examinatJon of 
the lower portion; here ita hunki are Inim^ of gravd which ceases farther up, 
except as a central depoeit^ filling up the fioor of the wady in which streams have cut 
smallcT banked coursea. It oeemed clear tJu&t the big lateral gravels am older tJuin 
the central gravel and their ap|>Hirnnce Bti|!ge3tB that they had been sculptured to 
sub^ntially their present lorm belctre later detobd gravels partially filled up an 
Diiginally deeper wady (canying down with them the whitish patieclLtlis which are 
now to be picked up in the wady hed). 

The first artefacts were found in ^Uu in the miniature cJifife, 6 t« TO feet higb^ 
which form the bankfl of the wwly above '£lwa el Dibban; later sjiccimenij were 
found in theclifi edge forming the boundary of the Qumeh burial-ground—it was 
here that Pitt Rivera dl^overed humanly worked flakes in 1882 and aW bi the 
gravels behind Qamuleht wme eight miles north of Thebes. Although by prolonged 
c tEuiiina tion it was possible to find orteiacts in all these gravels, !t soon become evident 
that even weeks of aeiiivh would ySdd only a miall number of worked implementa 
of definite type, ami as soon as implemaniifergus graveU bad been found and the 
definite character of thw suHnce—white or greyish-^of the implementfl they hdd 
estoblished, the labufious Usk oi scanning every inch of the gravel face was given 

^ Qp. tit, pp, 3S0-m These ifpeclmeiia are now In the Pitt Rivers Mwum* FamW, 
DMiKtiiliire. where I have iippu able to examine them. Talwn by thcmflelTfifl it m pm^iably true 
to aay that mi one of them k BUfficientiy wdl tnaqk to pfcnnit k tbe atatement that it is of a 
(irntute type. IJut ranaing Itom a grmvd of admlttodJy age, oce uppcinmn. that 

representod in lig* 23 nf Plate \ XX Vtt nuiot be regarded as a very rough loniit wbil* oi» 
of the (Fi(^ £3, I^lato XXXV| appeats to {iment the remains of u faceted butt^ mcl may be- 
CQtiaidiwed to be Mouateriaiu 
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up und s cariifu] s«i,rcl) made for irorked stanea with Mtwikr wluttab earface among 
tlie debris t]iat bad accnmuluted at tbe foot of tbo c1i& loitoing the banka of the 
wady. Here were found a eonaidcrable amnber of impfementa, flakes, and tores, 
which dearly had slowly weathered out of the diffw and fallen to rh<iir bases, where 
they had remained undisturbed. 

The old estuary of the wady, now the broad gravel EOrface at Sheikh Moussa 
in the ncighbourbood of the modem bimal-ground, wae also searched with good 
results, and so many implements were collected that it became possible to appreciate 
the gradqafly darkeniug colocation, and to state that the gravels contained hand' 
asB? of Drift type, although no hand-axes were actually found t« ef(« in the gravels. 

This was the position, as I knew it, in the early part of this year (19^1), when 



ru). (L — cunr tjlcx jielow oi-o toosmcr ncr&s (7 tcf «jtp, p, 133), 
shOwisc] pOsrnosr x is whjch ha^td^axe "wah Foiisfisht 


Mr. Sniith draw my att^Dtion tu n timnber of epccinteuj present<*d to the Britieli 
Museum by Mr. Ifontague Porch, removed by himself from the diff hoB ol the 
north bank of the oorthem Afflaent of the Wiidyenj iramedmiely below the old wat^h- 
hoose. Among these is a typical hand-axe (E.M, 1919, 15-27^ G8) with gieykh- 
whitc surface, while the pbotogniph of the site which accoinpuiLie^ the Bpecimem 
indicates that the Jevd at which these were found h about fm&-tbiid iip the clifi facen 
Fig. 6 is a rough jdcetch (from Mr. Porch'ti jihcUogmph) ehowing the position in which 
this Jni|Kjrtaiit Hpeciincii was found. 

At this point it will, 1 think, be convcnicni to gi ve lists of Implements of definite 
typological form found in situ m the gravelsp and of those of definite types, the 
appearance of which i^howed that they had but m,^eatly weathcTed out, found in 
waEh-outH or banks of wady^. 
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In rilM in gfavdis:— 

Chdlfja Ii£mri-ftxe (Sir- Furcti'a speeituen]- 


EecenUy weattoed out:— 

CheUeii hatid-aKe (No. 1). 

Ituugh luiod-axe ol Drift type. 


Levallois flake witli trimmed edge. 

(Pbtc I, Fig. 2.) 

Msiaaive MousterUn point (No, 8). Mouatemn point (Noe. 7, 13). 

Slataive Mouat-erian iscfaper (No- 13). Moiiaterinu point, ? speor-head (No. 5). 

Tortoiae core. (Pbtc I* Fig. L) 


Mouftterian fiide-aciaper. 

Tanged Moneteriaii point (No. 31). 


TmnsvcTae cnd-fUMaper (No. 40). 

Fbkea with notchw (Noe- 21j 47). 

Asymmetric end-borer (No- 51). 

A|mrt from Sir- Potch^i the above jiefer entiTelj to my own findii; 

to them shmdd be added, in untouched gravels, two tools of hand-axe tvpe and a 
nucleos, probably Mauflterinn, found by Petrie^ in a bed of gravel at the foot of 
tht; cli&atNaqodea at deptius respectively of 2, 3, and 5 feet. The siieeimfiiiB found 
by Pitt Rivera" and new at Pomiiapi^ though less typical, may also be rcforred to 
here, while among specimens recently weathered out of gravels »boiild be included a 
remarkably fine Chellean hand-axe with the point mining, ajightly rolled, with 
chalky-white surface in the London Uiuvetsity Collection (TTniveTsity College), 
and s coarser specimen more rolled, with similaT surface m regards colour, bought 
by myself at Luxor, 

The geolt^col age of the gravels of Sheikh hfqussa and the Wadycn seems incon¬ 
testable ; not only ate they shown on the geological map as of Pldstoccne age, but 
my liiend Dr. Hume, Director of the Geological Survey of Egj'|it. went aver the 
ground with me and couflimEd luy belief that the white gravels In whieb flakes were 
found in tku were pleistocene, as abo ore the gmrcb forming cliffo some 200 feet 
high farther up the wady, Lhough tliEs^e are older* Roth are made up of fragments 
of still older gravels and contain Thbui&i^ the typical Lower Eocene fofiffil of 

these parte. It follows that the aciwpera and ftfibta and nuclei disco%^er^ in these 
gtnvoisajo abo of Pleistocene age, and as many of tbem ott similar in form and of 
identical tecbmque with Mousterion apocimena from Weetaru Europe, there zmiaius 
uo doubt that th£50 implementa ore of pakolithic age, and it mar be inferred that 
the gravels in which they are foimd wore depoi^it^ at a period corr^ssponding roughly 
to the Mousterian of Europe, 


As already stated^ implements of both Eiver-dnft anf} IJoiisteriati tcchniijuc are 
found at every height on the desert. \Wth few exceptions these are luHtrous (but 
not glistening), of a deep bnowUp brown-red or mahoganv coLtmr,^ or of a tinge of 


^ Op. eif., p, Bb a,« 7 . 

*^ujKrai,p, llG footaote. 
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otsuige a«cked with black. The few ejeeptions which ate of, or approach, the 
wLitif^L colotir of the apeciDicne from the wady giaveb, are simply to be regarded aa 
elements of the great waah-<»'itfl wbioh have from time to time fwsoured the beds 
uf the wadya and vidleya* Neglecting tJiese, an attempt muet be made to deduce 
the natural history of the more darkly coloured implements. 

So lor as T am aware, the patination of Egy^itian Implements has hithertti only 
been studied by my friend Mr. C, T. Cuitelly. A tentative account, too short to be 
of milch value, appeared in the British Aaflociation JSe^rls for 1906,' and, as he 
informs me, the whole question was to have been dealt with in the Introduction to 
tliat voloroc of the Cairo CataUigiK, which dcab with the stone implements in the 
Miiseuia. Unfortunately, the volume w«a allowed to appear without the Introduc¬ 
tion. so that for each stone the reader is faced by a number corresiioiiding, ns will 
be expltuned immediately, to a colour or shade of patbation without the slightest 
iudicatinn to what this refera. i am indehtsed to Mr. Cnifelly for allowing me to give 
the following short supplementary account of bia investigations. A series of fourteen 
distinct coloure was selected, the deepest being called 1 and the lightest 14. “ The 
sequence was easily seen, and to make sure, I hunted for many doubly patinated 
pieces, where an implement bad been picked up and broken in a later ^od, and 
in a few cases an old implement picked up and reworked.” The collection, a large 
one, brought together by Dr. Sturge and Mr, CurreUy, ** was then arranged in types 
and examined to see through what iwtinos the different types r^.” It was found 
** that the forms agreed entirely with the French classification gained from gcolo^cal 
poaition. 1 have aince gone over some thousands of si>eciuiena and have not found 
one ihtit: breaks loose from tliis patina closaificatJofl.” Mr. CiuTclly then proposes a 
chemical explanation of patinatioii which approaclujs closely that set forth on p. 139, 
and continues: “ TJie flint gnwiuaUy darkens till it becomes black, but remains 

rather glossy. It then breaks to a verj' light ochre, and that ochre becomes redder 
ond redder till it becomes in turn ahnost black, now with uu ocbreoua, non-gloesy, 
blit not powdtiy textiune."" 

Somefchiug bas already beeu said as to the predominant colours of implements 
front the Egyptian desert, and it has been noted that a certain miinber of uncoloured 
or lightly coloured specimeus of every type occur (thus the Drift specimen 
No. 1, is dull white in colour, arid another gpedmeu has a matt surface 
of a deep greyish-black colour), so that it seems certain that Currelly s scheme will 
not hold without the qualihoation that it applies only to surface pieces, for it is 
obvious that au implement which has but recently weathered out of a gravel, and 
ia of a greywh-white colour, might be of a totally different colour if it had weathered 
out fire or seven thousand yeore ago. ■Whether hia scheme—when the details arc 
published—will prove applicable to the great majority of surface pieces is another 

1 '■ A iSeqUCftcc of Kgyptiioi Stone IiqpJcmrnts.'* Stpwt of (Ar BntitA Ae»ociiHio», 19{W 

(Seotion H}* 
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iiiutttir; it is, however, probably tni€ to say that njost MouBtniaii ptscea liavo a 
less arohaiC'lookijig sarfaee than have aumy implements of Drift type, 1 am not 
competent to express an opinion as to the validity «f his diviaioa of iaad-aifis into 
seven forms, nor, in the absence of the letteipreaa of the Ciilalogve has he hod an 
Opportunity of defining them. Apart from this refinement it will be seen that, 
excluding implements of Drift type, which ran from 1 to 7, the remainder, with the 
single exception of fiat discs,^* occupy almost the whole Bcnle from nearly the 
darkest to almost the lightest colour,^ 

Aa already stated, implements found in «(a in gravtla have always been of a 
grevisli cdoui, often irregularly marked, the surface appearing mottled or marbled, 
Spccmiena from the wady fioor, f,s., which have weathered out of the gravel com- 
pamtively recently, may present this.colour or may darken to a viokt-black colour, 
but such jttEces never present the browns and rod-browna with the auh-Jiistroua or 
lustrouH surface of implements from the plateau or its exposed slopes. Thess q ualities 
are only found in flints that have loin long in the open, and this immediately sug¬ 
gests that the rays of the aun are at least in pm responsible for the condition, the 
change in the main being effected by Ught and (or) heat. II the discoloration be in 
the mam due to li^t. there should be little chemical difference in the constitution of 
the coloured surface-luyers and the main body of the flint: if, on the other hand, tho 
sun’s laya have set up a phyrico-chcmicsl change, then the competition of the coloured 
skin-layer shonld be different from that of the white or gneiTsh interior of the flint. 
This IS actually the case: the lustrous surface of the flintH clearly indicates a physical 
change, while onalysta shows that a chemical change has also taken plaoe. 

1 am greatly indebted to Miss Kathmne Burke for information concerning the 
chemical comjrtidtion of a numbor of these implements. ExamiHing firet spedmena 
from Thebes and Abydos, with typical brown-red rarfacc, she found that the colouring 
matter ts mostly iron, in some specimens manganese is also present in relatively 
small amount, while there may he an external deposit of carbonate. The next step 
was to cut out pieces from the centres of two specimens, one from the Eastom Desert 
with deeply-coloured surface, the other from the floor of the Wadyen at Thebes, of a 
whiriah-gmy colour throughout. The coloured superficial layer of the apJinicn 
from the Eastern Desert ocotoined the iBual comjtamtively Urge amount of iron. 
Eaiininatiou of the central iwrtion of the two specimens showed that Loth contained 
about the same relatively small amount of iron, and that ndther contained man- 
ganese. The Butfaw piece contained little carbonate, while the piece from the wady 
floor contamed a relati vidy large anioimt. 

The oxides of iron and other elements which give rise to the dark-coloured lustroua 
surface can only be derived from the mterior of the flint, more correctly chert, whence 
they have be™ carried to ite surface by water in the form of soluble salts. Even 


' fldt- Abel iCeporl, 
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aUowing for the spongr stmctTare ol clrert> it does not probable that the stone 
itself containa enough water to carry the aioo tint ol ndncra] snbstanccst neccsaafy 
to form the crust i rather, 1 think, must occasional showers and dew be considefed 
to play a necessary part, in the process.^ It is not suggested that the amount of 
moistnie deposited cm the surface ot the stone itself, already aomcwhat coluiired and 
therefore only partly jiemieable, is sufficient to disoolve and re-depo^t all the mineial 
Tuatters in the flint, rather should the impleniciit and the ground underneath it ba 
conaidered to constitute one system. The arm will mpidly dry its surface and the 
ground around it, but the flint will minimlfe evaporation from the ground immediately 
beneath it, and as the fluid it contains is ramoired from its upper surface by cvaimration 
a certain amount of water from the lelatiTely damp iayere beneath H will pasa 
thiough the cooler lower surface of the stono ; this water mil diffuse gradually up¬ 
wards into the ETubatance of the flint, and in time through it, depositing the ealts it 
ha^ taken up on the upper face, and so darkening the colour of the surface 
deposit. The fact already noted, that in mf)«t of the impleroenta under dieciifieion 
one sudhee is lighter thafl the other, and that thus is ahmvs the lower surface, Seems 
in favour of the \^ew advanced; also that the colour can gradually be seen spreading 
ro«Ti<I the edge of the flint from the upper to the lower surface. That the water 
concerned in this process ie tho rosult of atmoapheric precipitation in sifti, and is 
not supplied by the ctmstant rising to the surface ol capillary water from any great 
depths, at Icaat in recent timesi ia* 1 thitik, obvious from the following considemtions. 
The Tombs ol the Quefuis are driven into the solid limestone at a height of scmie 
80 metres ^2^2 feet) abn\^ It^aJ Nile Vidley* The desert in thiss ueighbuiirhDCMJ ia, or 
was, so well pixj^dded with flint Implements that they liave been picked up actually 
above the tombs thein^lvea^ The paintmgs in these toml^ ate m perfect and 
probably as bright as ou the day they were sealed up, which shows that there was no 
movement of water laden with diitiugh the mass of the rock ; hod such 

1 Aa t(j tills uceumaiofr of dew in the lilgh desert, this Mperinnoe of iff. Jolm Bolh of the 
Egyptiim Survey, who writ« ns fuDown, ^ism (POwJaidvt z—^ My wanderings In Efypt wid ^inu 
enable me tn atats Uul. thcr? h poftlDa of these deaerta in which df^w-inlln do not otieiir in llie 
wLntei- tikODths. The fatis are heavieet nn-d mo4it frequent poar the Niln Vadey and the aea, Knd 
rarer md le^ heavy in tbe tmnla rnmovod from water, especialiy on the Libyan plntean- But 
even in tho heart uf the Enalotti iX^sert, especially among the mountaicjev heavy dews occur; 1 
have ohiiorved, for InstaDcer a litre per sqaore metre to fall in u fiinglEs night at Uehc!! Kiqrubf 
over ^iCf hilometrea froin the sea. And my ohocr^'atiuiu in iSinal Agree H'Jlb tliDse made in 
and Jfiao by Captain Wilwn, who nsetmiH ibat in ' Ileceinber and JamiaTy heavy dewo at 
ni^ht ore frequent/ Gtitgrapkif and Oeohgg q/ FTert Ceolmf Siiwt (dairoh 

ppv 17S, i7il. 

On this Huattor 1 may also qnote Mr. E, Knoi Sbaw^ of the JJiniatry of 1^111111: Worka 
who has writteo to me aa follows “ Dew ocrtainly occum in the high desert* even qoite for 
aonth mud in condiilciahle quontilieo » * * ooconcinal tdcieiiliAl raini must ocmir in the desert 
away from the Kiki as weU as in thi^ vifli^ HscU, being entirely indepeiident of the nver volley , 
hot thLy would be very rare in any partittilJir spot/" 
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no 

there wouhl have been an efflorescence of salta on tlie t<oiilb walls, aitd tke paintingB 
must have been deistroyed,* 

It is to be inferred that the iron depo^rt on the aurfacc of the flints most have 
tome from tbs more sopetfitial layers of the aoil^ and that the soakage from the 
Nile oevei maeJied high edongh to be carried to the BurfaCe of the plateiin i while 
it seems e^oallv cieac that there was never enotigh snifacn coTidenfiation to penetrate 
the limjestone to the depth at which the tornba were cnL 

At this stage it is convenient to refer again to Miss Bnrke^fl anaJv^cs, the reaulta 
of which can be preaented in tabular form as follows 

Soiface Piece 

Colokir of eurlace .. Dart reddish-brown 

Colour of mt^rior «. Greyish-white 

Iron in surface layer «* Abundant .. 

Manganese in interior . * Absent 
Iron in interior .. . * Trace ». 

Carbonate in surface layer Trace 

Carbonate in interior Trace heavy 

It will be seen that the results of analyEb ar^ just those demnnded by the 
hyT^othesis put forwivd: the relatively laige amount of imn in the exposed imple¬ 
ments ia the leanlt of the repeated evaporation on the surface of the flint of small 
quantities of water oantaining iron salts in solution, while the large amonnt of 
carbonate in the uncolonred Hpecimen from the wady floor may ba considered as the 
result ol absorption of lime from the Iinie:-laden waters. These ninst have percolated 
thmugh the gravels for rfilativelj' long periods to cement them into the bard 
calcareouB they present to-day, or else the carbonate is to be regarded, as due 
to lime m the od^ml chert nodule from which the implement was made. In 
favour of thk Latter view h the fact that the centre of a chert nodule nsnioved 
from the conatry roek by Mr. Murray (in Sinai) contained a largu amount of 
carbonate. 

Willi regard to the tune necessary lu produce tlio palEcolitluD patma^ some 
indication is afforded by the implements from the AV^ody Sheikh, the great centre of 
mimiihu;tnre of flint unplementH in prcitodjimetic timea (osing the term protodyiia.stic 
in a broad senae), and from a mound not far distant marking the site of the wharf 
at which the implements were shipfwd for transport up the Nile. I hope to describe 
this elsewhere^ meanwhile it mav bo noted that the moimd yielded blades and coce^5 

■■ p 

of the uiialtered milky white colour of the tabular flint (or mther chert) from wbidi 

* Tbjo eame sigament applies to th& Tomb^ of the luags; the immodifilcly noitli of 

the vjillcy ol tJiw Tomba of the KingE is 3iJT fiwt ikhote Nile leveU the n^saiwl pouit on the pMcau 
above the Valksy of the Kin^ ig 70ft feel above local Nile Wd* I $.m indebted to Dr. Hunio 
for these figures. 


Piece from AVadycn 
ThetH^> 

Greyfeh. 

Greyish-white. 

, * Ahsent 
Absent. 

Trace. 

Present in relatively 
kige amountv 


} 
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tbe iiupbments were made, while the Wudy Sheikh pieces, which bnd been lying on the 
surfttce ol the desert for at least enme fi%'e to seven thousand years, do not present a 
paJseoIitliic patina, but are often bladdsh, never, as far as I have observed, 
sheiwing the characteristic red-brown shades of colour and certainly lacking the typical 
lustre. 

Tile condition of what is now the high desert, at the time when nuin wag pro¬ 
ducing implements of the types recovered from the gravels, is a matter of great internet. 
In this country it lias gcnemlly been held, at least by arcbttulogiats, that the plateau 
was forcet-covered, but Mr. H. J. h. Beodncll, a geologist of much Egyptian 
experience, has tentatively put forward the oppoaite view,*^ which is also that token by 
Walthcr,* one of the moat recent writers on desert conditions. It is dangerous to 
draw dednetiona from negative evidence, and Murray’s recent dkeovery of large 
rmndwis of implejiiente at Tfamniaina and other aitea in the Eastern Desert indicates 
that there were rites on which implements were made in huge numbers at such 
distances from the Nile, and, under present couilitions, from any water supply, that 
it must be agreed that the full desert conditions which now prevail did not do so 
then. It is not necessary to postulate the emstenoc of dense foresta—^their presence 
would indeed acaTCely have been favourable to palEcolithic man—rather may we 
imagine graafly uplands such os to-day form the indeteonmate sonthetn edge of the 
Eastern Desert, aif., in tbe neighbourhood of the boundary between the Sudan and 
Eritrea, and wide areas of open scrub country such as is to be found bordering the 
Upper Nile directly the marshy riveraine eone is poased, and also in southern 
Kordofan. 

This, then, was the character in Fleistocene times nf wliat is now the desert 
plateau. With regard to its incline towards the valley and the greater wadys. it 
must, 1 think, be ^reed that the main earth-seulpturo of its slo}>ea had taken place 
before Middle Pleistocene tiinee, «.«?., allowing for surface denudatioc, the halfway 
terrace and the main watei^courses existed then in much the same condition ae they do 
now. This M-pwia indicated by the implementiferouB gmveli, a'hkJi in certain instancea 

» Mr, HoBtlnell (Ceobgiod Magasiim, 1903, p. S8) sajii—"The piracuLi; of worki-d flints 
tying scattered aroumi the eenlrea where they were utiwUy wwhed dues not ncceosarily prove 
tliat the plateau was inhabited hy reau. If early Tnea could obtain better material there tliao 
etsewfaere ... be wniild naturally have inanufactoied lus inipli'im>nts thure. Most, or 
oil, these kaplemrots are tcnind near tlie edge of the plateau at ng distoiioe from tbe voilry, 
and ei-cii under ttie x>resent Tfgurolis desert coaditimvi 1 have ftii^ueDtly found PrilBbin from iho 
valley tip to thirty and forty miles inland reniMiiilig for days away from the habitable cal- 
tivatwu wwkiMi; sniall veins of rock-Balt or gathering bats’ dung in cavm. In eoaclfy the some 

way may early man liavD gone into the drevrt to obtain and work bis flint , . , If the plateau 

was reaDv vegetated and habitable, hnw is it that no traces of man ore found at any dintnncr from 
the Xne Valley t I have crossed the Libyan Desert and travcEseJ a good Heal of tiii! Kastern 
plateau, but oevirr met with any remains of early man or anything to suggort that cillitr plateau 
might have been habitable, even in very remote periods. 

* baa Gwtti dcr Wnata^tilung (Leipxig. 1912), p. 149. 
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appear to have in part filled m fchfi beds of older water-courses, iis well as hj the 
■ocowOTiice of the eqoivUj' deeply patiuated iinplemeots alike on the plateau and the 
major and minor temcea, 

IV* 

The following coaclasions seem justified:— 

Typological, 

(1) Besidpa the well-known implement? of Rjver-dcift and Monsteriati typ^j 
forms tTwedtiomil to the Capsian and fidly Oap^an^ thou^ relatively few in nmiibert 
are to be foiiod on the surface of both the Eastern and Westera Deserts- 

(2) Forms tranjutional to the Capsian and fully Gapsian indude end-sempejs^ 
tramvef^ end-scrapers, nose-acrapera^ notched end-Bcmpers^ and some tanged points, 

(3) The form of tortoise-core cominoidy found in Egypt is ontike the tmual 
Ekiropean type, and b often specially worked to form an implemeat having a heavy 
triangular or pvtmuiilal point. This tool must have been used with a drawing oc 
drag^ng motion. The same point, which it is proposed to call a " tortoise pomtp" k 
sometimea produced apart from tortoke-cocea, 

(4) A Duinher of rough tanged pomta (spear or nfrow-boads) have been found. 
-Some of tliese appear to be definitely MousteiiajL 

(5) No implements of Solutrian or Magdalenian type were found among the 
Large numb er of specimens collected from the high desert and its termoca. 

Stralt^raphicol. 

(6) The great majority of Implementa of all throe types—River-drilt, MouFtoriaUg 
ftirttl Cajisian—pr^:seiit a cha^tezistic surfacOr and a seriaa of ahadea of oolour 
(palaeolithic patina), found only in Bpeoimene which have long been ejrposed on the 
face of tlie deficit. 

(T) luipleuveatsf of a highly developed Monstezian type^ which do not preacut 
the patetiUthk patina, are found in tiiu in undisturbed gtavels geologically of 
Pleistocene age. 

(8) Numerous implements of Mousterian type, nnd a few of Hivef'drtft and 
Cajjfiian types, which do not present the paleolithic pntinn, but which resemble the 
specimens foimd in nndbturbed gravels, ore to be found at the base of the eYAb 
boiimliiig the wadjs^ mdicating that they have weathered out relatively recently 
from the gravels forming these clIfEs. 
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ISJPLEMEKTS FtGUSED ON PAGES liS TO 15X* 

1. I,<argti liuid^KX?. parcel1juKra$ 

% iUnd-euie witli bora pointt HJlinmiJiin. 

а. Finely worked MdoiitiitL 

4 Friijsifttici hjiDd-iM -or pick, Storifo CoUflotioii- 
5, Tjwig and Twrwif blade (aposrhoftd T}* Theb^L 

б, Mfwtctiao point (ipwbotid Thebat 
7. M<nistenan poink Tkisboi 

Htar^f ^oiw^cTMMi poiolt Tb&bci 

9. MatutalAn pointy Tliirbefl. 

10, JloDffttziAn point, Thebn. 

11, MocwtnriflJi scraper, Theboa. 

12. M^iuataiafi Bidp-sersper, Thebes^ 

13. Coom Jfmurfe/taw scnapcF^ Tb*beB. 

14. Leraltds fkke^ Stnrgc OoUfidioiL 

15, Tldto mth borer pdxiX^ IhelKSv tSturge Oolleertion. 

10. Borer^ Tb&bes. 

17. Finely -^^orked 
IB. AloaHteriHi point 

10, He&Tj dtle-seraper beiutng three notaheSt TSkcbos. 

20l Notalud 0ake+ Thebos, 

21* A^ofcAfiJ Thebes. 

22. Typiinl dottied tortouw-oaref Stnrge Ojlleortlon- 
a Tofrteift&'Core, Thehes. 

24. Creeoenlj Kciich, Stm^ CdJisetSiirL 
£5. Cr«otJiit (mrrked lidce]i, StaiTge CdUectkm. 

2fl. Tortniiin point Thebw. 

27* Tortoise point Thebes. 

22. Tortotfle poiot cm rougMy bi-lobed pebble 
29. Tortpiae point, extremoly^ worn by riBC* Thobea. 

50. Tortoise point ronghly worked on npllt pebble, Thebo. 

31* Honsterian point with Ehort etoot tmtg,. ITielwfti 
32^ Tsnged jiobit, Stnrge Colloction^ Thebes. 

33. Point with beginning of roughly worked Ung, Tbebea. 

34. Fointi perbapo cliomng beginning ol Umg. 

35. SbouMerHl point, Tbebes; 

36. Long dakfl with tzinunrd edges, worked to point, Thebes. 

37» Btade with edge trimming and aigna ol wear on other odgo and diiital end, Thebes. 

36* HoUow onded ond-seraper, Thebes. 

39. TransTene end'seraper. 

4l(JL Tmiw^ETiH: ead-jcnipcr. Thebee. 

41. Biul-Bcr&peFp Tbebes. 

43. Hnd-BciapeTt Thebes. 

43. End-scraper. 

44 lio» end-scraper. 

4.7. Bukod blad& 

45- T^aiwerse end-scraper with opposite lateral notches. 

41 Bmail implemetti mth aoteAw, Thebea 

4Bn^L AffjTimietrkal tnd borers with trimniHl and notched edges i Jfoft. 43, fiO, uid ol, 
from Thebes, No. 49 Erom Wasif. 

X All drawings iwne reproduced K IJ imcpkjnfnts atunbered 8, 13, ^1, 40r 47 woe lomd- 

la in graTch 
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ii»ut n, 

PiftU? Uh 

Plate JV* 


1% L--TprUiiifi-«Cir£d litan high df^t and Irem oementiBd greviiL 
Tig* £» — Lcvalloia flakta froin hi^ dasett ud from (fraTel, 

FSg. 1.—Supposed method of bolding and tortoise point* 

2*—Hjird oetinaited graTcl forcung north hank cf WndjiCn nt .Shoikk ^oneeaf 
^ Indliutes poaitJEni in which ftatspar Ko. 13 wa? fotmcb 
Fig. 1.—Xorthmi affluent pasaing round north flfvnk of *' Pjfifaiiiiil Hill to fuse with 
^ noatlusm affluent"above '£iwa eJ Dibban, the amaller mass on kit bonk in 
middle distaniTe of photograph- 
Fig* 2-—View higher up Ihe nurthsfu affluent. 

Fig, 1*—Interboddod congloiuFrates. maria, and Ibawtonffl, north bank of nortbpm 
affluent. 

Fjg. 2* — *£ho high Untate. 
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of the etJinograpUical eectloti, wdl known to the leadera of Man by hie valuable 
pobltcntiona in thia paper, I not only obtained adnuBsion to the separate rooma 
of the prchietorir collection, but waa aUowed also to examine the beautiful collection 
of neolithic atone tinpletnenta from the Wdle. With the autkoiiaiition of the afore- 
named gentlemen T am glad to be able to publisli diawinge of the most characteristic 
specimcDe, with a brief rccoid extracted from the Miiaeum catalogue, and a map. 


ON A COLLECTION OF NEOLITHIC AXES AND CELTS FROM THE WELLE 

BASIN. BELGIAN CONGO. 


By B. F. IUkowsei. 


Being specially interested in the study of African atone implements, 1 have during 
at BnuselA eolidted permission to examine the prduHtoiic aecrion 
Colonial Museum at Terrueren. By the great kiiidness of Barou de 
Haallerille, the distinguished director of this splendid museum, and of Dr, Maes, chief 
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ehowing the Iponlitioft where the apecimens LftTe been obtained. These locatitiea 
ftre marked with black pointa eonUming the ciphcra of each spedmen corresponding 
with those in the illnstratJona. Difierent marks have teen emplojed for the 
epedmens made of hematite and thoae made of other maierJal (mostly greeuBtone). 

I am much indebted to Profeasur Daimeries of the Umvefsity of Bmesels, 
who most kindly allowed me to photograph three Bpecimena of hk own private 
coDcction. 

On the ioUowing list, as far as no other fipecLsl mdication is made, all the 


are to be considered as situated within 

the WeUo Basin :— 



Jaks 1%. 



L 

(ST) 

Bumftkatidi 1 ^.... ..n 

i-r* 

No fftatement^ 

2, 

(1251) 

No statemeat wbaterer. 



3. 

[iiraij 

Kilo . 

... 

Obt^ned from native. 

4. 

(12Mf 

Siili li.. 

. .* 

Tl IT 


(1209) 

Dakwa river 


11- in t* 

a 

(12791 

Monknsa nver 

... 

Pt IP H> 

7. 

(1336) 

BctwiKii Amiuiifl «id Poko 

... 

No Statement. 

& 

(Ut60) 

Sili (NdiiigA) 


FoUiid Oil snifooe fay lUdlve- 

0. 

(1264J 

Bptuii ... 

... 

Obtoined from nativei 

10. 

(I2S2) 

No Btatadeat wbatever. 



IJ, 

(1272) 

Tio riviT* Mt Tingna 

... 

Found an iurfaec o£ imn-ore hill 





by native. 

12, 

(Z33il) 

Between Amibdis and Poko 

... 

No HtatcmcnL 

13; 

ri6S0) 

Bogoro^ cm L&kjc Albert- (Jtim 

Fnqnd fm tbe surface of a grtum- 



province) 


Htoim oUB by wtiita olSdiL 

14. 

(1202a) K^balA plain (Mutomibo Batubenge, 

Found on eurlaoe by wtkitc offidol. 



UppiT Sackuro) 



15v 

(13^1 

OetwG^ Amadie and Poko 

... 

No statement 

m. 

nsoi) 

Near Amadis 


QMakied from nitivet 

17. 

mm 

Beiwwn jivcra Bej mad Bonm 

... 

No statement 

IS. 

(12601 

Solo liver, betWEcn Wd and Taka- 

Obiainad From nativep wLo in- 



Jtikn 


berited It firoin bin tatbeTr 

ISl 

(1253) 

Bc^kri f" lrf» Pigiiipr&'■), Budon 


Obtained from native. 

2a 

(1275) 

RoadBiU-Lkirnma 


IP pt 

21. 

(12711 

AmodJs . 

... 

■ f 11 M 

22. 

(1293) 

Rdacl Poko-^Niapu 

■km-m 

** H trf 

23. 

(1280} 

Faradie 

■ 

ii PI FT 

24. 

(1266) 

R07 river 

■ ■ ■ 

Obtained from native, wha im- 





herited it froM Ma fatbor. 

2*. 

(1232) 

Between Amndls and Poko 

l-i i 

X-O statements 

26. 

(1276) 

Dnraina (Gurbo- river) 

- P ■ 

Obtained from native. 

27. 

(1662) 

Avakubj fltnri province) ... 

I-- 

Found on aurfaco by wfaJto 

26. 

(1256) 

Between riveni Gada and Kibali 

... 

Obtained from native^ 

29. 

(1231) 

Tell (read Hun^-Poka) 

ri-. . 

rp pp 

30, 

(1681) 

Bo^ko, on l^ke Albert (Ituri 

Foimd on tbe guilace of a green- 



provirwo) 


aionc idiB by white officials 

3L 

(1^2) 

Mn Eingna, Bokere 

... 

Obtained Iruiq native. 

32. 

a^) 

Tclip Bima river 

... 

Pi ii PP 
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3S. 


Bogorop on Lake Albert {JUin 
pwjvinco} 

34 

(1664) 

Lubumbaalii (Upper Luipulii, near 
ElbabethTOi-ep Oriantal proviiKie) 

35. 

(1S«7) 

Wa (Sudan) ... 

3& 

(1277) 

Oaaengwu, between rivon Roy and 

37v 


Between rivan Bomu mid Sdo „ . 

m 

(12TS) 

MankitfUL river 

3&. 

(lESe) 

Beryrivs .* 

40. 

(1^3) 

Klbali Iixffii mDuntaiUB ") 

41. 

(1265) 

Mt. Mflftikauii (Bid£ rivef) 

42. 

[1270) 

W6 (Sudan)^ Bit. PAu^ji 

4a 

(1373) 

Mt. Baugwe. Tao river 

44. 

(1366) 

Sili .. 

45. 

(imi 

Mt. Ban(gw4 ...... ..« 

46^ 

(1367) 

Between rivera Bomn and Solo ... 


Found on iitrfACQ ol 
cliff by wkito 

Foond im aifu m alln-Hn] drift, 
13 £t, iidow ffinfikoe, hj wbitc 
engLoeer. 

□bt^mud fEom nAtlm 

Tt H iw 


Ftiimd in wUu bycativo, embfiddod 
iu the b&nk of a Bmali trlbutairy 
of Bomn rivnr^ 

Found by oAtlvo on soTfico of 
HtoAlJ biih 

Obtained from iiAtln& 

■* Jf n 

if M 

Foimd on HurEftcu nattre. 

Fuuud by RAtiYe in HnuJI riTulertj 
tributary of Tap river. 

Foimd on the Auifacft by loAtiTe^ 
in forest bottotran rtvazaMAkougA 
And Poto. 

Found by tbative in w i riAi l rivnietp 
tributary of Tao river. 

Found together with Na 37^ 


Fmm the documeuts ahoTm me bj tbe raUBewni officials it has bwn poBsiblo 
to establish the fact that only foni of the forty-sjE specimenB have been found in 
the earth, all the others Laving been collected on the auiface. Of these fom qiecimaas 
three happen unluckily to have been found by natives, who discovered them b 
the beds d entail rivers, or embedded b the banks of dry watetoouisefi. 

One apeeimen only has been found mi db by a white man, No. 34 , from 
Lubumbashi on the Upper Lmipula. It was extracted from all nvial drift 13 feet 
below the surface. 

The material of the greater part of the specimeae la hematite iron ore; that 
of Noa. 43, 44, 45 and probably also of No. 24 gieenstono (diabase) i that of Nos. 
13, 97, 30, 33, a bright greenish rock, mock weathered. 

The apecintens may be divided into seven distent categories: _ 


IjOKo Cults of Botniz) Section with Blufsoioal Edoe (Fig. 1). 

The apecimen No, 1 has already been described by Mr. X Stainier^; but as 
it ia the most typical representative of thia pattern I have given the figtnB here 
again, together with that of the four other yet luidescribed apooimens, merelv for 
compatarive purpoaes. No. 4 ia the under half of a eelt broken off at 

* X Stiiiiiier. “ Ukge de la piem wi Cofifo.” Ann. Mtu, Congo, 3rd series, Tome I, 
Fah. 1 . Plitda I, BnuAck. tSOO. 
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the bftfifl of tlie No* 5 Lb mitGli less reguUr in slmpe; the grit uling of the 

eutfaco has been rather stipcrQjciah althotigh the cutting edg^r worn entirely AwaVi 
fihowH that the Bpecimeii haa been employed, for a long tune* The most chafacteriatie 
particular of this series is the diffierent degree in which the surface of edge Anil 
haftiag end hae been worked^ the etirface of the former having been polished in 
the most perfect manner, the latter only ground over ro ug hTy^ just siiJEciont to 
give the required rfiapo and a dmootb surface* No. 2 has its cutting edge fairly 
sharp ; it bears no traces of use. The edges ol Nag. 1 and Sara slightly worn ; those 
of Nos, 4 and 6 veiy coniddmbly* 

I cannot) remember having seen records of this particular type of long stone 
celts from Central Africa except in the publication of Mr. Stainito^, 



Bm PEAB-SHAtEB XkES OF FuSTFOUM SlC^OK WITH CutCULAU EdGE 

(Jigs. 2 and si). 

The specimens Noa* 6 to 1I» represented in Tig. 2 aud No. I of Fig, 2a am flat axes 
with almost circular cutting edges and long pointed ahaft. No. 0 (Pig. 3) has a amall 
piece of its butt broken off. The cutting edge of this specimen is perfectly shaxp. 
No. 7 is the butt of a very big specimen of this type, broken off at the base, approxf- 
matdy cine-tlmd of its entire leisgth. The cutting edge of No. 8 hi sU^tly worn 
away, Noa. 9, 10 and 11, notwithstanding their faeiug only half the aise of the three 
otborsp bdong to this type. These three specimens have their entting edges 
conrideiably worn. 
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B. P, Rikowsiki,— On o c^ledum ^ Nealilhii: Axes 


The pecolinr ttefttmeut oif fine grintii tig nod poliahiiig of the idopcs of the cuttiog 

edge, ahown m difllmctfy bj the cehs of Fig. 1, is viatble onljr io Nt». 8 and 9. 

*!*> 



no. 2 a . 
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Smaller Axes. Pear-Shaped and of Ellipsoedal Section with CLaotJUVE Euge 

(Fig^ 3). 

Tie Apecimens Nos. 12-20 are r^ry frlmilRr to the big fkt axe^ repreaentcd in 
Fig. 3, as mnch in th^ outline as in fjikapcj althougti less htmd and uiore oErtuiar 
in aectioiL They may be considered aa the maie practical form of thifl type, mucb 
better adapted to posiliTe working purposes than the big specimens. The series 
resembles in autliiie the Pig. 1 of M. A. W. CnrditiHire cnllediioii of atone unplements 
from Asbanid. described in Jfaft in 1917.^ 

In No. 17 of this dgme the grinding of the aurface of the specimen sceinii not 
entirely dnished, the rougher work of coarsely flaking having merely given the 
typical outline. 



no. 


Axes AXD Chisels of Trtakoctlar Shape and Ellii^idal SEcmoN with 
Nearly Straight Cdtttno Edge (Pig. 4), 

These apecimena are of a wcQ-known pattern, found practically throughout the 
whole of Africa. Noa, 23^ 24+ 27 and 30 have a strikmg resemblance to the atone 
jmplcrnentii from Ashanti, described by ML Cardinall in Man.^ Nos. 21. 22^ 26; 
resemble in shape and aectJon a type of amall ueolithic azea and cMaete I remember 
hamgaoenin 1911 in the Ethnographical Museum at BerUn, where great numbers of 

1 A W. “Stone rmplomonLi from AdumH/' JfoM, IfilT.. Na & (Juiuuyl 

* Loc. 
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R. F, Rakowski.—O n a C^kctim NMlUkie Axc» 

them were uliowu to me as havui^ been eoHEcted in the CamfiXDOiiB by a. Gemmn magk- 
tiate. who fotmd the first specimens at the bottom of the farm baaheta of the natives. 

These stone aies, I was,told, are coi^cred throBgiioiit the wlurfo of the Cainetoons 
ns charm, the natives befieving in their ha^-tng faQen from heaven with the lightning. 
This belief seemfl thus to have spread very widely. 



R<j^tohly Flaxed Axes, Ohound obit ow tiie Rdge Slopes 
(Fig. 5: Nofl. 34, 35, 36). 

No. 34 was found very £sj from the WeLe ha&in j it waa dug out near Elisabetb- 
viHe on the sonthem frontier of the Congo Colony. Its shape is entirely different 
from the models peculiar to the Welle, It U one of the onment models of African 
neolithic aiea. Nne. 35 and 36 feom the WeDe are rou|^ pieces of hematite, showing 
woil“gn>und cutting edges, but besides these no traces of grinding. 

Gbkekstoki: Axes of Eluptical Bkjtiok (Fg. 6: Nos. 43, 44, *3). 

Nob. 43, 44, and 45 ore of a rather celt-tike shape, and are made of greenatone 
(ihabase), They difikr from all the (ypea ropresented tn Kgs. 1 to 5; the edges formed 
by the slopes of the two cutting edges arc completely rooruled off, giving thus an 
elliptical Bcotiom No. 45 is in fairly good condition, bat Nos, 43 and 44 are much 




































and Cdls from th£ Welle Basin, Belgian Congo. 
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weatherworn. Aa the$e three spedmom comsist of the same roaterkl—greejiatone— 
and were piokM up cm the same locality somewhat outaide of the Welle b&ain (at 
Bogoto, on Lake Albert), we may conaider them afi a peculiar type, independent of 
the Welle forma* 




no, 5. 


HAlUlER-aiiaPED iMPUEJTEIflTS, FROBABLT WOKi3-OtiT AXES USED LATER AS 

RuaBi>;ci os OfiiKDTNa SToyES (Fig. 5j No* 37 ^ and Fig, 6, Koa. 39, 40, 41^ 42). 

Thia group conaieta of unplementB bearing traces of grinding all OTer their 
flurfaceii, and of batitering on the ends. They are rather irtegnlariy shaped, Kna, 
39, 40| 41| 42i somewhat hammcr-like. No, 37 resembles vaguely the edge end of a 
broken axe* but as the cnttliig edges are very ground and dulled it may as well be 
considered as a grinding implement.^ 

The edge of No, 41* a spocimea of the general shape of the asos represented in 
Fig- 3, aeemfi to have been ground oft intentionally (the edge is adnmlly 12 mm. 
thick) as if this specimen bad been at last employed for acrive grindmg more than 
for enttmg purpose* The npper end nf No* 43 bears marks of battering, arid the 
small holes thus formed are filled with bright red ochre. Thia suggests that some 
of the implements of this group, after havbg served as axes, may have been employed 
as fubbing stones for the grinding of ochre. Indeed the rubbing of hematite against 

> Axe-ebjiped polishKi with e^gea flatlAi by bAttcrmg ue known Uanretanu 

by t]iQ pnblictidon til Hra. CniTn “ L'indiutrie de I'dgs de In picne cn Mnvrdtnmc," jn the JJeiwe 
d’£tAn«^ji&i« <1 lU SiieioU?gu, of Puis, Ndo. 9 nnd 10 . 
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R* F, Rakqwssi .—thi a if Nedilhh Azes 


hard ftaiidst4me gives as feault a reddish powder similar to the Yegetal powder known 
tbroogbout the Cimg^ basin as ngida. 

Thus the collection of the Coi^o Museum contains seven distinct groups of 
neolithic axes and celts:— 

(1) Lung celts of round section with ellipsoidal edge. 

(3) Big pear-shaped axes of fusiform section with ciroulnt edge. 

(3) Smaller axes, pear'shaped and al eHipeoidal Bection with circular edge. 

(4) Axes and chisels of triangular Hhape and eUiptoidal section with nearly 

rectilinear edge. 



(5) Rough cutting impleraeute of squared section, groiuid only on the edge- 
slopes, wrtli rectilinear or slightly eunred edge. 

(6} Greenstone axes ol onipdcal section. 

(7) Hamraer-ahaped imphunents, probably worn-out axes uiied later as peckmg 
and rubbing stones. 

Co2JCLUSl02<B, 

(o) The types Nos. 1 and 2 are veiy diffoieut from ike types of the ordinary 
neolithic stime axes known from Central Africa. They must be considered as peculiar 
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td tlw most developed degree of aeoLtbic civiliiatioQ of the Welle faa^, having been 
found excliuivety in the neighboiuhood of this river. ^ 

(b) The hematite axes found in the Southern Congo, in the French Sudan, 
Futa Djidlan, and the Ivory Const are entirely different from the Welle axes, showing 
the ordinary weU'known types of African neolithic axes. 



7 
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(d) Tte cuttiiLg edgM ol a great aumber of the hematite axes froio the Welle 
ato mrpiishigly dullv seTEial nearly 15 nun. thick. Theae epecimeiLS, after having 
seFTcd as eiqa , must have been employed for eempmg or peckiag purposes. 

(d) The Congo Mnseum^a collection contaiius a of rough pieces of hematite 
with carefully finiBhed cutUng edges, but ground esdusively on the edgeg. 

M 2 
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R. F* Rjikowsei.—O il a CflUfdwft of NtdUhic Aus, etc. 

(e) Maika on the euttiug edges of pmetical use hj toa^ worlring, spUttiag. 
cutting, severingj etc.i ftre viery 

(jf) On the contrftij, traces of active rubbing and grinding, oriier than for nharpen- 
iag the cutting edges, are frequent. Shape, fonii, and «2» of some of the implements 
sugg^sta their having been used as cutring or sciaping implemeiitB, probably for 
Bofteoing and cleaning hides, bark, etc, 

(g) Distinct marks of strong grinding on some pieces of hamniar-Uke ahape 
iTOggesi their having been employed as pecking and rabbing stones, probably forth® 
preparation of ochre 
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EXCAVAUONS AT THE STONE-AXE FACTORY OF GRAlO-L\VYD, 

PEN31AENMAWR. 

By S. Ha^zleoike WiEBSy. F.G.S- 

l^nir PiATiss V—VII.] 

Intboductjon. 

Afteb the reading of the previoua paper [vide Joht. Sot/, Anikrop. last,, VoL alix. 
1910, p. 343) in which the diacorery of the Graig-lwj-d site, aoA certain features of 
the industry found there, are described, a joint coninuttee for its further exploratiou 
was appointed by the Royal Anthropological Institute. The foUowing member 

served upon it:— 

Sir Everard im Thum, K.C.M.G., C.B. {President R.A.I-, 1920). 

E. X. FaUaiae. Esq-, B.A. (Hod. Secretory R.A.I,). 

n, S. Harrifloii, Efltjaj, D^Sc. 

Professor A. Keith, LUD., MJ)., F.R.C.S., F.H.S. 

The late A, L. Lewis, Esq,, F.C.A, 

Professor W. Wright. M-B.. D-Sc., F.R.O^., F.S.A. 

R. E, Mortlnier Wheeler, Esq,, D.Sc. (lepresenting the National Museure of 
Wales). 

H. Harold Hughea, Esq., F.S.A. \Repie 3 cntmg the Cambrian Ardaeolre 
WiUoughby GanlnEi. F.aq., F.B.A./ Association. 

Professor H, J. Meure, D^SCh. (repieBentliig the UmTelsity College, Aberyst¬ 
wyth). 

R. W. WiUiaroBon, Esq., M.Sc, {Treasurer R.A.f.). 

Itot E. Daviea, Esq. (Local Secretary, Pen maenma wrJ. 

And the Writer as Secretary, 

Financial asslstaQce was gianted by the National Mubcoth of Wales (£60), 
the Petty Sladcn Memorial Trust (£2S), the Cambrian Axchieologtcai Association 
(£2B), the Aberystwyth UniveiBity College (£10), the Royal Moseiuu, Salford (£2 
and numerous other donors. 

Permission to carry on tiue exesTstiona on the properties conoecced was 
gcaerotisly granted by Colonel C. H. Patbishire and the Board of the Pennisenmawr 
and Welsh Ghamtc Co. i Miss Jones of Rhoagoch, Anglesea the Office of Woods and 
Forests for the Crown land; and Mr. Jones, the tenant of Graig-lwyd farm. 

To each and all of these our best thAnTra are due, and particularly to Colonel 
Darhishirif, who was good enough to grant us the loan of planka and tools, and 


Jfi6 S. HAmiUDiKis Wa^es.— at the Sfane-Ax^ 

also a filatre for tie teraporajy Btomge at lie *' ami to ilf. Davies, the local 

sccretajy, who ipade the Decessaiy auaE^moms for obtaunog lubour* 

Work commeneed on May 3i, 1930, and 1 waa joined a week later hy 
Mr. J. VV. Jackaop^ whose per^nal work on the Bite repieseotec! the contribution 
of the Afandieater MuseuTu. Hia experience and entliUBiastti were invaluable during 
the TCTualning three weeks of the eica\^rionB. 1 had expected a^fdstance during 
part of the time Irotu Beveml otheia, hut thej wem imable to come owing to pressniie 
of university work; it would have been easier to liave obtained more voluntary 
work during the vacation. However, the digging was virited on varioua occasions 
fay Pr«jfeiii=t>T 0. T. Jonca, Mr. Willoughby Gardner, Mr* Harold Hughes^ Mr. .J. J. 
Fhel|iS and Mr. Majibv Gibson of the Lancashire and Chesiuiie Antiquarian Society 
and others- 

Work wwa continiiallT intemipted by the blasting operatlorLS of the quarry^ 
which take pWe about five tunes a day. The actual amount of tbo danger is not 
great, but it h aiwaya present, and sheep are occasianally killed by flying splinteiB 
of rock. At dioes, although not very frequently, large stones^ of considerable weight 
come aert^ with a very formidable ’STlocity, and our working party had one very 
narrow escape, 1 i^liould advise any future diggers on the site to avoid the sheker 
of the dry atone walLs^ as the^ arc bronehed by the heavier projectiles and only make 
addirional aiisailes* There am numerous hoIIowB in the steep slopes which could be 
converted into eafe dug-outs with comparatively little labour; it would be wdse to 
adopt this coiime* 

Some thirty trud boles were dug in various parts of the mountain mde^ and 
ecattered axes and flakes encountered in most of them, but the surface snggestSonB 
of concentrated chipping floota were not always fulfilled. On Bueh a large area 
one might very easily miss the beh-t spots by a few yards, and there is a very wide 
field for future investigation. 

We tried one or two trenches, 3 tn 4 feet deep, under a rock about 270 yards 
to the north of the CamediLiU caim, near the w'ord " rock'^ on the Bkctcb map* 
as the position appealed to me &a a most invitmg one for a rock sliFlter. but with 
negafo'e results. It is possible that we did not go deep enoughj but the digging 
was peculiarly laborious owing to the and weight of the Bcree which had to be 
mover], and there was nothing to tempt ns farther. 

The platform to the north-west of the Cameddau caim^ which Beemed eo 
proinising from the snilare indications when 1 first found it last year, proved 
dkappointing m far m wc went. 1 had four or men opening up the ground in 
diffeff^nt places for two or three huum, without eacount-ering anvthing that Beemed 
^ worth following up, but I eaxinot help thjnkiag that them is something of ^eaier 
inleitst in this immediate nei^hourhood. 

It must bo remembered that most of out time and energies were fully occupied in 
Working Floor B* and in dealing with the remarkably rich finds eaconntered upon it. 
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ThX SuPfiRFlDtAL OKOLOGV OF THE SlTE. 

The matecriaJ imed foT the niautilaetiue of the stone axes wits the inttuaive 
igneonja ruck whiish fnniiB the high of Graig-lwyd, Biiti except nn the summit 
of Gmig-lwvd* the axe-working idtes are moat I j situated 011 the ahaiee below the 
dominating crags, aa it was tmttimlly the fedlen blocks atid scree that were usrcd* 

The steep tJorth'eaatern slopes of Graigdwyd are covered, hj surface aceimcm- 
latiutui of loamy iiud atony talua, scree^ a deposit wliicb I shall allude to as the 
** clay with ahale/* and another material locally but incorrectly called ** aiiiter.” 
Ab would be expected from the couditioiia of their accumulation, these depoflits 
vary greatly in short diatancea, 

T believe that the clay viith ehalc ia for the moat part formed in place by 
the Hubaoil difiintegration of the underlying shjalea. A good deal of the Gmg-lwyd 
rcickt fallen from the dominating crags above^ la mixed with the “ day with ehale " 
(particuJacIv in the upper part) through the agencies of soil-creep and slipping on 
the steep slopes. 

Axes and flakes have al&o found their way into the top of the ** clay with shale/^ 
but 1 did not succeed in finding any below the first few inches^ and 1 think this 
deposit may be taken in a gefieiaJ way as the archseological base lino. 

The loamy taluSp on the other hand, is in some eases lat-er than the axe-watkLugs 
and rovers them to a depth of 1 to 2 feet, and it may be more. It diSem from tho 
clay with shale " in the ahundajice of the Graig-lwyd rtick which it contains. 

These pednta are open to future modification^ hnl if correct they are of great 
practical value in digging trial holes in search of chipping floors, for when the clay 
with shale has been proved there ja no purpose in extending the excavation to a 
greater depth; at least, that hua been my experience of diggings confirmed by the 
examination of numerous ready-made aections, 1 think it pijssible that some of 
luy trial holes may have been too ghalldw, imd that I may have mistaken the loamy 
talus for the true sub-soil ^^ clay with shale,^' as it was only after iligging for some 
time that I came to draw the distinct ion between them. 

The so-called “ sinter ” is found In the vicinity of springs ; it is a atony clay, 
which is usually white but occasionally iion-stamedi 1 dug three trial holes into 
this dopoait to a depth of about 3 and 4 feet, but so far as I could see stone axes and 
flakes occurred only in the disturbed tup of this deposit, which appears to be a 
mchdification of the day with shale ’* caused by the percolatioii of mineral w»to. 

The higher nortli-ea^ietii slopes of Graig-lwyd arc entirely covered by the tip 
of the modem quaitty. Below these artificial tips some originnl (natural) scree is 
foond. On the lower sla£ies there are only scattered blocks of the Graig-lwyd 
rock in the surface soil ; there is not suflicient to form a continuous bed of 
fierce. 

The prehistoric fii^or u^ully occurs Immediately beneatb the turf, but as already 
indicated it may be covered by a foot or more of talus. 


im 
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Flftkes and axes are abo namerou^ m pEsoeiAtioii ^th the eLdstent ecneefi, and 
I havE foBnd P^nne extremely weatiejfed examples on pkifjmttts of bare rock, where 
they must have remaitiErd for centoriee, if not ever Emee they were made. The 
greater portion af the ecree accumulated during the period which intervened between 
the departure of the ice ol the Gladal Period and the date of the axe-woFking&. 
The amount of Bcrec which has fallen from the crags since the latter date ia jmeh 
less in quantity. 

Many axes, in every stage of nianufnetnre, have been collected Irom the surface 
and built into the dry stone walls. 

J had intended to cut some trenchee into the peat of the moorland, to see if 
any boriaon of the axe-working period could be tmeedi This prt>|K!t was abandoned, 
part ly because we had enough to occupy us on Floor B, arid partly because 
1 searched fairly extensive ready-made aectiau^ in the pent to the west of the word 
quami?s on the sketch map without obtaining any useful tesnlt. I did not propose 
to camjider the peat, merely as peat, except on the basis of some correlation with the 
axe-workings^ and this corfElation I did not succeed ia finding. 

f found only one m two flakes tn the ready-made sections referred to above^ 
These were not found clearly in situ^ but they appeared to have come from the 
original surfajce soil beneath the peat [ their weathejmg also agreed with the 
condition of other stones of the Graig-lwyd rock found in that position. 

At the point C " on the aketch map there is a group of bays cut into the 
hillside, like small roadside quarries. One felt that these might possibly be pre¬ 
historic workings. There is certainly a chipping aite here, and I found sevcial axea^ 
and two halves that made a " re-fitj” but had not time to investigate it adequate! V- 

In tracing the prehiatoric floor through the main excavation of Floor B 
and through tho minor trial holes, and various readv-made isections in different 
partiS of the area, all the evidence that I conM gather pointed to one geological 
horizion only for the industTTj olthDugli it may very probably have extended over 
more than one of the minor archfflological caltnre stages, 

The Area of the WonKisc Sttes. 

1 had not snScient spare time in wbiicb to acarch the surrounding country^ AOfl 
there is bttle of importance to odd to the points noted in the ptwious paperIn 
general terms, the workiTig sites extend from Graig-lwyd farm (ace sketch inap}^ 
up Over the northern and north^astem sloiiciL of Graig-layd, and over its summit 
where there U evidence of considerable working, thence down again to Carneddau 
ami under Clip-yr-Or^edd,. while from this point 1 traced scattered fiakes to the 
Ditios and Carreg Fawr; but all this port stil] remains very inadequately seafehed. 

Diere h an mtlying site near the top ol the Green Gorge, and I also found a 
few flakes in fclsitic ash (not the Graig-lwyd rock}, on the moeiis to the north of 
Tal-y-fan, and also to the west of Foel-lwyd- 
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Tlie CJrecn Gorge fiokes have not betji geptioaed, but they are not nonnal for 
Graig-lwyd ; perliapa they are the Olipyr-Ofaedd variety, which k slightly difierent. 

Floor B. 

Tlie proviDus yuar 1 had been most succceBiul m digging at two spots which I 
called Floor A on the German priwcora’ path and Floor B on the upper trackway. 
The latter developed into a more important alte than was aiiggested by the Btirfaoe 
indications, as the beet of it was covrircd by a foot or more of comparatively 
unproductive talus below the turf. 

The site of Floor B vta& sitiiated on the slopes of Graig-lwyd at nearly 750 feet 
OJ>., j'uflt at the foot of the Btree below the original poeitioii (now modified by the 
quarry) of the crag itself. 

Work was commenced Bouth of the stoae wall (see sketch map, and inset plan 
where the ejicavated area is within the thick black linca on either side of the waU), 
and a comuderablc area tumed over to a depth of 2 to 3 feet, untd the bed of 
"day with shale" was encountered, altbougb the digging in the heavy scree was 
very aiduous and slow. Shortly afterwarda another spot was opened fmni the edge 
of the trackway leading from the quarry gate, and the floor of flat™ gradually followed 
up-biil towards the boundary wall of the quarry compEuiy’s property. A consider¬ 
able blcek of the beat part of the floor was left untouched beneath, and on cither 
side of, this boundaiy wall of dry stooes. 

At BB the site of a large hearth was encountered on the horiaon of the Boor, 
anaociated with much charcoal which whs very decayed and small. This hearth 
WM about, lb by 20 feet in diameter, or rather more, and wag formed of aelected 
cubical blocks of stone of from 3 to 5 inches in diameter, which although a good 
deal broken up appeared to have been originfllly placed together to form a floor. 
The most careful and thorough search failed to trace anything of interest beneath it. 
But the enorHions accumulatiou of Sakes and imperfect ases on the down-hill 
slope below this hearth had obviously been nuule in direct aaaociation with it.i 
Professor 0. T, Jonea su^^csted that the workers might have heated the atone in 
Divier to facilitate the flaking, but such heating would Krtaiuly have to be restricted 
to u Tuiy moderate degree as Eoriotis firing oomplctely dHtioys the virtue of the stone. 
Numerous waste flakes ami imperfect aaea were thus calcined in the fire. The 
sites of two or three small fires about 3 feet in diameter Were found in the floor lower 
down the slope. These small hearths were asaudated with accumulations of minute 
Bplint-erej the waFk was carried od. 

The diagram, Fig. 2, will make the relation of the deposits clear. H is the 
surface humus and tnrf; T, the loamy talus; S, the scree both underlying and overJying 

‘ TJ« lower bounJwT of the 6t«t thfelme* of etc., k indicated on the ia«t plan by 

dotled Him ' 
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8, Hazzledtn^ Wakeen-.— ai the Stone-Axe 


the line qI the floor ^ B ib the floor itfidf; and BB the large hearth, n'liile lULdeTlpiig 
the whole is the ** clay with altale.” The downward loop in Floor B, where it ia seen 
in the aection to deacend more deeply into the clay with ahale/* waa due to land 
B t i d ing on the steep atope^ and ahowed dbturbance. 

77, This h the moflt intereatiiig aznong the " re-fits," to which reference will be 
made in the nest, section. Both the broken halvee were found near BB^ within a fe w 
feet of each other } the butt end at the deepest of the floor^ aberut three feet 
from the surface, while the useful part of the blade occurred upon the present SDtrface, 
The butt is oomparativdy freah and iinweathered, the functional end is greatly 
patinated and old-Iookiiig, The intended blade was broken by hinge-fraoture duxing 
the process of mauniacture, fUid the functional part finiEhed ofl to a smaller am, as 
some of'the fiuk!og;s are struck from the hinge-fractured surface. It was abnoet 



oortainly used on the aite by the uxe-makerEi, but not considered good enoU|^ to i>e 
taken away. It is also worthy of note that the originally mtended axe m the thin- 
butted fonn^ but the useful blade as finished is blitnt'buttcdr being tniocated fay the 
accidental hinge-fracture. Tbia shows that special fonnfl arc occasionally due to 
accident. 19*1 x 75 x 52 nim* [Cardiff J 

The Stoite Axes akd othee Ihi-lements. 

With the exception of No, 123^ every specimen which will be referred to^ or 
included in the tmmbet^ of the various gronpSj was found on Floor B. This w'as 
undoubtedly, aa a whole, the accumulation of one date, but one must never lose 
flight of the itiatubility of the scree material oti a steep slope, and the impossi- 
hility of ebminating chances of admixture. The conditions destroy the value of 
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BtratigEBphiciil evidetiM, as the spccim^m louud m the uppef part of the dcptwit 
have many of them rolled down the slope Croiu higher lewlB, and their positioit 
affords no evidence oi relative date. The evidence of 7T has already been noted. 

More than four hundred half axea, or “ ends of celts " as they are more usually 
called, were found, and more than eisty of these have been re-fitted into whole 
asee. This seems a suflieieot proportion to place the real character of the “ end of 
celt ” beyond further diapute. As at Grimes Graves, Ciaabuty, and other working 
sites, many of these breakages ore of the ** hinge ” order, but others are oblique or 
irregular. 

It is rather difficult to give a complete total of the finds, as so much of the ruder 
material was left rejected on the site, but some 1,100 spccimenfl were selected for 
preaervation, without counting any flakes; the great majority belong, in a broad 
aeuse, to the axe and adze group. 


Inogx to Duckammatio UnpRJiSBSTATroK or Special CHAUaCTSitB of 

THE Imflemehts. 

A (and B in the cross'sections), represent old joint-plane Buifacea, weathered 
before flaking. C fanci D in the crofis-sectione), natural joint-plane surfaces separated 
durin g the flaking. E [and F in the CTCBa-seetions) are uncertain cases, either A or C. 
G, prioiary Hoke sqrfaoes in the croes-sectionR. in the face views the primary 
flake faces, in the case of axes made from flakes, are left nnslmded. H, polishing, 
longer lines being used in 124-127 to indicate the direction of the stri ae. Stars indicate 
pecking or battering. Tn the aide viewe of the flake adiefi, etc., the primary flake 
surfaces are left unshaded, while in certain cases F ie placed beside the bulb of 



no, 4,_DiaomAWATn: KEPesaeirTATiDs or srB(rUL CHAUAcrKBs or tue nrirLEMExiE. 


The Aaxge op Form of the Geaio-lwitd Axes. 

The arrows in the disgram indicate the manner in which the various forms grade 
into each other, but are not intended to suggest any theory of their actual evolution. 
The specimens, distributed to varinus muaeuma, are marked in white paint with the 
lullowing system of lettering (to indicate the classification of form) either singly 











174 B» K.^zzl£]d£Ne Warden .—at th€ Sian^-A^i^ 

w in voriaTi^ opmbiiuitioiis, wbik n bulrII letter in plnc^ at a capt^nJ indiriL^ a 
prooounc^ development of the flame feature 

Pre. Prelimmaiy stage, frequently pointed. 

A . Inte-rmcdlate ovate, 

P. Pointed 

O. St Aebeiil-like form of ovate. 

JC. Primitive oxe-edged tool for grasping in the hand. Indicated in the 
diagram to sngget^t ita InfluoicWp but scarcely occurs at nil at 
Oraig-lwyd. 

D. Donblc-eadod. 

C. Flat'faood (= “ dat-based " of BITp H, Dewey}. 

Th Thin-butted, 

L. Elongnt4!d. LL, very elongated, chiael-like. 

Expanded edge. 

B. Brood in its proportions. 

Z. Adse, 

S. Side-chopper. 

F Made from a Soke, 

6^ GraUmr and end-scraper, and its similiuity, 

P. Rddmr, or side-sciaper, flimibirit y, 

In numbemig the hgured specimens, it seemed to me better to continuje stmJght 
on from those previoonly iUnfftiatcd eo tha t the numbers of the dgur^ epecinijEns would 
not be dupheatred, I hope that this pmctice may be oontiniied in the intmre. 

MtUiads iff Ftakitig .—TJie most important point to be obBerved ia the abtindance 
of pseado-Levattoi* dak^ with facettod butte. These thinnin g flakes were dealt with 
in the previous paper^ but for the sake of completetiesa in the present report the 
accompanying block is here reproduced as Fig. 6. 

6£l is a latenil or iransveme thinning flake [Some of the duplicate appcimenfl 
sent to touaeiims are marked in wldto paint Ttf] struck across the blade of the axe^ 
ia-tbe-making. It is shown in three podtions t lace view, crqaa^^ection, and with the * 
facetted butt on twice the scale. [British Jluseumd 

7Q k a loni^tudmal thinning flake [/.«/] struck kngtb wayB down the blade. 71 
ifi another similar example of accidentally spear-like form- 72 b a longitudmal ecction 
of yet another, ahowing the thickness removed Iroiu the centre of the blade. The 
cmisa^section of 5T shows a bnd ease of esecfldve thicknesa on one which loight 
have been reduced, firstly by a longitudinal thinning flake, auggeirted by the upper 
broken line; and flccondly, a fiiithcr reduction of thickness cculd have been obtained 
by a iranflverse thinning flake, x 179 and 71, British Museum,] 

7S. Plunguig-‘flake-axe+ This apeciinen gi\^ critical evidence of much vaJae on 
the above points. The blow fell too far from tiie edge, and at a hollow iiuBtcad of at 
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fio. 5.— Tiut aAjrax av lujui op pm cuaiD'Iwtd «res. 
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S. Hamledtni; WAEaiar .—at iAe Stone^Ax^ 





on fflEcnesccEit^e. the pt[]@itioa of the bulb of percuaai^jn belhg indicate by an itwow in 
the Bide Tiew, The blow slionJcl haws fallen near the dot within a ckth^ and tbiia 
tavo remored a Bake tom the right-luiiid side as auggented by the dott^ lines. As 
it waeT the imctiirc plunged backwards thnsugh the thickness of the axg^ njid ruined 
the intended blade. This ppeciroen alag demonstnitea the tme meaning oi the 
facetting of the butt {m shown in Mg, 6, 6^ to T2), wbioh is In tlik ca^ the 

flhaded portion nl the f^^x view, 173 X B4 >< 37 mm. pSritisib Mussum.] 

Ordinary plunging are of fairly frequent oocurrenoe ; ona large example^ 

among others^ has been sent to Oxford. 


FIO. 6,-^TIIEKSrHO TULKEi. aCAT.E J. 


The facetting of the butt (the hactioiud romnant of the edge of tho axe) ia abo 
seen on the minuto BniBblng splinfcerB, ae well as on the Larger psondo-LevuHois dabea. 
All these features are the ineritable waste product of the BaMzig of the aie. 

Pre,, A, O. —The prelimiuaiy stages in dakmg on axe from tabular and other 
locmB of scree wtre dealt with in the piwious paper, and there is little to add or 
modify the resulta of the 1920 digging. In the previoLui paper I ako refcjzed 
to axes made frcim large BakeSp but did not then fully rmdfae how important this 
teohnique wijs in the Graigdwyd indnEtry. The workers on this site used either 
□ntund pieces of stone or large Uakes indiflerently. to produce the same form nf 
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Cni^bed implemeat. ^ Tbe ^ttikiiig ol tbefic targe primaiy Sak^Hi weigliing icum 
eeven to fourteen and sometimea ev«izt twenty pouudSt U domewbat of a uiyEtery, 
The rock is very tough . 

Even if the bnnmier-stoaea were mounted in long wooden handles oue would haTU 
expected them to bo ehattexed before these huge flakes would be removed [roni the 
larg^ blooka of NctWH 1 tried huriing tho large blocks agaioft each other, and only 
eucceeded m gritting very hot and turd! 



no. eL1/^Ol3tO-JfLA£E-iX£. &CAUI 


A few of the preliminazy forma were sent home for more delibomto ^tudy, and 
these are marked in white paint ** but the greater number wore sent dindr 

from the site to various musetims^ 

79. Prt .—A cbaracteTistac “preliminary/* discarded on account of esscssive 
thickness. It appears to have been made from a gigantic flake ^ the primftry flake 
surface being loft unshaded in the djagram. Weight, 21| pounds. 355 X 305 X 141 
mui. [Oxford.] 

SO. Pfe.-A . — This is essentially preliminary " in boldness of flaldng, but may 
rctthe-T be gmuped with the “ mtermediate ovatea ” in sisse and form : it is mado froni 
tabular scree. Re-fitted Irom two pieces broken by a mther irregular hinge fracture. 
390 X 148 X T1 mm. [Cardiff.] 

Si (Plate V) A .—Photograph of an “ mtermediate ovate,” also re-fitted from 
two pieeea whiiJi are differently patdnated, or rather one-half remains comparatively 
fresh and unpatinated. It is made from a flake. 281 X 161 X 70 mm. [British Museum.] 

82. 0* — St. Acheoi form of ovate. 178 X 119 X 46 mm. [Manchester.] 

VCUU. LT. Iff 
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S. HAXZLEOL^'K —Sisotvationf nt the Sterne-Axe 


TSien: am a doisen ui tnore of ths same getjetal group, hut niost of them we mtber 
more DVBte-lanceokta (Of,), and appinxmate to the Jjate CheOfse tatJhef than St, 
Achetd, Several are made from Oakes (F’O,, ete.), 

83. f.—A small example of the pielimioary pointed, made from tabular scree. 
It fihowa the twist of the edge due to reversed beveOlag on either iooe. 197 X 95 X 
33 Duu, [Monehestcr.] 



no, 9,—Lsaox " FHXLivnr4RY.** suinx 


Some sevea otheia of this f group were coUeoted for tha first seiection, hut thej 
are fairly common amooig the " prel]ii]iiiai 7 ” group, A certain number may probablj 
be pointed unplementa, but many seem to be unfiDislied iH^lnted-butt axes with 
only the butt end worked. 

XP .—f omted-hutt group. The vadoos groups of more finished axes shade ofi 
insajaibly Into each other, and no hard and feat line can bo drawn between tiiem 
This sub-group develops from P and the more preliminaty forma of OP and paases 
into NP and XT. About 14 or 15 were found on Jfloor B. 
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180 8. HazzieuL!^ ai ihe Slme-A^ 

84. Unfizib^bed iP with ew^tuce on one flide (other upedmem with a Mmiiar 

which la frEqucntly battered in ineffectual attempts at removal, are 
marked in white paint “ S4 253 X 150 K SS* [Cardiff*] 

85. The type specimen of XP, although a little crude in work* Thia la a weaLhered 
apedmen tom the ^rfaco soil on Floor B. but fithere of the eame form occurred 
in the floor of flakca, 1T6 X 7(1 X 51 mm* [CJurdiff.]^ 

XT’.—The thin-butted group. Ajcea witli hn»iid^ thin butts were in overwhelming 
majority on Floor B* llany of the niwitsr yub-divisioiiji of forni, auch iia jB, L, 
DN\ am all thin-butted, while the B group tony be eooaideted aa the extreme 
of the forni. Taking all these together, the thlu-butted gnmp in. the broad 
aetuw duea ooL number lesa than 190, without coimtmg any of the broken 
Imlves. 

86. xT .—Unfinished thin^btitted axe^ re-fitted from two " cnils of celts." The 
two hcklves were found by two different men, at almost the same time, working 
Boveral yanls apart, and both handed to Mr. Jackaon^ who fitted them together 
at once* 235 X 113 X 58 mim pjandiegtetj 

B7, F- B ,—Thia ia a very fine thin-biitted axe of the broad varletw, made from 
a flake, the (bike sucfoce being left unshaded in the diagram. The euttiog edge ia 
slightly oblique* 213 x 113 x 50 mm. [Cardiff^ and casts to other museums.] 

The ^urm B develops from A and D and passes into XT^ 0, and XN, 

88. AT.—Thin-butted axe with the cutting edge imfinisliedi bruhen dining 
manufacture by on irregukx hioge-fracture and re-fitted. 209 X 77 X tnm. 
[Cardiff.] 

89. AT.—The type of the thin-butted axe, very nearly alike at either end, and 
thiiB approxinmtiDg to the B group. This is well finished, ready lor poUslimg^ and 
was probably loat accidentally; ft cotdd hardly be delibeiatdy dlkcarded on the 
waste heap. 142 X o5 X 33 mm. [British Mnsetmi,] 

Some 21 are dossed an of the restricted XT form. It develops from B (and X] 
and passes into XN^ XP^ B etc. 

90. D-XT-Lr —Thb Bpeeimen ia wornewhat intermediate between the three 
groups indicated. It is of excessive ihjckncsej aa shown in the side view on the left, 
and in the nearly cireolar craas-section through the thickest pan. Much labour of 
batterijig and peeking^ which almost amounts to rough grinding, has been espendwl 
on the removal of an mucoiiifoFtable excrescence. 218 X 75 X 69 min. [I^IanGhceter.) 

B .—Axes of elongated preportiona lorm one of the most natuml and one of 
the largest of the sub-groupn on Floor B. Nearly all are thin-butted. The side 
edges are pamllel or slightly expanded at ahont the middlcj maiiy of them are rather 
thicks and one face ia often flatter than the other- They develop from B and PLCp 
nod sometimes show the influence of Z, and pass into LL and A^T* 

91. Ff*—Unfinished eJongated axe* broken during niajiufacture by a poorly 
dewdoped hJuge fracture and re-fitted, 252 x 110 X 59 mm. [Cardiff.] 
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1^. IIazzej^dtke dl thi Siofi^Afte 


^2, It. —Tile typo Fpci^en of tie L gipup. 233 X 79 X 35 mm. [UardiSj 

BI 

91 aatl 92, with, nimeroku othm, aro maTked. m bkck, " .** These were all 

fnuacl rlone together jiiBt inside the qiiany wall at a depth of 2 to 3 feet from the 
eiirfoce, Their close oseoclatioii together, and the stiikiiig individnolitT in the 
touch and fnnn, suggeatiid that they might all be the work of one man. 

■fit'—A group which is vniy elongated and almost chiael-like la forin, hut 
without the basil of the ehisel-edge. • " 

94. LL. —A somewhat large eamniple of the group, broken during luanufacture 
and re-fitted. 318 X 59 X 32 mm. [EritiBh Muaeum.] 

94. AL,—This eboidd be taken as the type epeciiuen rather than 93 ; alniiiarly 
re-fitted. 220 X 41 X 27 mim [CanM.] 

^ eipnnded edge form with broad thin butt, passing to BN the double- 

expanded edge, Of waiated form. Both these groups are rare. Six were 
ciftflsed as N, and about throe ae DN, while one or two each were marked LN, 
*VP, etc. 

^5- A. This IS a fine blade with expanded edge and thin butt ", it was found 
on the surface at the large hearth and was probably in use. 213 X % X 32 min. 
[Cardifi.] 

96. ZW.—As it appears, this is a double-expanded edge or waited form, 
broken during monuiacture and re-fitted. One must remember that it was unfinished, 
and a little more flaking at one end would have reduced it to the normal thin-bntted 
form, ns suggested by tho unshaded portions in the diagram. 193 x 73 X 37 mm. 
[Manchester.] 

A'.—Double-ended, squarijBh at either end. Most of these appear to belong bt 
tho “ intermediate ” group, aud may haw been intended in some cases to have 
been finislied os thin-btitted axes. This can hardly be the explanation in all cases, 
however, as they pass insensibly into A>p, which ia clearly a specioJ form to itself. 
D nad I>p would moke admirable weapons qf the tomahawk class. About 31 speci- 
uieuB are inctuded in the D group, * 

Double-ended farms have been noted from Cissliury. 

97. D.—Tho type specimen of the group. This, with two othcra, have “ Til ” 
mMked on them in black. They were found close together in the originiil surface 
soil beneath the floor of flakes, and might possibly be a cache. 333 X 101 x 54 mm. 
[Cardiff.] 

Another similar set of five (marked “ V " in black) were also found in the Bomc 
poaitiop ih few yard^ away, [MancliBBter,] 

Dp.—Donblo Tound-pointed group. There is a considerable group of-this form, 

D umbering abuut 34. 

98. Dp.—The typo specimen of the gronp, slightly calcined on the big hearth. 
216 X 106 X 55 nm, [Gardbl] 
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S. Hazzl&uine Wabkex.— at thr St € fn €- Ax & 


DC* —^Bonble-endcdp flat oa onie face. This i& nmTly related to i}+ but is &tbm. 
more ** advanced ia workiDEDihip. It Ls aot lUMroiikiqont iiuTnfering 11, This fami 
nbo occurs at GiiEncsi Graves- It niaj be conaidered a development froai Z> and 
F^JiZd. 

W, The gpecimep of the groap, which in this case (as in pjeveral 

otbora) is from a flake. The view's ^e of the rounded face and the aidcj the 
flat face being the flake surface. 20fl X 76 X 55 mni. [British Maseom.J 

100. An exceptifinallj small eirainple of the D gmnp of forniB; made from a 
fljikc. 102 X 60 X 38 min. [ManehesteT.] 

—Pick of Campignj and Thames groups, and PLD double-ended pomted 
picks. There ate onlj two classed atrictlj as of the broader PL form, hut tbicteen 
or fourteen of the FLD group (three of whieh are made from flakes), together with 
twenty or more which are mneh ruder in work and nearly all ttiado from flakes. 
The last-named are marked *' F^PL" 

PL has aflmitiea with L and 2, and passes into PLD^ while PLD and Dp pa^ 
Lneeneibly into each other, 

Ifll. PLC ^—This spccimcai cloiaely reaemblea Dechelotte’s type of the (kmpigiiy 
pick. It approaches the flat-fuced adze of tiiangtilar wetion. It ia another re-fifc, 
250 X 03 X 48 mm. [CUtdiff*] 

102. PLD— The type specmien of the Ctraigdwyd piiik ; like seveml 
others it shows a rather ahrqpt, tsuig-like tfiinning off of the thicker end. Tlie 
cmsii-sectionB of this giuup ure very iiregular, from li>:$c?[igo, t trough triAnguliir, 
to sqiuLruh, while thicknaflo ia scarcely eepaiable from brcadtL 221 X 64 mm. 
[Biitiflt Mneeuni.] 

Some flpecunenEi wbirh come within, or very near to, this group, liave a burin- 
ttke teiTuinatiioii (on u faig scale] at the tluater end. 

I®3. Lunate double pick. 174 X M X 34 mm. [Ckidifi.] There is one other 
(marked 103”] of this unusual fonnJ 

104, F-FL. —^Flake-pick of unusually delicate workmanship and symmetrical 
form. Worked only on one face, 211 X 38 X 36 mm,* [Caidifi.] 

The adze group. The question of the ase and the adze waa referred to in. 
the previouB paper. Apart from the flake-ndzes, to he dealt with separately, this 
group scarcely numberB a dozen, 

105. JCr-2,—A ihin-butted nse, approximating to the adze in the balance of 
the blade, with the unusual character of one squared mde edge, which is shown iit 
tlw aide view, 226 X 80 X BT mm. [Cardiff.] There is one other (marked " = lOS ”] 
With a Biniilar squared side.® 


■ Alda twu rudrr cxoiopls in mj vwu calli^ctjQiL 

* binou the paper wm written. I have ablfjiiiKMi armtlier of iuuiLar chAnactcrj with a veiy 

atroiLg adur-curve. 
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106 . Z.—Thp type specijnen of tbe liiit-faced ad® with tmngiilftr sectiDn. 
The face view fihowa the lidgej Mid the iride view liAa the ridge nn the left. 
231 X 88 X 68 mm. [Mantheater.] There are eight or nine othecH of similar fonot 
ftoaie of tlietii litngep and mofitly made from flakes \ three of the moat nearly 
similar are markef] •* = 106." 

107 * PLD-Z. —Ad^-hke example of dmible-imded pick. Thk ie not a “ re-fit 
in. the scruHe in which that term is used here, but was broken by the pick of the 
workmen during the diggings and the only specimen of any Dousequence bo di^xnaged. 
196 X 56 X 46. [Cardiff,] 

108. XZ. — Tliia h of ndfe-like fona, not {like the type l{)&) hy rirtue of its 



fio. 13. —rxFoimixD ajtd me-> uM'sn ilake - adzs . sciUiX !■ 


strong hasil edge, but by longitudinal cunaturc ahowu in ride view only. 
188 X T5 X 53 mm. [Cardiff.] 

There arc three others rimilar (jnarked ** ^ Iflfi "), 

We now come to the ext4!arivp group of the flake-aihseSp of which rather more 
than 100 were mciinied in the selected BerieB^ and about nmny again sent direct 
from the rite to various miiBeums. The beat flnifihed e^mplcs group themselves 
into two sub-dasses, namely :— 

S*RZ. —TTake-adEe5 showing, in their form* more or less affinity with the 
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S. WARREST * — ai ih$ Stof^i-Axe 


F-OZ. —FlRke-adzes filmilRrly &howmg ftffimtics with the ffrtUtoir or end- 
Bcraper, 

The F • ItZ gDJiifi develop from the r£cloir form, while thoae with a more pointed 
butt pftsa into XPi and those with a haril at either end pasa into the DC form. The 



no, Lc.—r[jkiu-Aii£s&. ^alr 


F'GZ group and the spoon scrapers pasa iiiMiisibly into each other, nnd are Bearrely 
to be dbtingniqbed except in size. 

p 

109, One might tempted to descnbo this fine le-fitted specimen 

as a majestic rdcfoiV. The inner faM is untaneli^ftl i ATtd the aoieBtecl w^orking 
(through hreakage) has left it tn the rddbiV the mtendcd adze form being 

naecent. 272 X IS& X S2 mm. [British Museum.] 
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110* *F*fiZ*—Ako iuifbkh«fl tkrotigh brpakaRe. 1 lud classsti tlies^ two pieces 
separately os being examples of the peeudo-Mouaterian frfcteir-jKijnt. The le-fit was 
mode by Mr, Burkitt when going through the coUeotiou ; thb incident shows how 
lar one may be from the truth when dealbg with breakages, im X 135 x *4 mm. 
[Manchester.] 

Ill, F*EZ, —Another intermediate form between the apparent rdctoir and the 
intended adze. 183 X 87 X 46 mm. [Cardift] 

F'^RZ .—The type specimen of this variety of flake-adzes, of which there 
are 24 or 25 others similar, and nearly 60 more that are ruder. This shows well the 
fan-flaking of the basil edge w'hich is so chaiacteristtc of the group, 170 x 81 x 60 
mm, [Cardifl.] 


A few of this series have a similar baail at either end {F’RZd). Manv of them 
have the awelling of the butt reduced by flaking on the inner face. The type 112 
shows this feature, 

113 . F-Z. — ^Thia is a good example of one of the many variations of the flake- 
adzes with basil edge; in this case the edge is engrailed- Thero is considerable 
secondary flaJdug on the inner lace. 20B X 131 X 51 mni. [C'iiidifl.] 

114. F-GZ .—The type specimen of the yrottwr-hke adzes, of which there are 
some 13 or U othem, 190 X 56 X 41 mm. [Cardiff.] 

115. Q7i. —^This is so much like the type 114 that one cftn hardly place it else¬ 
where, but it IB nnuBually thin for this group, and it is not made from a flake, but 
the flat face is completely flaked. It is another re-fit. 195 x 56 x 28 mm. 
[Manchester,] 


im. le.—sioB-CBoerEB. mac, nc. acAtx 4. 
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117. J'-HS.—Weaily Bcmi-ctreular kmfe-liJffl form. 93 x 171 !>< 36 tnm. 
tCWilill,] 

Tlim form WHfi botfcer represented in my previous year's finds than on Floor S 

(b^ Uofl. GO to 64 of previous report). 

118. Disc ; the only example found. SI fdiam.) X 44 mm. [Cardiff,] 

119. Waisted axe-hammer, probably tnade from a broken axe. Partly shaped 
by bartering and pecking, 113 x 73 X 4fl mm, [Cardiff.] 

/7<rm?»cr-sft>Kfis. The majority of the hatnmerH&totuui were pebbles of hard 
enaticn picked np on the sea beach, but pieces of the local rook, and broken axes, 


190 S. Haxzlbdiste Warri??.— at the Siom-Axe 


S, —Side-choppers with thick back for grasping In the hand. This is not a verr 
common form, but there are a good many half-axes which will stand up on the flat 
fractured surface that greatly resemble them. It pusses into the semi-citcalar 
form D8, with an edge all round, 

116 . 5.—Side-chopper with wdl-squanjd hack. This ^v»s the first specimen 
foxmd during the excavations. Compare 105. Ill X 316 X 66 ium. [Cardiff,] 

are two otheia with squared back, and one with a naturally square back, 
:e No. 6? of the previous paper. 
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wore ubo brought into florvioo. The beat apedmeiia are spherical in ahape and 
extieinelj battered aU oTer ; thtsse unially weigh from one to six pounds, the moat 
usual weight of the well-worked spherical banmier-stones being about throe pounds. 

120. This diagram illustrates the manner in which broken axes, or oylindrical 
pieces of stone, are frequently battered away into a smaU hollow, from use as iammerB 
m e dal^ of axes, e«deatJy in tiie manner shown in thi* diagram. Xo one sped- 
mem mditidualjy is figured as the type, but ijeveial are marked " ?*= 120.” The larger 
hammer-stones made of elongated pebbles were also used sideways in the same manner. 



lrt33H Jft.— POUsHHIi AMft, BCAJIi* 

<?. Tiw sciapeiB ve somewhat are, but a certain nnmber are found, and the, 
are mad. of ^ wtme rock as tic a»s. The majority of thea. me elongated epoon 
jeapej^ rn* aeconda^ flaking dom, ri,e eid. edge., as wcU m, anod tkc end. 
The* gada nnpercepuMy into the flakcmlae. of th. F-fiZ f.„n, mrd it is impomiWe 
to draw a clear line between them. 

X « X 19 nrm. 

Oin* oth&r amillar specimen is niatlred “ 121.” 
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122. KloogBted apooQ-ecrapt'r, of admiioble ajHiunetry and worlonaiuJiip, with 
fan-flaking (Uke that on a laigct *cale of type* 112 and Hi) Tound the Rtid. 123 K 
61 X 2a Him. [Anthot'a CoUectaon.] This specimen was dug out of tka floor hy 
my wife. 

Two other similar specimens are ntnrkcd " = II2 ; white six more (marked 
'■ =; 122-Zate mtenaediate fomw to type U4. 

123. Fseudo-Moustorian point. This wm found in a chipiiing floor on the top 
of the aouthem spur of Graig-lwyd, and about 300 yards to the north of the 
Carueddaa caun. It is the only Hsxample of the form, and ia very notably Mousterian 
in appearance, worked only on one side of the flake. The extreme point is broken, 
ofi. 160 X 109 X i2 mm. [BiHUh Museinn.] 



no. ID.— m* n.AJiTKo or tf* 

AXK ^jOH flCBJEX. adJJLH 


Tee PamnxD Axes. 

124. Bn)ken piece of poDshed axe. On the left h is illustrated on the euppoaition 
that it was a butt end, while the ontlias is sugg^ed on the basis of the “ Caiib 
axe. It ifl not, however, a pointed butt, and it seems to have been re-sharpened 
at the ottgiual butt end to form a chisel, as suggested to me by Mr. H. Balfour, and 
illujrtrated on the right. 66 X 27 x 19 imn. [ Manchester.] 

125. Broken polished axe, re-chipped as a make-ahift blade to a new edge at the 
origmal butt end. There is a large baiting flake, and the worn marlcs or pecking " 
of the second haftiog are radicated by stars. 164 X 79 X 46 mm. [Britbh Museuin.J 

126. X similar example, with a broader make-shift second edge. 131 x ^ X 
50 mm. [Cardiff.] 
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127. A BtrioUoT umtanee erf the s&me feiktunis, more like 125. Also irith die 
“ hafting-ilake/' and the wear or pecking of the second haft. 116 X 57 X 36 mm. 
[Author's collection,] '' 

The above four axes present the onuBual feature of having been poliabed «m a 
plain flat stone, and not in a groove T the stiis pass oblique]^' across the blad^, as 
shown by the lines. 

The polishing does not seem to have been executed on the site, and my wife has 
made the admirable suggestion that it may have been done on the sea-shore. Wo 
know that they earned the sea^beach pebbles up to the site for hamiuer-atones, 

I would suggest that these polished axes were broken by their users where they 



no. 30 . —^F4i.stoLiTHic heskhsiasce. soalx k- 

Uved, away from the dte, and nj-worked into make-Gbift blades ; and that when they 
returned to the workiiig site to make themselves new blades they left the old faro ken 
pieces behind them among the waste, 

PaiiXOLITiuc KEszuiraLANOtis. 

The diagram, ** the flaking of the ase from scree," indicates in a gensmj wav the 
more usual suecesedve stages. There is flistly the natural scree, roughly rectangular. 
Secondly, the preliminary pointed stage, Pre. (CheUee-like). Thirdly, the intcr- 
mediat*? ovate, A. {8t, Acheul-like). Lastly, the finished XeoEthic ase, XT. 

In flaking an axe, the tendency to exsessivi; thickoeas is the most sciions 
difficulty which ha^j to be overcome. It ts essential that a suitable thinnesis must be 
VOL, Ll. 


o 



194 s. IlA7,35LE0n™ Wabbes.— fiaiOTrafiftH* si iht Stmt-Axe 

attained in the earlier fitagea, or the intended hkde tmiat be disearded as a tidlure. 
When the proportion of thickness to width Ithat is. the ffakiag angle of the edge) 
is too high, it esiumot be flueocarfolij reduced i the more it is flaked tiie worse it 
becoD^raa. 

Ii9*. OP*"Thifi grftiitiT I‘e^4elllbIe5^ the L&t? ChfiUes fornis id outlm&i, filtbi^u^h tiie- 
free boldness of the Ikking would rather be Early Chdles. 25^ x 130 X 70 mxa. 

[Caidi£f.J , . , 

Many other palieofjthic resemblances have been figured in the earher pfirt cd 

the paper, notably 81, 82, 109, Ill. 133. to say nothing of the innumerable 
Levalluis ’* flakes. 



na. 31.—:( 0 . 1311, KHuaiviu swin rLAqi™. soar.* f. 


Engraved StONR Pladl-e, 

130. Stone pla<inf 5 which shows nuiiniy a series of triangles engraved on a double 
base-line. The lines oiu eitremely fine, bnt there are larger and deejwr artificial outs 
which damage the original deagn. There are also artifichd cute on the other side of 
the stone. In the British Muaeum there are two atone pbw)uefl from Portugal, per¬ 
forated fur Muspeiminti, with mow highly elabtimte triangidar dfwigns; one of these 
being figured in the SIukl Agr Guide Bosk. A stone plaqnr with chequered [lattern 
was found at Olastonbuiy, and rt is noteworthy that this, like the Ocaig-lwyd piece, 
lias aubwqiicnt cuts which domsge the orighml eijgmving (see T/nt Glfitstonburg 
laU FiT%r.by A. Bulleid and othem, VoL ii. p. Fig. 178 ; whore other similoj 
ilificoveriea are ToferW to), Ctnnparc also an engraved whetstone from Ireland 
(J. W. Jacksan, JfoiHAea/sf il/tmow'*, VoL Uti, 101.9, No. 10). 


^ XOk bM twii withilrawn. 
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One can only that thsse engraved plaques^poBsef^sed fiorac mystic or 

ceremonial slgnldcancep ThiB specimen {No. 130) was fo und in Floor B. [CafiL®,] 

TwR I>ATOfO OB' iNDUSTfiV. 

iti the previous paper it was stated that the " polnted-bntt axe waa the prevail¬ 
ing form from the Graigdwyd site. In Scandinavia this form Is considered to be 
representative of an early irtage of the Late Neolithic, immediately befons the intro* 
duction of the dolmcJi, the rcpresontative axe of the next succeeding stage in 
Scandinavia (that is, of the early dolmen x^riod) being a form with broad tlmi butt 
and squared sideB^ 

Although there are a good many axes at Graigdwyd with broad thin butts and 
sharp sides, the above is still the conclusion 1 should give with regard to the eite as a 
whole. 

On Floor B the overwhelming majority are thin-biilted ^ the pointed-butt form 
being present, but relatively rare. Supposing that the Bcandiaavian sucoesaion 
applies to this cmuitryt the evideiice would seem to suggest that Floor B belonga to a 
tale dtage of the Groigdwyd workings, and shutild be iif about the same date as the 
earliest dolmens. 

Some B^piared working is to be noted in eomjB of the exceptional and aberrant 
forms from FltH}r B, but nothing approaching the squared sides of the Scandinaviali 
doInieD stage U seen on any no^noal axe from Graig*lwyd, not even on the polished 
examples. This fact must not l>ti overlooked in considering these eoiuparrsoD^s, 

One or two of the axes (like 77) aie accidentally hlimt-bnttied/^ but this is not 
atJ bilended form on the site. 

It is unJortiinate that no pottery' was fi:»ind+ Ijfiose scree on an exposed, 
mountain aide is unfavourable for preservntioii* I saw a few scraps of bone about the 
si^o of a finger-nail, but they were quite worthli^^ and dLMintegmted as soon as they 
were touched. The remains of a donkey with iron shoes was encoimtered in the 
surface soil. The only fauna found on Floor B waa a nest of baby voles —alive I 

From washing the original surface Boil, btwath the prehistoric floor of flakes, 

I obtained a number of seeds which Mrs. E« M. Beid has been kind enough to examine. 
The list Is os follows ■— 

Hanunculus hederaceus 2 achenes, I^ydeaved crowfoot. * 

- lingua ii;4n* I I snialb badly preserved. Great spear-wort. 

Stdlurift uliginoea d/nrx+j 4 seeds. Bog stitchwort, 

Silcue sp. ? (powiibly gaUiipa]^ 1 seed, very badly preserved. Catchfly. 

Mootia fontana fAnn.^ very numerous. Blinks, 

Urticn dioica Linn.j 3 or 4 nuta. Nettle, 

Cory Jus avelliina fiaginent of nut (iininifltskable). Haj5el nut. 

Phelum (arenarinm Linn ?)^ seed in ghme, Cat^s tail. 

o 2 
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Deschainpsia flcxuosia ^ glume with aur* H&ir-gEiisa. 

Many gElh. 

Many fmgmeQta of inflects^ wingSt cases, eggs, ete* 

Many e$mall Imgmeuts of wood. 

Mrs. BeJd Temarks that tlie aetda are ttcKse of oouimoD plants » mcifltly wat^r 
plants p and afford no evidoiiM aa to age.” 

It to me rather noteworthy that the assemblage BEbmdd be that of a inarch, 
iis the alttLation ia now a dry one. It howeverp iieiir to the outflow of an unfailing 
springs and the change of cliarBCter may be due to the artificial use of the ajiring 
water rather than to cbangc of dimnte. 

CoMrAitieoN WITH Fuisr Woekjko Sites. 

The student will acarwly need to be reminded of the similarity of the Graig-lwyd 
industry to that of the Keolithic flint a^e-wofkiug sites, such ^ Grimes Graves or 
CTiBsbury. Considering the differencea m the form and flakitig qualities of the raw 
matonali the similarity is greater than one would think possible. With reference 
to the important influence of the fonii of the raw niAteiiah we have on tie flint- 
working sites the rounded or branching flint nodules , and at Graig-Iwyd the sharply 
augnlar, and frequently very large, blocks of scree. In flaking quality the Graig- 
Iwyd rock is very much tougher and more difficult to keep under satisfactory control 
than flint. 

One is forced tg the coodusioq that the Graig-Iwyd technique was first eetab- 
lished on the site by fiugrating tribes who had arigmally become skilled in the art 
of flaldng fliutp It inay be that they were the Neolithic tribes which formerly 
inhabited the more eastern plains of England, and who w'ere driven to iscck refuge 
in more macccsaible mountain areas by Bronze Age invadem from the Cbntinenti. 

Excavatiok or HuT-ciitjCLE BY Messrs. Jaceson, PirELrs, Makbt Gibbok, atto 

TKE WeITEJU 

This was one of a group of three or four situated on a conipajutivaly level 
platform in the steep slope, within the axe- working area^ to the i^ast of the quarries, 
aa shown on the sketch inap. the one selected for exca^'ation being about 20 yunjs 

from the croes-wall. 

* 

The hut-f ifcle proved to be 13 feet in diameter imde, with entrance to the east. 
It was built of dty litane miuoniy . weU faced with selected flat pieces. The floor was 
4 feet below the fluifaoe on the up-hill side, uid 1 foot on the lower side. It wad 
paved with flat tabiihu- pieces averaging about IJ inches thick. There was 2 feet 
6 inches of wefl-preflert'ed wall left on the up-hill side. The Btuface ontline of stones, 
protrading through the toif and forming the familiar hut-circle ring, was of grater 
diameter to an extent of some 5 or 6 feet than the inside of the underlying walls. 
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Some 200 fljikes were picked out from the inglling of the hut^ and mare than a 
dozen ases in fltagea of [niLnqffuctiire. One wdl^made half-aze, and Eev^ml 

other pie^:c&, were foimd deeply built bito the hut-waUitig below the surface of the 
ground. These, were aU deeply patiimted, and IumI evidently been picked up from the 
surface, just as ijnch objects are still built into the dry stone walk by the fanners of 
to-day. This clearly showed that the hnt-circle was of much later date than the 
axe-workinga. 

The ccintemporary lematns conBieted only of a spindle-whorl and a whetstone. 
The former wag a thin dise,^ cut flat on either side by a metal nieasuniig nearly 
32 mm. in diameter^ and 5-4 to 4 *1 mm. thick, with a ijerforutian of 9*7 to 10-2 mm. 
dLameter. 

The whetstone is a rod at square section, mcasming 191 X 21 X 19 *3 mm. 

All these temdne have been Sent to CartHS. 

Within the Quarry prop<*rty, there is also anothei^ group of hut-eircles ^ and a 
large series of tumuli on the high peaty ground near the magadne. I could not 
find much esddcnce of axe-working in the neighbourhood of the tuTnuli, and think 
that they may be of later date. 

Tax iDEXriFlOATlOS OF THE GRATG-JLiAVTII AX£SS WE'EIS FoUND BliSEWHEaK. 

This qacBtion was discussed in the previous paper^ but for the sake of reasonable 
completeness in the preaent report the more important points to aid in the recognition 
of the rock may be briefly mentioned. In gcnerfi] apijearance the Gmigdwyd rock 
Is close-grained, and when fresh k usually blue, or more rarely greenkh or banded in 
colour. In the compact ground mass there are viinble crystalB of felspar^ the gteatet 
number of which are less than 5 mm. in larger diameter, with few exceeding 7 mw. 
These visible crystals am usually from 15 to 30 nim. apart, but arc sometimes closer. 
On Aveathcring it becomes whitish and verj' porous ; while the visible crystals of 
felspar become at hist kadlinizedT and finally remov^ed^ leaving cortespunding 
cavities. 

Or. H. H. Thomas, F^GJS., of the Geological Surveyp has kindly cut upeciol 
sections to aid in the ideutiflcation of poaaible Gra%-lwyd axes^ ^d he lemorkg. 
that the snmll phenoemta (or visible crystals of fekpar) eongikkaf turbid plagiockae. 
Under a tnagnification of about 25 diameters the ground inofig can be seen+ cither in 
thin sections, or by the application of clove oil to the surface without damaging the 
specimen, to consist of small rounded crystals and ciystal^oups of augite, and 
still smaller decomposed crystals of rhombic pyroxene in a miero-tryrfiaillno matrix 
of quartz and felspar with rods and isolated crystals of magnetite*” the last named 
being particularly noticeable by the siufiicc examination with clove oil. 

1 have seen seveiaJ axes in museums which I believe were tnado at the Giaig- 
Iwy^d factoiy, including a fine polished axe from Anglesey in the SaiEord Museum, 
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bnt iiom* of them is 5 pffici£:iitly far frcira the site to be of Miy great interest fram our 
present |K:^mt of viewr^ 

Mr T, Sheppard haa recently been etudriiig the Yorkshire axes, and some have 
been eramioed in thin sections by Dr. H. H, Tbomafl, No Graig-lwyd rock has been 
identified tliere, hut Borrowdide ash La largely repreaeiited* 

Mt. D. M. S. Wataou hag discovered a very interesting working-site in the Lake 
Distrietj in fact his di&eovery was prior to tuine^ although I did not know o-f it thtin* 
and the apecimena are in the Manchester Moacum^ The technique is ajuiihir to 
Graigdwyd, but the atte La quite irnall, being confined to work on an Lsoiated botilder. 

The output uf axes from the Gr&jg-lwyd aite muat have been very Ifu^ge, yet 
except to Angleeea and very possibly to the TObmerged forest area of the northern 
coast of Wales, wo do not yet know what baa become of them. 

Graig-lwyd does not appear to have been a {jennanent living «tc» so far as one 
knows aV present, and it does not seem probable that a settled indufltaol population 
would have carried on the work there. By the analogy of the practice of modem 
sftVAge.s, it is mnet more probable that tii bra; would mk to the Kite for the celebrated 
stone of good quality when they wanted new iinplenientii. D this were we have 
yet to discover where they lived. 


DjJSdtrmoN of Plates. 

Plate V.—text, No. 81. 

Plate VI.—1. Oraigdwj'd from the north-east. The conypicuouji buildings arc 
these of Giaigdvsyd fiwrm ; the Cernian prifriiners' path (where the prehistoric factory 
was 6m identified) cuts across the slope just above the farm. The lighter patch 
(74 mm. from the left and 30 mm- from the top), just below the quarry tips, is due to 
the exca^Wtion of Floor B. Two small white patches at 52 mm. from left and 2? mm, 
from the top are trial holes in white " dnier ” where there is a spimg. 3. Section of 
Floor B under the quarry ktawiug the mass of Hakes in iiftt. The two-foot 
rule shows the scale. 

Plate Vli.—l.The excavation of Floor B outside the quarry wall, agUTUst which 
Mrs, Jackson and feho writcriB wife ariR sitting in the background. The writer is 
watching the work of the two men in the foreground. Photograph by Mr. J* 
Jackson, 2_ Inside the quiany. In the foreground 10 the ancient scree overgrown 
with turf. The loose scree In a heap near the centre is the reeult of our digging of 
the hearth site. 3. Section of Floor B^ with an imfiniaheJ axe in eilu to the left of 
the folded rule. 4. Graig-lwyd from the hi g h gniund to the soutb-ea^t, looking 
over PenniaCnmaWT village and the eea. The gap xb the eastern end of the quarry [ 
the position of the Bammit of GraLg-lwyd (now removed by the quany) is to the left of 
thip gap. There is murh flaking along the tup of the ridge to the left. The excavated 
hut-circle is 38 mm. from the left- and 30 mm. from the top of the picture. The 
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fiite oi FltMH’ B lit hJddtai roucd the outer spur of tJie mountain, 5. The digging of 
Ploor B, with li group of large linfinished axea iu the foTpgroimd^ and the tip of flakes 
thrown up by our work. The Gfeeu Gorgej at the top of which the first outlying site 
of flakes was discoveTcd^ U the gap in the sky-line 17 tnm. from the left of the picture* 

The letteemg on the side of the photographic ^eikus corresponds with that of the 
diagram section on page 171. The dark line tmcler B in PL VI+ Fig. 3i is the top of the 
“ clftv viith shale/' while the light patch in the lower Icftcofner is tip of fhikfes, etc.j 
from CULT digging. 

POSTOCBIPT, I92h 

With the aid of generous afiaistance granted by Colonel C* H. Darbishire, hoiuo 
further digging was farried out this yeiii hy Mr. A. Lealie ArjuBtrongj Dr. B- V, 
Favcll, Mr. Ivor E. Da^es, and the writer. We extended the cxcaviitiott to the 
north-east of " BB ** on the inset plan nearly up to the stone wall, and atso took 
out the rc-entmnt angle to the north-west of In the former area we found 

a hearth site about 6 feet in diameter, which was siipilftr Ln character to the larger 
hearth previously described. The stones of the hearth were smulaTj, hut set 
on the “ day with shale instead of on ecree* The hearth cowred hj about 
a foot of burnt materialj the whole being covered by a floor of flakes a few inches 
ill thickness beneath the humii^. 1 found Home pt-bniler aecumulationH on the 
high mnqrap one of which on a branch of the fltrewnlet Afon Mucs-y-brym at the 
foot of Moelfre formed a mound of aonie 15 by 10 yards and about 5 feet high. But 
these pot-boiler accumulations are of a totally different character from the hearth 
sites of the Graig-lwyd factory. 

We obtained a oomiderablc mrmber of axes, and were succeBshil in re-fitting 
a number of halves broken during manufaoturei the two halves sometimes being 
found several yards apart. 

Floor D shtmld be added to the sketch map just south of the " G ” of the 
** Graig-lwyd,** and Floor B to the east of the last letter d. 123 

was ftiuiid in Floor D. 

1 have now^ I think, bad nearly three tous of stone usees from the sEte before 
me for detailed eludj, and iu the foregoing paper I have endeavoiired to visualize 
the main processes and purpose of the industry- Incidental waste octaira in large 
r^iiantities at Graig-lwyd m it does at Grim^ Graves, and is of pimila r diaiacter. 
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SOME EARLY BRIXISIT REMAINS FROM A MENDIP GAVE. 

pVlTH PUITES VUI—XlT.J 

By L- 8. Palmes, M,Sc., PIlD* 

I. — iHTEODUCmOM. 

In the spring of 1919 the Cniveraity of Bristol Speleolo^cd Society comToenoed 
EDVcLfftigntioQs in tho caves on thn nortliem dopes of the Mendip Hills. The work 
b Viirioniii caves is stUl in progrei^. 

TliiB [usipct places on record the disctivery of a new cave, wbieh has been called 
The Keltic Csvorn/^ and the refillts which have been achieved by subsequent 
exammationfl of the cave floor. 

H*—GEouMiroAL Considerations. 

Frotn a general inspection of the di^^ct in the neighbcjuihood of Biirrington 
Coombot Soinetset, it was rcalLsi^d that the oliff face on the sotith-w^ side of 
Mendip Lodge Hilb marked Foies' Holes on Ordnance fiiap of Somerset (Sheet 
XVllL appeared to be a position bi which a cave might pc^Tily be found. 

The poaitiDu is marked SwaUet E in Figs, 1 and 2. The three chief factors which 
led to this oondnrion were: — 

(1) SwaTIct E is a typica] acrtivrj swallfit^ veiy stmilnf to East water S wallet A 

A stream disappears at the foot of the cliff which is dtunted on the flOO- 
feet contour litic, whilst Langford Spnngt on the nor them slope of Mendip 
I^xlge Hil], h on the SQO-fect cjontour line and about half a mile from 
the awallet (Fig. 1), 

(2) The pcHUtion hes at the Juncrtion of the limcHtoue shalos and the “ 2 beds 

ot maafiive limestone. 

(3) On both sidi^ of the sire a line of depresaiona is apparent which have been 

formed by the smbiTig of the surface at weak points along this junction. 
One of these pits has a stn^in dewing into it and at one place is still 
sinking. The preent depth of this pit from the surrounding surface is 
about 40 feet. 

t 

A closer examination of Swallet E revealed the fa<st that the surface of the 
rock at tie base of the clifl is covered in places with s^talnctite formation which was 
partly covered by a long mound of caitb and atoi^ nmning parallel to the face 

^ Hck f IT. E. Bsicli), p. 20©. 
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(PJ, Tin, Fig. 1). It therefort thought proboble that the mound waa 
of a cftVB in which the stakctite wns formed, and that 


faUen fo and obscured the oi-igiiml cave entmnce and hIbo blocked the way to anj 
farther cnvea which might eiiat The original line of roof can be seen by tfa 
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Biiadow cast b? the (jv^rhiinguig Is^tige of foot in PL VHt^ Fig. 1» This concIuBion has 
flince been verified, and tkerta k some evidence wlfich tende to flhovf ttunt the falling in 
of thk Foof oocnrred in eatly kistojdnal timea (i^ 204 and 210). 

m.—PHELEUINAnY WOftS. 

An attempt wm fiMt oiaile to follow the course of the ^tream^ but the removal 
of 20 tons of earth and atones onij' led to a deep water-worn limescoiie rift, whioh 
beeanie too narrow to follow. Thk eseavaiion was not entirely froitlese for it 
enabled the dott 4 ^ line on the emsa-sa.4ion EE iFig. 3) to be definitely fixed- Some 
red deer teeth weje found abciut a foot below the sonface. 

ExcavadoiLS were then commenced at this font of the clitt above the present 
water levd, and after the renioval of only one ton of material a snuaH halo wns seen 
to lead into a hori£ontal tunnel, wbinli when followed for 20 feet led to a steep declivity 
of too*e :stones. This w'as negotiated, and at libont 45 feet below the eiirfiiee a largo 
cavern was readied, 

A new entrance has since been excavated which leads directly to the mdin* 
and (‘ins avoids an awkward 20 feet of t tmneL The hones of a homed sheep, eimllar 
to those sabsequontly discovered inside the c&ve» were found 15 feet below the top 
of the moimd at the point (o) in the erofl&^Bwtbn EE. All together about fiO tons 
of materia! have been removtsd in the couibc of opening up the cave and in making 
the descent comparatively safe. 

IV,^—The Oavk, 

The cave presents many intetesthig features and is formed rather by earth 
movements than by water action, althongh the waterways which pai^ across the 
main ohimibei at the points A and D (Fig. 3) are typical imdcT^iouud courses of a 
limeatune district. The completed fritrvey reveals the fact that the cava ia ono long 
rift chamber 175 feet in ieugthr with an AYerage height of 27 feet and approsimately 
33 f«t wide at the bottom—the cross-section being triiuigtdar^ Becent explorations have 
disclosed a vertical dc$oent of about 60 feet leading from the cave Hoot at L IQ (Fig. 3) 
to a lower and smalJer ebnmb^ in which pebbles and sand indicato a less rapid descent 
of the water, ft has not been ps^bh so far to progress beyond this points 

The interior contains the n^ual ioteresting examples of water action. The old 
swallet, from which the stream has been div'crtcdi reveals beautiful stalactite and 
stalagmita foimationB, some of which are of the eitaric type socu, for example, in 
Swildon's Bole^ a local cave described by Baker and Balch-^ Other examples of 
watE^ action are seen in all the ofii&hoot passages, where the water has wcatbeml 
the rocks to such an extent that fossib^ such as Zaphrentie, Eyemgothyris, Miclidiniai 
Spirifer, etc., have been kft protruding and showing their interual structure with 


I NiAerworld q/* Mtndip {Baksr and Baleh]* 
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greater detail tUn any specimen exltacted ivith a geologicd hommor. Besides 
water action, some interesting esamplia of earth movements are seen in this cavern. 



Reference han already been made to the rcof fall which destroyed an outer cave or 
shelter. Other interesting examples of earth movements are seen in the fold of 
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Tf^k above the entmnce (PI. VII!, ^g. 1). The apei ol the tool al the eavc itself 
cooabitfl of E right allied lold^ part of which has fallen down, fomimg a right- 
Etigled met marked *'K" (Fig, 3), At another part stalactites and stalagnutes 
had joined, fa rming a pLUar from mof to fioor. The subseqnent downwarid 
movement of the floor has caosed the sepamtion of the sUketites from the roof, 
itcoiding in this way the motion of the underlying focL The only other exEimpk 
of ffneh an oocoirence U to be seen in Swildon^s Hole. 

Another uatnnd record is i^n where a ataLictite was formed on b rock which 
became tilted through au angfe. Tlie Htalaetlte cuntitmed to grow YerticoIIy. The 
Jingle between the two portions is quite wtsU [Milled^ thus not only giving on exact 
tnoasuie of the angle through which the rock moveci but indienthig hj the straight- 
ness of eadi pieqe, aiui by the dehnibeiie&s of the anglap that thfi iiyck movement 
must have taken place auddenly. Sad this not been the caw the angle would have 
been rounded and the new portion of stalactite would ha’^nc been curved. It h quite 
pri^buble that the violent action of the outer roof falling in caused the sudden 
movement here recorded. The length of atahuitite that has been formed aince the 
movement occurred indir-ates very roughly that the fall took place about 1,500 years 
ago, (S^ pp, 202 and 210.) 

On first entering the tave it is of interest to note that the air in the lower portion 
was alightly fouh whilst the atmosphere was very dry^ Both these facts tend to 
ahoiv the reason for the excellent preservation of the iron which wna subsequently 
dkeovered. The trench dug and indicated on the plan foVi!Bls a flntjr td stalagmite 
ftnm I to 1 inoh thiokt covering a layer of black mud, vaijing in depth from 1 bo 
8 inohefl. The mud covers a stratum of cave earth intermingted with boulders, hut 
without evidence of occupation-' This bottom layer is about 2| to 3 feet in depths 
At $iJtne parts of the cave the total depth of the deposit ie only a few inches. 

V —Thk FiKoa. 

On the hiFt day the cave was entered boneti^apd implementii were discovered 
lying on the surface and covered with EtaUgmite where the conditioiis for ita forma¬ 
tion were suitable. This at once indicated that man had probably occtipiEjd ths 
cave at somp train or other. 

The following method was therefore devised in order to corrdato sub^equejit 
work and to have a correct record of the position and depth of any material collect«L 
A rough plan, afterwards repkeed on the oompletiou of a more exact survey (see 
Fig. 3)p waa covered with 5-foot squares. The poaltion of each s&qnare was indicated 
by a letter and a mimber. As all the material has been found in the top layer of 
black mud or on the soib^, no suffix has bsen necessary to mdtcaie the depth of 
the fiudsp Various objects have been found below thk layer, but these were resting 


^ Cy. " Wodkfey EToW^ Archwoloffia, tvL Ixiii p, 
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at the bottom of rifte or had fftllen down Amos^ the csve boulderB which cover the 
No earlier layer of occupatioji has been found as in the majurity of Bimilar sites. 



The uiaterutl is coaveideaitly discussed under the fdJowing headings 

(1) H i tman Bones. (3) Worked hbiteiial, 

(2) Other Bones. (4) Miscelianeous Finds, 


'Dll 
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The po^nu of the finda is recoitied m the plan of Fig. 3. 

(1) HiimAzi Boiw53. —Only three human hones have been (liscoverecl* iiaruely ; — 

(i) A left fading (male}. 

(ii) Portion (upper) of kft scapula (femiUe ?). 

(in) Upper half of diaft of s left femur (male). 

The radnis was photf^raphed m (PL VUl, Kg. 2}> Jwid was lying on the sui&ce 
at E 21^ oo4'i5rcd wiidi a coating of stabigniite about a milliiiiettie in thickneeii. The 
bone poflae^es no abnormal features. 

The lower portion of the blade of the scapula is mining (PL VITIt Fig. 3). Although 
foimd in close proximity to the ladiixs^ it does not appear to bdong to the same 
8keleton« sLcce it possossea female characteriaties. The rofcrence nmiiber for rta 
poflition is E 20. 

The femur (PL TOIj Fig- 4} wiiS found in the lower portion of the cave at C 27* 
The pilastcriiig noticeable from the posterior aspect is compaitible with thia feature on 
the bone^ discovered in the hut circles on the eastern end of Brean Down (Fig. 2). 
However^ the promuience of the tinea aspera abne is nut sufficient to enable the type 
of man to be ascertained with any degree of certainty, but, combined with other 
evideoce, it is probable that this feature is of considerable signihcanoe^ The short 
length discovered prevetita the detection of any abnormal curvature. 

(2) Other Bones,—Bones of the following domestic Animals have been discovered, 
the Older indicating their relative aoinbers 1 “ 


Sheep .. .. „ ,, Ouiiffartes* 

Pig -- ** .. Sussfrofa. 

Ox ,, , * . * ,, , * Bos hrigifTons {?}. 

Horse .* .. .. ,, ,, co&dlzis, 

Goat ,, . * ,, ,, Capra hircus^ 

Dog .* Canis famUiaris. 

Bones of the following wild anim^rls have al^o been found!" 

Bo^-deer , * , * ,, ,, ,. Cemu mprefdiLf, 

Wild boar * * ,. .. . * 5*^ jtcrofa ferrn^ 

Wild oat * * -. .* PfHfl oirirj/ ctm. 

Field moose ,, * * _ ^ * Apodmim jiamet^ig. 


At 0 30 a pigeon^a skull was disoovered. 

Sotne of tbfi boue^ had been charred and athersi appi^rently split open for olbiTtow^ 
One showed signs of saw^cuts and another had been gnawed, probably by a 
dog. 

The houie bones are those of the snmll Keltie puny of about 11 hands. 
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Tiifl piftvaJeiioe at shcop is in accordance with the (inrji^ at Glastonbuiy Ljkke 
Vllliige, ^4llIlKt pig in Second iu this cave only. At Woxlebiiiy Camp ti<i sheep wete 
found,* but these animak nro tj-pical of those found at Hiawhiuy* and Wookey 
Huk* and other Late Keltic Buttlementa. The wild animaU utb also com parable 
with those found at OlaetonbuTy Lake VlHage, ete, 

(3) "Worked Materiak—Three stone implements have been discovered : a grinding 
stone, A spiitdle whorl, and a circ^ilar disc (PI. X, Pigi i)» The sandstone grinder 
was probably used vrith a saddleback quem, but is unlike anything found either at 
Wookey Hole, Glastonbury Lake "Village, Hunsbmy, or Watlebuiy. The nearest is 
that numbered Q 34 on p. fi09 of GtustQnbftTy Lakv Pdiage; but the length of the 
specimen found in the Keltic cave is about half as lung, boiiig only 4-5 inches. The 
shape of the apecimen is approximately that of a serai-ellipaoid, 

A white Ihw spindle whorl, sunilar in all respects to the eommoBest type found 
at Glastonbury Lake Village, was also found. 

The thiid stone implemont (?) is a circular disc, possibly an incomplete whod, 
or puling stone, although, if the latter, its size is larger than nay yet foxmd, its 
diameter is 1 ■ 75 inches, ooroparable with that of the spindle whori. At E 47 two 
pebbles are cemented in a behoU passage which leads to the Grotto (A, Fig. 3), Some 
authorities have thought tliat they are gaming stonee. They lie rJoso to the old 
waterway, in which similar though less perfect pebbles are to he found, 

CM worked bone, five examples have been discoTerod. The moat important 
^1 2 and 3) aro a spindle whorl made from the head of a femur of ojg 

iu every neapect like the one found at Worlebury or Wookey Hole, or like the many 
from the Glaatonbury and Mearc Ukc Villagefl, and three “ cheek-pieces,” two 
made from deer tine and a third frotn a boar’s tusk. Of the first two cheek-pieces, 
one has two parallel holes and a third hole unfitiishsd (Type C),» whilst the other 
has two parallel holes only (Typo B).* The hour’s tusk, appurmitly adapted aa a 
cheek-piece, la c|mtc uniisnal. 

It Hctuns improbable that the Inrge numbers of shnilar objects found at Glaston¬ 
bury, ilain Hill, Mean), Iluuabury, etc,, should all be check-pieces of bridles, especiallr 
when one without lioles from Mearc Lake "Village shows sigiia of having been eiten- 
sively used at the point. * 

In the British Museum a curved needle of Koman origin is exhibited which 
contains three parallel holes in the iirood end. Although some what fUier titan the 
boar's tusk " ch^^piece/’ it beats a very elMe tesembiance to it, both in design 
and in dimenrions, Thia snjggesta that some of the so-caUed " cheek-piecos " may 

I OIjMidB&wfy ZnJ* I'fiLmt (Buliofil and Gray), p, WS. 

■ (Dymutidj^ pu 124 . 

* HutuibitTif pv 33. 

* “ Wdok^j- Holfs*” ATdkimlt>(f(a, tdI. liii* p, 5&(X 

^ Qlustditbiir^ ijQjbf vpI. ii^ p. 441, 
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liAve been lined in Uie fomuitinn of the coarw inatenaJn nLllluIn[:tllIl^d in the vertiical 
looms, the existence of which is evident from the diacovetieB at Glaatonbui^,'’ Lake 
VilLige.’ It in also jKxsaihle that they were used in the making of nets. Another 
Btoune Age example made from a boar’s tusk i& dijscribed as a pm by Cai^OQ Groen- 
well.’* The fifth example of workeil booe ia ao irnplemcnt haft of deer-hom, aboat 
6 inches long, in which the stump of t he iron implement still remains (Pi, X, Fig. 3). 
There is, uolortanatelj. not sufficient iron left to enable the nntaie of the implement 
to be detemuDed. Another piece of bone is highly polished* and shows mg nR of 
a few saw-cuta. This bone may possibly haye been intended for use as a tally* 
stick. 

fight hruiige articles and one of copper haw been found, a typical Late Keltic 
finger ring of 2J turijB, the half of a hollow branae bracelet (PL X, Fig. 4), four nave 
Iioops of chariot wheels (PL XI, Fig, IJ, a fcimle jdpch in diameter and J-inch 
deep, and two other small pieces, one of which is made of copper and may possibly 
be a portion of a hollow bracelet of aemidrcular proBB-seetJon. The ring is like those 
depicted on page of (?ffisroft(n#ry Lake ViUagif.^ The bracelet has no coanter- 
part in any of the local eettlements, the comparable specimens having cores of 
Kinuucridge shale or iron. The sixth ccntiuy e.o. bracelet* from Halstatt is the 
nearest approach to the present find. The four nave Loop, of 4-9 inches internal 
diameter, were found lying together (os in PI XJ, Fig. I) in one of the lower chambers 
of the south-eastern end of the cave, Tlie place was such that no chariot could have 
been token there without being dismantled. tTnlike other similar finds, no porriona 
of wheels or tyre bands w'cre found. The iioopa are comparahle with those from tho 
Yorkshire burials described by Canon GreeDwclI.® The Figure shows in one hoop 
a solder joint, indicating that at one time the hoojja had been used and repaired. 
It therefore seeinei probable that they were removed from the hubs and placed with 
eomc potteiT in a plfltcn of eeciiiity, 

riip} ferrule is ^ pl&ni! Etrip of bronze b^iit into e cyliiitlcT and tDav liav6 been 
used to decorate or strengthen a spear or similar object. If the former use is oturect, 
it is the only find that indicates the presence of weapons. Tlie densily of the bronae 
is about 8*7 giums per c.c,, whilst that of the rapper ornament is 9»1. 

The objects of iron are of consideiabie mtereet, The shackles shown on PI, XI, 
Fig. 2. are similar in design to those fuond at Bigbmy.' There is no other record of 
a aimikr find in England, The buy depicted on PI. XH. Fig. 1, is a good epedmen, and 
Bimilaf to those found at Wnokey Hole. Charterhouse, Ham HUl, Combe Down and 


^ Gla^nhtirjf Lalx ViUagf, toL i, p, 340, 

■ Bniisk iJ^rrotn |{jr«!nvpll)^ p, RS^ Iig: B. 

* See also AttL Jtfurmxl^ vol. t, pt RSSs 

* Koff in tht British Uudctnrk 

■ CrMwdl'j ifrthflA Bottoum, p. m, tbL li, p. Sfln, 

■ Boyd Bawtiiii, A JowmaS, lir/No. 233, p. 2 lL 
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GJafltonburj-,* etc. The article ahown with it ta of doubliai use. The dat end is m 
reality a firculaj disc eontainiug an obloag hole which does not show in the photo- 
prapli. Sir Martin Conway suggests that it may hare been one of the hajidJea of a 
tunkand. Tliii+ Eiigblj probable. 

PJ. XII p Fig, i, filiowa. portions of a rectungular iron clamp rimiJar that found 
m a gmve at CDJiiiitntTe, Marne- a spike, manr of which were found Wookey, 
Glastonbury, eto., arid a hook. The “ U ” nhaped iron is the rim of a wooden spade, 
a umque find ni thla conn try. The nearest approach to it is the protecting rim 
of the eaily Scottish push plough. Jacobi s ,Sfjolhoui j depicts two similar ones of 
RomBD majinfactiire^ Tf,e Broiisc Aye Guide of the British Museum shows a 
somewhat siiiukr iron hoe from MeHopotamia, dated about JfSnO a.c ® A woman's 
grave at Brebarj, Manie, yielded another speciuieu with square edges. A similar 
rim from a Scottish cranuog at Lochlea is siippoaed to be a breiist jilough.* ffiom 
Woofcey Hold a wooden shovel was obtained which showed no signs of having been 
shod ‘ The width of the present specimen is 7-1 inches, its total depth being ti-4 
inches. Other iron objerts arc a portion of blade of an adze or ave-hcad (2-1 inches 
wide), parts of a sieklc-like implement, four uaibi, a short piece of iron, the end of 
wMch has been spUl longitudinally fur about 15 inches, and a bar of iron 
8 inches long mid I inch by i-ijieh cross-section, slightly tapering toivank a rounded 
point* 

TIh^ potteiy [Fh. XIII andXiV) found in ih^ cave La vi?ry KiiinlaTtcj thflt found 
at Gljifitonbnry Lake Village or below the Eomon layer at Wookey Hole, Similar 
pottery has been found at Hunsbwy. VVorlebuiy . Ham Hill and Mearo T^ke Village, etc. 
It Is also of interest to note that a apcciinen of this type has been dog up at Dolebury 
Camp.s The shape, markings (PI. XlV, Figs. 3 am] t) am] nature of the materia] ore 
all comimrable with the ware manufaUuicd in Armorica and brought over fay the 
Brythonic invaders, probably about 400 b.c,, and are quite diatinct from the Belgic 
ware of Aylesford. As yet no pottery with the acroll marbr.gs or cmcibles, so 
common at Giastotibury, have been found. One jsiece probably shows the dot 
aud circle pattern, but the fragment is too imall for this to be certain. 3fo Homan 
nr Romano-British pottery hofl been discovcTcd, 

The pot depicted in Pf. XIV, Fig. ], h very Himilar to one found in the ioweat 
level of the Iron Age deposits at M'ookey Hole,^ The beauty of the design aud the 
skill of tJie workmanship suggest the earliest type of Brythonic culture in Eugland, 

* taki p, 375. 

' (Jacobi), p, 445. 

* Bronzdt Oaids (SritkSi p. 127, 

* Laki [Mu]iro)i tip, 120, p, 12J. 

* FFoofoj^ p. 13,1, 

* At Mua^nsni. 

^ Archaidogi^, vol. Ixiv, X<wl 5 %nd ^ j 2, p, 342. 
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for after aettliog m tljis country there in evidence to show that t!ie style of ornament 
considerably changed during the period 4LNi a.c. to Butuan times. 

The characteristics of this pot and, the design on many of the fragments (PL XIV, 
Fig, 4. in jjarticidBr), hIro the absence of ” S " markingfl, which were probably 
developed uidcpeodently in this district much later, tend to indicate an earlier ratJu’r 
than a later Bcttlement, In many reapects the markings closely resemble earlier 
Keatithio forma in the simplicity uf the design, whilst the more ornate are comparable 
with the pottery manufactured in Armorica about thLi lime \ the technique, on the 
other hand, is a great improvement oo that of XeoJithic ware, as for example, the 
pottery from the lowest level of Wookoy tfule ur from the various barrovra which 
have been described by Caiioo Green well (loe. «>.), These features arcs in 
keeping with the characteristics of the portion of bronze bracelet and copper 
ortiiuneiit described on page 208. One large fragment of uumarked pot is of 
yellowish clay, and about two-thirds of an inch thick. From the siire and 
cun-ature ol the fragment th*- original bowl must have tieen about 10 inches in 
diameter. 

(4) AfisceUaneouA Finds,—Jlnch chaTCoal and remaimi of fires are acattored 
over the surface, In some places these ftrea are to be found under large boulders 
which now ap|M>ar to bo an integral portion of the cave floor. From the omterlal 
resting upon them it is evident tliat a considerable fall of rock Las taken place sinoc the 
time of occupation (see pp. 202 and 204}. One satnitle of ebareoa! which was ejcamincd 
was found to be charred grain, and another specimen showed traces of beana. The 
cooking ftrea appear to have been scattered threughmit the cav'e, A microscopical 
examination of some blackened wood chips showed that they were oak, a tree not 
prevalent to-day on this port of the Mendipe, 

One lump of limonitc and one lump of galena were discovered. Tire former is 
quite typical of the limratone .shales in which the cave k formed ; tlic Utter does not 
appear to have been used, and Is common in the district. 

All the “finds "are from the surface of the cave floor or from the black mud 
which is the top and only layer in the cava that has yielded evidence of liuraBli 
occupation. 

It has also been noticed that the finds have been placed, perhaps hidden, and 
not washed in. The presence of cbanmal, the possibility of piecing together the 
pottery, ond the position of the chariot nave hoo|M, amongst other evidence, all tend 
to support the view that the cave was occupied. It is, however, of importance that 
there were no definite divkions of the cave which can be said to have been stables, 
kitchen, or workshops, etc,, oa at ookey Hole,^ Glastonbury, ® and other pre-historic 
setllementa. This ie clearly seen from the mariner ia which the solid and open 
dtcles arc dotted over the plan in Fig. 3. 

‘ ffcif. Platp XVm, arid p. J03, 

* tRaabmintry lalt Viiiftgt, pp. M9 sad 303. 
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VI.—AfifiOcrATEy Evidence. 

It i& generally aeceptod that gome of the earlieat inv&dera of thig country were 
broad-headird men, who Grofi&efl from the Contiuent between 2li00 and 1500 B.c. 
It was juyt before this time that bmnre wm first used in Eagkiid^ The Qoldels 
followed these people about 800 b.c. Then a comparatively highly civilised people 
invaded our shores from the neighbouxJiood of Brittany. These people—the Brytbons 
—were (jpposed by the anudgainated forc(» of the Qoidel and the remnants of the 
luirher in voders. From sjome of the place-names of Irdaod, Scotland and \Vale&> and 
from t he existing language of some of the reuioter dintricta^ we can see how the Goidels 
retired before the advancing Brythotis. This btter invasion took pkee about 400 B.c,^ 
and the invaders were probably the people who introduced iroHj the mdnstrv of 
weaving, of soldering and other ci^db^ed arts unknown to the earlier inhabitants. 
In speaking of these people, Gesssr crroueoufily calls them all Boigse. He speaks 
<if one tribe, the Moriui, whose name ie Brj^honic in origin^ ae using the war 
chariot then abandoned on the Contincut.^ Compared with the lost group of 
pre-Romaii invaders, these people were peaceful lormem rather than warriors. 
Somewhere between SX) u.c. and 50 a.d, came the last pre-Roman invaden*—the 
Belgro, and other tribe® who, under Teutonic infiuenccp were wiLrrLos:^ mther than 
farmers. This invasion probably took place more or less oontiuiuoiisly between the 
dates mentioned, and to a smaller degree from. 150 e.c. Theae invaders repeated 
history by gradually driving the Brythona northwards. Their conqucBt, however, 
was short-lived, and they reached only the fiouthem provinces by the time that 
Conetantine with the Romans governed Engkinh w^hen all the tribes were gruduaUv 
subjected to Roman iufiuenco. 

The successive mvorkra left their imprint in Somerset. The submerged, 
forests on tlic western cooirt; yield evidence of the earliest peoples. Such names aa 
the Axe show the presence of the Goidelp though Somerset Bcems to lack evideuce 
of the habitations of the early Bronze Age and Ni-olithic peoples. The Brythonic 
invaders who came from jlnnorica. and the coastal districts north of the Loire, 
have left abundant evidfsnee of their stay in this locality. In Wbukey Hole mimeroua 
finds have Iwen obtained which shnw that this was one of their dwelling pkeca.* 
Olastonhuiy and Meare Lake Villages give even more evidence of the Brj-thonic 
origin of their Ix^^K^eflI] inhabiUnte.® WorlehuTy Camp w'as probably built either 
by the Goidcl or by the BrythonA This couclagion w^as derived Eriun detailed con-p 
aideratioD of the methods of oonatnictiou in comparison with other encampmeota. 
It haa been stated that this camp was occupied by the Belg^ and flocked and destroyed 

I €arJiar*£ Comm^iUmeSr ivp ^4 and 33. 

Woaktif pp 52p 57. 59. 70 ami 137* 

• O^agtonbtiJ^ Lntr pp, 4^8. 49rt and 003. 

* WorJ^ur^, pp. ]]0 and 115^ and TAe AarieMi EifirtncAtatnU and Campi o/ GiouMfirtthm 
(Ei J. Borrow), p, ll?. 
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bj the Runmns.' This implies that the Belgee irm^iit have driven out the BrythcuiR. 
Figs. 1 atid 2 lend to the aanic conclusion with t^goid to the builders of these camps* 
A very elenietitary tflctical knowledge will show that the enemies expected by the 
defendett of the c&tivps liiTd to the north* In every cose the camp is placed crii, 
the noftheni and lower slope of the Mendijiflp and backed by the higher hillSt which 
must have been the counuy of thoae who built the camps. Such a state of aJhirs 
could only exist if the camps had been Imilt by iti’^'BdeEs from the south. TIub 
contiriiLs the conclusion of Dymond, which was baned in his case uja^ii conatTuctional 
details. 

TJiut there is any connected tactical ache me in the atmugemeut of the nuiuerous 
camps of the South Went of FiiglEtJid Emd South Walca has never been definitely 
recorded, although E, J. Burrtjw in hk recent work on The Afmetit Entrer^chme^iie 
atul Glofu:tiii'rthir6 (p. S), hnF stated that “one camp after the other 

can be traced all along the ethje of the hills ” (the italic hoB been added}. In 
Somerset ibe alLgiiineut of the camps is more clearly inorkefl, since the camps are 
fewer in number. 

On the Quuntoc'k Ililliii aa iiu the llcndip Hills, the fact that all the campa 
face north is very definedT the particnlaT edge o( the hill being of the irtmost Im¬ 
portance to the buildera. The frontage gradually tends north-west as the line of 
the Severn k reached. In South "Wales, mi the other hutid^ the campfl in general 
face south-ea^t, arc in many cases connected by entrenchments, aiid urc directly 
oppfjsed to those on the left bunk of the ri%'er. We con thua see the various lines 
of advance of the Goidels (presumably) and of the Brythons sabfisequeutly, and 
how the (loidcb {SiluriaiisJ in South Wales turned to opjKiae tic advancing Brythons 
whew ihc line of the Severn btul been reached. From this analyale of the tactical 
durpositions of the eucampmentis it ia easy to see how the BrythouB W'ottld readily fail 
victims to any enemy who might attack them Erom the south. This waa Lw all 
probabiUty the aituatioti when the Bclgae were driven into England by the Eoman 
advances on the CuutiiHint. Considering the Brythonic posit ions in the locality of 
the Keltic Cavern j we find that in the case of Worlcbury there is some evidence to 
show that at least two battles were fought upon this site. With Glastonbury I^ake 
Village it is c|iiite eviclent that the village was sacked and the inhabitants massacred 
by u war-iike people,- w'ho were not, as in the caae of the Swisfl Lake Villages, Romans, 
That the (LueIs at Glastonbury were Biy'thonic pointa to the sacking of that peaceful 
settkment by the Belga?. In Wookey Hole aho there is evidence that the 
inhabitants were driven into the fast nesfieH of the ca^*^ by some invader,^ Thus the 
three local places in w^hich finds similar to those of the Keltic Cavern have been 
disclosed appear to have suffered probably between DO B.c. and 50 Ji.P* at the hands 

■ pp. ill lad il^. 

* (fiuAfcrn/jajy Lnkf. pp. 4ft&. had 

■ Wiukii^ Bvitf pp. 38 aad m. 
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of dj] invader. In Lancashire thR J&og HdIcb^ have been shown to contain aimitar 
remains^ and appear to have been occupied as temporary refuges by these name 
people, presumably in tbcir retirement northwards, 

VTI.—CoKCLUStON. 

The evidence from the Keltic Cavern can be summarised under two hmda, via. 
the points which tend to give evndcnce of the peoples and the date of occupation, 
and, secondly, the points which tend to indicate the nature of the tenancy of the 
cave. 

(J) The points which tend to give evidence of the peoples and the date of occit- 
pation are as follow.^:— 

(ci) All the finds are cotnpamble with f^te Keltic settlements ut goheial, 
and with Glastonbury Lake Village, Wookey Hole, Hunsbuiy, Bigbury, 
DolebiiT}' and Woriebuiy in particular. An exception is the rim of a spade 
and possibly the iron artiplo depicted with the key in PI. XII, Fig. 1. 

<6) The absence of weapons is significant and may point, as in the case of Olas* 
ton bur}*, tn a tribe of farmers rather than wanrioas. 

(c) The presence of chariots is in accordance with Uae&ar's description of the 
people he found io the southern provinces in 56 B,c. 

fd) The cove is in what might be termed a “ Brythonic front line of advance.” 

(c) The presence of peoples simiJai to the inhabitants of this cave, yet bving in 
adjacent marsh villages, is in accordance with the practice of the Biythons 
of Xorthem France, recorded in Ctsmtr's Cotnmentoriee* 

if) A luigc niimher of the names in the neighbourhood are further evidence of 
the Bn'thonic mhabiunts, such us Dolebury {Dole = marsh or dale}, 
Banwell (probably from = dwp} and Mendip (Mtien dippa = stone 
pita), Azmujica and Murini both containing the Brythonic word ” inori,” 
meaning sea. 

(y) Ifo Samian wnre, emus, or other evidence of Homan oceupatiati been 
found in the Keltic Cavum. 

(A) There is some slight evidence, especially from the style of the pottery, which 
points to the “finds" belonging to the earlier half of the period of 
Bniihanic settlament m ttiU localitj* 

These |iointK lead to the conclusion that the inhabitants of the Keltic Cavern 
were Brythonic: their work is that dc8crili«i as " Late Keltic," and indicatea a 
date from 400 B.C. to the time of their defeat by the Beige, Homewherc between 
50 B.C, and 50 a-d. 

‘ Tnnt. rjttie. nud CAeaAiiw Asiiyuarian Soeielff, m, 

* Cruar'a Comtnenlarits, Hi, 2fl, uni iv, 3t(, 
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(3) The evid^DPe pumting to the natuTB of tlit touncy niay be TOnimed up fts 
fallows:— 

(tt) The depth af the layer yielding finds is^ on an avemgo, about 3 inidies- 

(6) There is no e¥idenco of a layer above thisfi or d£ previous ix^cupathm ironi 
the cave earth below. 

{<?) The depth of the though probably lesa at the tiioe in qUBetion, is 

eJECepUacialiy great tor the place to have been used as a habitation for 
any length of time. 

fd) Pinda which nught have been e^pocted:i but which have not yet been dis- 
cDveTed, are ahnoet as iDteresthig aa thoee found; i+e., a sjHndle whorl 
has been found but no weaving ooniba or loom wnights, a grinding Htone 
without a quenji nave luHip^ without wheel tyres, luwl no hoirKe immess, 
no caiTcacy bars, no wmponi, ivnd only three human bonetf. 

(s) Tbe articles were placed^ posidhly hidden., and not washed iiu 

(/) There are oo signs of indiistry in the cave ftsrff. 

There are no definitely established places m the cave from which groups of 
fomiki finds might have been expected. 

Before interpreting these facts the possibility of applying one of the oaual 
f^xplanstions of group of finds must first be oonflidered. Such cxplanationB are 
generaDy one of the followiiig:— 

(1) A board ol either jjeisoml beldjigijigB. merchants" stores or foundeis* 

iioplements. 

(3) A settlement. 

(3) A butticfidd. 

(4) A cemetery* 

From the confiiderations nientioued atmve^ it does not seem prohabfa that 
either of these explanations w'LLI fit this particular case. It is therefore reasonable 
to suppose that this cave was a temporery refuge^ and poesihly occupied during the 
earlier period of i^tlmient in this district. Hence it is concluded that:— 

fl) The finds from tie Sxdtic Cavern were tbe work of the Beythons, and are 
“ Late Keltic ** m etyle* 

(2) The cave was used as m tempomry refuge by tbe Biythoiis- 


Prof. E. Fawcett and M. A. Hinton^ Esq.^ kindly os^sted in the identification 
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JTATm; LAWS OF SOlfK BANTU TttIBFJS OF SLAST AFRICA. 

By the Hoy. C(lAltLE3 DuypAS, 

iNTEODirrnoK. 

Fok uome yeftrs I hftvc giren particulAf attention to the stuiiy of tie kirt* and nigani- 
zfttioa of certaiit Bantu tribe* among whith I have Jived in East- Africa. These 
tribes are:—The Wukamha. Waidkuya, Wathcralca, and Wodigo in Kenya Colony, 
and the Wazeguhu^ Wnpare. and Wachaggs in the Tanganyika Temtofy (formerly 
German East Africa), fii nJI these tribes I observed a similarity in their conceptions 
of law and practice uliich suggested to me that certain jiriitciples might be common 
to all Bantu of .these cuimtries. I was fortunate enough to find in German East 
Africa a number of German watingH concerning other tribes of which I have little 
or no pemonal aecpiaintance, and In these also f found a great il«nl of information 
which coincided with my own observations. A suinman- of such Uiformatiou com¬ 
bined with my own obsen'atiDna is contained in the folio wing. 

In sd far os a great deal that will He related here in gleaned from other souives, 
1 cannot entirely answer for ito oMuracy, but there are indications that if the study 
had been puiauM by one yieraon in all the trihe* mentioned, a greater degree of 
agree menti in the main principles of their laws would have become apparent. The 
various points disemKed have, moreover, not been •■qually exhaustively investigated, 
and in particular due consideration has not always been giv-en to piesent-day auil 
original practlciis which are by no means invariably idjentico]. 

I am thus well aware that the whole falls far short of beinga reliable and eoiupleto 
study. My plea tor piihlishmg it drapite these shortcoiuingH k that, no far as f am 
aware, vciy little of the like has been compiled on a subject which I cannot but think 
has not only its ethnological value, but is of the utmost eonnetjuenee both to the 
ruling and the subject races who arc mutually concerned in the great problems that 
Africa presents in regard to its future advancement. We cannot ignore the principles 
and uistitntions whereunder these inillionB of Africans have lived generation upon 
generation, and wliick are still in vogue whetlier officially recognized or not. And 
that which we cannot ignore, we cannot afford to lie ignorant of The whole subject 
must sooner or later iiecarefuJIy studied—the sooner the better—^while vet u'nhave 
the opportunity. My aim is, then, to record such infonnation as I hove in preparation 
and as an outline which may be useful to those who can adequately give their 
attention to it, and in the meantime these pages may serve ai a gidde to others 
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whose fUily n^mvAtmn Pftik fur mi iindei^tenOiiig of native law and who have had 
le&i op|>ortnnity to acfiuiTC a Imowlrfige of it* 


JtTlIIClAL Al rTHORITlES. 

Araonis prijnitive ps^pto and la ditJOrrlenHl ibnos [folitical nijhi-av^alfi were as 
IrtHjuenl a*^ their tjaiisfis were irwmy. A tribtf^ or eolleetitjn of tribea ndght be united 
under the rule of a proiuincnt inatij or tTniefi of stTess would knit them together 
ill common defence, or a ndcr might h*^ iinposed upon them by an inviideT. Con¬ 
versely^ stable rule collap^i^d throiigli iutemal diKsensioa or graduol decline resulting 
from prolonged sernfity. The latter tendency ia observable in many jiarta Binee the 
establishment of European rule. As an emmple of sutb events, the Shambaa tribe 
may be quoted. About 150 years ago a man i>f the Kilindi tribe gained renown 
chiefiy by his skill in exterminating the wild pig which devastated the fields of the 
Wosliauibaa, and was eventually invited to rule the tribe* Li eourae of time the 
kingdom of Vqga was MtJiblirfied^ being named after Vtiga the capital, or king^a 
residence, and this kingdom extended from Ntirtb Pare to Tanga^ Pangani, and 
Urigiiba- WTien Rebmnun landed at Pangnni in 184ft, the chief of that town waa 
a vassal of the King uf Vtiga, who commanded Idm to receive the traveUer, To-day 
the Wakilindj fomi the arbtocraoy of Usambam^ and most, if not all, of the petty 
headmen are Wakilindi. But in course of time the royal family w'as dividjed, a 
separate mkr of Alasinde broke from the Yuga family, and the powerful and well- 
organized state created by the Wakilmdi declined until, at tlie prei^t day, the 
Wasbatiibaa are divided into such a nmnber nf petty hcadmanfibips that they bear 
the appearance of a tribe which has never attained any reid unity. Elsewhere chiefs 
have been created where they never existed before: thus among the Wakiknyu * in 
other [larta the chiefs^ backed by the invincible power of European govemmeTit, have 
liccome more powerful tlian before: so theChagga chief a. In genera) it may be said 
that where diiefahip was not known or hardly exiated, it has developed under 
European rule^ arirl where it was moat linii and absolute it has declined* 

E^'eiywherc tlie political sovereign wna the supreme judge, whether that dignity 
waft rr^pres^nted by an individual or a council. And for this mason the native 
will always regard the European judge or magistrate its Ws immediatfl ntler* where¬ 
fore a distinction between judicia] and political officiak dealing ditettly with tho 
jicople in Africa Ls never to l)e ri-vommended. The efiectivene^ and ftafjrcinncy 
of the law depends tfiaiuly on the Btabilih' of the tribal organisation : it is most lax 
among tbe diiorgaai^d tribes, and most tethng among tbo^c who arc united under 
individuAl and powerful rulers. Therefore, it is neceSEaiy* to consider jointly the 
imbtical organixatioo and the judicial system of each tiihe* 

It ia hard to apply European terms to Africa, but to borrow the nearest 
equivalents wc may dkiinguiah between democraric and monarchical tribe^^ though 
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it b t\Di to be ii£>BUtued th^t In eaci tbe latt-er arw subject to oae individual 
niler, 

L Of the tribes here diseiiased the follDwing mnv be dcficribetl as entirely 
(huuuenitlc. The Wamakonde, "Wikkarnij Wagiriama, Wakainhaj. Wakikuyu and 
AVatheraka. The first of these tribes adonis a strildiig 03:0111 pie of a people without 
chiefs in so far as this affects its civil laws. Here the ™biyo of gtftte Is to be Ronght 
in the clan; but clans rarely boast of a specific head, and its represeutative bears rather 
the burden of constantly standing bj or standing good for the clan membera without 
any material advantage to himself; the rommimity in this case is fotmded on mutual 
relatianship, and not oq executive atithoiTty, and by coiiiseqiience there is qo actus] 
judiciary williio the entire tribe. Jn matters lictwcea clanamen it will nut be 
difficult to achieve a settlement* and morenver iJisputes wdl he mre. The method 
of exacting redress in cases of homicide will lie reUted elsewhere, hut the foDowiqg 
is a description of the normal procedure in ordiriuiy cases : " in the fiist instance 
the Alkmde endeaYOur to obtain redresa unaided by his relatives and frienda. 
If he fails to conic to an agreement he will have lecotii^c to a solicitor, who may be af 
any clftJi, aqd is Kclected fqf his eloquence and ability. Having received an ailvnqce 
or prumise of paymeutj the anlicitor apprimchea the defendant, whom he plies with 
argnments and threats. If he proves obetuxate and unwilling, the diiiiuaiit will 
appeal to the Rimior members of his fanidy, an elder brotlier, unde, or the head of 
his clan according to the impoziBnre of the matter. These^endefivonr to arbitrate. 
IE such efforts are fruitless, a new fiolicimr is engaged who goes to iJie defeud™t^s 
family and clan, to whom he represents the tnic aspects of the case. The defendants 
on thcLr side put up a pleader, and the two solicitors now viTimglc over the case for 
daya together^ supported by their respective parties. The plaintiff’s solicitor rasiorts 
to all manner of objectrve and historical argomentd, which he conibmei^ with por- 
suasion and threats, imd if these fail be will speak of the standing of Ida client^ hk 
uumeroua and wealthy kinahipp intJmattqg the coaaeqneat disadvantages of opposing 
him. If all this is of no avail, open hostility is threatened and finally earned into 
practice. By force or ctmuing, slaves and nimibera of the opposing family arc 
kidnapped to extort i>ayment. This final phase may be raaclied for any cause fiom 
the murder of a hmtht r bo the loss of a knife.'" Hem, then, the means of tedress 
was persuasion or force, but hardly jmlicLai Hecieion. 

The Wakarra submit Ihcir disputes to derision by their elders, but enforcement 
of their judgiUEuat ia left to the jilaintlff himeolf. 

The Wagiriauia are another tribe whose sole heads are the seniora nf their 
clans; the present hetidmcn are purely Govemment creations and were never ceaJly 
recognized by the people. If a matter cannot be settled locally, the ddera meet 
to decide St- A writer, * spealdug of the Giriama Lawin of Proeedurf!, saya : The 
judgments are often ignored, the defeated party going elsewhere to tty his luck before 

^ A. H. Champiofi. 
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anotli^r Kambi (councU}. I had li ease a siort lime ago on whkJi the eldf^m liad given 
judgment no le^i thi^u m Again, if a judgment is given agaim^t a man by 

his vwn KtimH. it is perfectly Oj>er to him to leave his village and gci off el.-«where 
without laying ..." I atu not ivell ai^Liatnied with the Giriamn tribe, but 
they are ao ncarlv akin to the Wakambn in their custOED^ that 1 atispcct their ideas in 
this illatt^"^ hi l>e more or li-ss identicat with r.Locse of the V^nkamha^ hikiiyn, ntid 
Ther0rk[t. The only original and real aiitheritiea BHiong these trih^ are the eldi-m, 
whot^c dw-Lflioup in pUtical and Judipbl niatrers CRiry weight according as the nuitter 
is one of general interest, and the meetings by consequence largely attendetl of not. 
Rbw'where it w LU rekted how the elders could go to the extent of passing a death 
sentence, hut, as will he exitkined, this w-as more a measure of self-defence than a 
judicial LLi^t. the 9i>iritmd heads of the pc^ople they might a bo teijort to such means 
as curHing the defaulter, but the (dfectivenesa thereof deiu^ndj-^l im the supcTHtitioua 
fenra of the euljirit. The elders are not necessarily old mem m fact those of 
advanced age retire from the ondiimry jndiclHl duriest. \y^i few^ excejrt sons they 
jire men oI jnatnfe years who jmve been admitted to the degree of ** Elders of the 
C'ouncih" It bs interesting to note that for yenra we vainly endcuvoiired to create 
and establish so-called chiefs or headmen, but with the smallest success, becoruse 
the jieopltt simply failed to comprehend the pMition and functions of such an 
amthority. Meanwhile the elders cojitinued to exercise their indiience and office 
as juilges- The (foimcib fornusi by them, called N"awa in [Tkambs. Kiama in 
Kikuvu, andCAon^n In Thenika, were ultiiiialely ofSeially recogniiEfd and formed into 
regular tribunal with legal jnrbdictiuu within defined areas for iiach scttlemeni. 
Their present form is^ of course, a EurojMfaniKed adaptation of the original institution^ 
which was not nearly defiiiite. Formerly, if a man did not take hb due by farce, 
of could not coinc to renus with opponent* be would dermtid that they should 
ladl a council, and il thev agrtn^d upon this eauise each party would summon kh ow n 
ciders ; to this day they speak of " iiiaking " a Kiuma, and while wf ejNHik of (ihc 
proceeding as a ** trial/" they de^ribe them oj? a consultation {Kochira, Ktmh = 
to consult]. Now saippoeiug the council to have met and decided the case, the 
losing party might, and frequently does, ilecline to abide by the decision. Asked 
what then Imppens, the elders will aay that formerly they told the aucceaafuJ potty 
to take his due by forge, and if the mfltter Interested them auilL’Iently, the elders 
might endear our tci inten-tine to avert lightiiig; but more ofteo the contending parties 
fought, and hence the uiLe^siant feuds Lii the old Juya. llnder present conditions, 
the elders tcU the clnimant to *' go to the Govenunetit/" but they will rarely trouble 
to make ccimplaint of the delenckuL's disobediemT. ^^ot infretiuently lire claiiriJiut 
left it to the issue of some ordeal of had recour^ to witchcraft. 

Thus it is apparent that the Council of Elders had to all intents nnd piir|icirM?s no 

^ Tn CkuabA the eMw fellrs flitvgly « they grow um old Xu lie ni^live, but in Rihuyn, wlitre 
the ftfe divided into gcfieratijjnfl^ » whole gecentioiL relireft m s fiody. 
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powers of decision, TJie defendRQt himself suoinions the council, and by so doing 
declares liis wiiliugnests to snbmit the matter to discussion, but it will invaitably 
Im! found that in such ease be admits some liability, and this explains why it is that 
a Mkamba is m reluctant to appear beforo a courti to answer a charge which he 
entirely refutes: hU mere appearance is, in their riew, an a dmi ssion iuaome degree. 
Next, the losing party abides by the decision or not as he pleases. On the whole, 
then, the assembly of elders a'os mon* in the nature of a cuuit of arbitration than of 
decision. 

Less independent, but still in the same category as the tribes so far discusssed, 
are the Wadigo, Wapare, and Tt'azigua, 

Among the first of these tribes, the Wadigo, the governTuent is composed of the 
hearlmau, called Ztmbr, the elders, and a Functionary ealled Mwamifijirffi, who is a 
sort of messenger or constable. The elders or adult men are ilivfdcd into ten grades, 
which are attained by gradual admlssjon, and of these the three senior gmdes con¬ 
stitute a council or Ngambe (firirianm Kainhi). These elders eo'nduct the trial and 
explain the facts to the Zumhe, who mainly on their advice gives the dedsion. But 
for the enforcement of such decisioqt; tliere was only the csiurse of assisting the 
siu'cessfnl party to seia* the defendant's goods; in particuloriy ibtgnint. cases the 
offender w'os punished by the ban of fire and winter until he submitted. 

The same W'urd Zittnbe fur a chief is fhe term in tiee among the Wazigun, who have 
a laige number of petty headmen. The olKce ia inherited from father to son; the 
pri^-ileges of the Zumtbe are free labour for the cultivation of hb fields, otherwise 
the position U bttJe distinguished. As judge, the Zumbe h assisted by the cldem, 
and his decisions are based on their advii:ie. For many years t,}ie Warigua have been 
much under Arab inilncncc, and latterly the Zumbes have liecn replaced by native 
magistrates, so that it is difiicult to arrive at the original form of their jurisdictiott. 

A definite aristocratic dass is nut uncommon among African tribes. In Upare 
the village headmen (FaM) and the chiefs {f u/pdiiicn) are always of thk class. Tho 
position and powers of the chief are rather just what he can make them; he is nut 
distinguished in dress nor by any pecubar niarks iif respect, but he has the privilege 
of calling on his jieoplc to work for him, and criminals may claim the right of asylum 
with Iilm (see under Murder). The real [Miwer of the land lies with the elders, who are 
commlted in all matter. His judicial i»owGr the chief shares with the elders, called 
l A'flu. the Fa/ao, and other men distingiii-shed by their mtelligence a^ d 

eloquence. But the council thus formed is little respected by the more powerinl 
individuals, and it ia said that in former times it wan frequently overawed by the 
number of armed follower!* brought by each party, and the proceedings often ended 
with a free fight in which the chief himself might not he spared. In general the 
claimant took tho law into his own hands, at any rate in all serious caacis sucli aa 
homicide, stock thieving or other thefts—in fact, petty warfare ensued. At the 
present day the chiefs judicial authority is supported by the Government, but it ia 
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cleitf thftt also in lonner tluu-fi case^ vert effectively decided by tbc dnef and 
eldt!re oiily by voluntary agreement of tbe paitiesr 

1 now come to a tribe whirb ia in riOJiie waya reiiiarkablc for ite urgaiuzatiom 
The Waobaggu are a nuKtiire of the most diverse sections of tribes, principally the 
Wakamba, Wapare, Wasbamhuu. Wataita* and probably an abqiiginal tribe i>f 
Kilimanjaro. Tlte nionuUm was gradually peopltd by these imniigmnts, who settled 
each in their own ridge, and clan by cliiii tyick with its distinct head. Anmng the 
latter* the head of the clan which colonized there took the lead and in due time 
became the recognized chief. Actual chlefshiji seeniii to have been founded not siorcr 
than IW years ago, but inaiiy local conditions which it w'otdd be too lengthy to go 
into contributfid to make thb institution vciy stable^ though natuzally from time to 
time lessi^r chiefs were comiuered and their domains incorporated in the victor's 
lands temporarily or peniiaTiPntly, others becatue vassals of the most powerful chiefs^ 
and others ageun have in course of tin^e broken up into petty hcndmaiiships. The 
mow powerful chiefs attained very considemblr despotio authority, Avhirh waa ajwd 
hy the HinaUer chiefs. This stage of developniejit was reached not lung before 
Earopean rule was cfltablished, and since then the chief a position and powers were 
not only confirmed^ but in some degree increased, so that the Chagga tribe would not 
properly bo oksaed among the democratic tribes were rt not that the original featun!s 
af the tribal infititntionp have survived and are ixinch in evidence. While tbe chief 
w as all powerful and arrogatefl pertain pririieges such as free labour, eontributioni? 
and right'? over life and deaths proficrty and persons^ he remains nt bottom the 
prinri|^kl clan bead. In his judicial capacity the chief U nsabted by a council of 
persons ealSed Xjama^ who, thuugh not aecesaarily elders, are in the majority elderly 
men and in particular fieniors of the elans. In pruetica we hnvn Lone the same 
instituUon as the Kiutm of the Wnkikuyn and the Nzatm of the W'likainfHi—even 
the name is almusi identical—in short, the jurisdiction of the elders. 

Among the Wachflggtt also it is the eoiumoa practice to this diiy for the claimant 
to iSseize whatever lie claims from the defendant. Wliether the nlJef steps in to avert 
blocKhdied or merely to uphold bis own authority depends on the eburacter of each one, 
and the nature of the cftsct but no chief regards such oetiun in the light of an obUgarion. 

TT. Tlie nniufTous i^etty rhiefe of the Washambaa have now little or no pow er* 
having l>een superseded by native niagistmtea appointed under the German regime. 
To lean! the original orgamjEarion of tins tribe* it would be nccesBarj-' to go very fat 
back, before the time of the V^nga kings. It is probable that the flmaU rhieb prc' 
tended to the same puAverB as the king held in his tuiie, but the tribe is so akiti to 
it« neigbbouci the Wazigua that 1 Homiiae their inatiturions were innck alike. The 
chiers judicial court was eompf^sed of osseps^ora c^Uod Walawu and other oftiviuU 
who eoiidacted the case, while the decision w'as pronouncBd bv the chief alone. !Sol- 
withstanding the political and judicial power of the chief* a ebimant would often 
obtain pertnisiiion from some sub-chi i.d to seek hid own remerly bv force. 
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Amr^n^ tUf! B^ikutubi a£i fyistocmcy by birtli k ri^eogaizi^dp nnd u rule thi 
village lieadmen (Afw'wmf^wrtf) beioni' to this el&ss, Tlic latter are aubjeet to the 
cMef* whose insignia is a round shel] worn on tbe anu- His privileges cooskt in fttje 
labour and a contribotion of one basket of millet from each harvest: he hits no 
uncontrolled power over the lives, proj>ertY or wives of his people. The anecoftsor 
to the Dhief is eleeted bv a coimcil of persons called Bamngomu, and the sanie emincil 
assist the chief in all matters and act as assesi^rs in the trial of easea. Minor dispute 
maj be deckled, by the village headman^ L-nt whether the iriaJ cornea before him or 
tlie chiefs the decision i.*5 determined by the astjeasofis or only ^pronounced by the 
presiding headman or chief. The creditor or prosecutor nLny. however, take the law 
into his own bands. Tlic decision of the chief is enforced, by the simple method of 
devastating the offender's property. 

&Ioi*E pammount k the position of the chief or king in llngoni. He exercised 
[jowern of life and death and to a certain extent had a right to his subjects* wive*, in 
that he could dissolve any marriage arid appropriate the woman thus divorced. Yet 
he was distingobbed only by the greeting accorded to him; his oiJy source of wealtfi 
was the booty brougbl to hiiD by his warlike jicople* Formerly tbe dead chief wai^ 
buried with a slave and a store of ivory. Succci^ioa to the chiofehip was in the same 
order as that of inheritance of property, c.f^. son, brotilery or nephew m urdcr The 
villages are controlled by headmen who are subject to the chief and constitute the 
chief'a council. Judgment k delivered by the chief with the acclamatioo 
of hi* coimetllotfl. The decision is rarely enforced, but if the losing partv 
dehed the chief he was formerly killed or enslaved. Under all circum^it.ance?^ 
howeveCt the claimant had full right to weize what be laid claim to of the 
defendant^* prop4=^fty. 

The ’VVabungu call their chief /ni:o:*; Ho decides all disputes and apparentlv 
without asHistantH- I am not informed ns tu whether he enfort':cs hie dfcreea or how’, 
but the right is ai'cotded to the chumatit to redress hie wnuigs by selzuce. 

The 8umbwa and Mnyamwezi have village headmen; over these are heads of 
disLnetn. Among the fomier thla [Kssition may lie bought from the chief, but they 
are generally members of the chief’s family^ among the latter the nobility arv 
members of the chiefs family and thoMe whn govern districts ( Vasaliwc). The Wasove 
people arc divided into classes of w hicb the first twn are the issue of male and 
female iDcinbers of the gfrief's family refl|iectively ; the third arc the headmeu or 
; the tw^o last arc the peasants iind strangem. Here abo thepr are village 
headmen, though the cominunity of the chin U a niDte stable association than that 
of the village. Over all these stands the chief; the M^?ove cliicf wear$ no iasiguia, 
but is greeted w ith a jiarticulnr fnmiula. In Sumbwa the chief weai^ a round shell 
in the hnir^L armband of lion's smew, and two copper annrmgs. In ITnynmwezt 


* But if lie bflB no ianie several three-cornered sliells are worn retuiil the rwc 
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tlii*' chief weatB Ji strip of lion tikin bi'A^riiig fijur round thills and wom on the 
neck and aruc!', flko an elephant tBil att^hed W the head. It is cuiidUb tliat ia tbh* 
tril>e the woiucn ctLrtisy to the chid, an ftition 1 have not obiserved among any 
fiiber natives- 

In Siimbwtt the succejiaoi: to the chiel i* dectod by the favourites from among 
the chief's 8005; in irnymoweri, suc^eBeioo by dection of a niembcr n| the Euling 
familyf but not nvees^aniy of a son ; and among the Wasove, succession gOC3 to a 
eouain or ne-^t to jt in-Uw* The privileges of the chid l: In Sumb^^a tribute 
of fi^T lim-s! or one jjoat, one fa&iiket of honey, a measure of grain and onltiviUioii of 
a field m each ilintrict ^ iti Unyamweri a payment of a small tax, ami free bboiir. 
If burial rile may be regarded aa a hjrui oi privilege, it h to be noted that tlie burial 
of the Mnyaniwezi chief was very ceremonial, including the burying alive of a filavo 
wornan.^ AmoujJ the Wj^ove. the chiefs subjects he-vie to wcjrk for him, excepting 
the smiths, who [my a tribute in hoes in lieu of work. 

Among the VVasove and Wasiunbwa. the riaimaut has the right to seize the 
delcodaui's property ; in the latter tribe, however, only if he is unable to pay. In 
Itnyaniweri. it ia &aid that no such right is accorded. The supreme judg)e is the 
chief I who is a^ist^d by cosmeinorwH Utdike many other tribes, this council U selected 
bv the chid, and docs not- exist by right. It is said that in Sunibwa, th^ chief h power 
h gmatly limited by the councillors, and that he always acta on their advice. In 
Llsuiobwa tJic decision of the chief muet be enloiced by the cliwimtnt, but if the 
defcndjuit n^sLstfi^ the chief will devastate his property. In UnyaTnweai the chief 
does not enforce his decree, excepting if it be one of punJshinent as dfetinct frotn 
compensation. Among the Wasow cnfoTCCUicnt of the yidgnient la Init to divdm^ 
vengeance following ordeal: the chief will not eiiluice his decisioii. 

It will be :^crii that ^ ihotiii^ the c<institution of these eighteen tribes varies, them is 
no great ^Tiriiitiim in the charBcter of their judicial authorities. The main diffcreuce 
U to Iw found in thifi^ that the tribes which have evijlveil actual chiefship are judged 
by thejr chiefs; those who hat*e Ho chiefs tecognize the jurisdietjon of a eonnril of 
elders. The former am in tie minority^ and invariably the chief an jadge is assisted 
or guided by a counrib so that indi viduat jurisdirtinn is hardly known, TJie effective¬ 
ness of the judginent given will dejitnd upon the power and influence of Lhe judicial 
autborit}'^., but as a general rule it h no more than an authoritative estabUshment of 
a chrim the enforceirieiit of Ttvhich la left to the claimant: the judiiiinl autluirity neither 
brings offender^ to justice nor enforces it*! decree. Almost in variably tho cbimant 
hai? the right to redress hk own ^^Toiig * in fact ihLs is very friHiuently the ludinary 
niethod or that attempted iti the first Lnatancet and by consequence the cose in 
submitted to trial rather by mutual agreement Lhno in obedience t-o any law. As 
will be seen Inter, the judicki authority hardly takes upon itself to give a dccisioii 


^ In Hncient times vived^ lUrce, and cenneiiluA were oho IdUed, 
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OIL futta ill diipiiU, t}m being left to some sueli test as ortleal. Therefore the jndicial 
authority in the nuun reHtricta itself to derision concerning tmdlsputed lEiota Voluji- 
tAiily submitted for derision by the puriJes interested^ and this deckion will Ln almoHt 
all cases and in all tribes be in regard to a |Kiyincut in the nature of compensatiDn* 
Xow at the present day in Eumpe a trime is cdiL^ulercd primarily as olh offence 
uguidst a definite law ; it is the breach of a law mtber tJuin the injury to a [jerson 
which h in iseiie; but in Africa it is the pn^nal injury which county; the injiirefl 
j^rty takes action mdependent of the public authority ^ his redress lies nmiuly in 
hla owTi hands^p and thus the whole procedure and essence of the law beara a purely 
privutc character by comparison w'ith oun?. Under our system ive cannot, excepting 
in rare cases, make private asneuds for our misdeed^^ hut wc can for wrongs which 
come rnider the clasuification of civil suits, such as debts. In Africa all wrongs can 
be amended by ]iayiiient of ccimpensatiou much as though all cases were comptnmd- 
able with us ; but this m principuliy a nsatter for the perison wronged to decide. 
In AMca the iujured party has^ as it were, the power to convert a criminal csjvemto 
a civil suit. Ftic instance, if we regard blood-rcvenge os an admh^ihlc penalty on 
the guilty party, tlic aggrieved party has the right to inflict this penalty or to convert 
it into a civil suit for compensation^ as he pleasesi^ These are some of the salicjit 
points of variance between European and Bantu law^ and they are significant If wc 
would form a true estiiimte of native ideas on the subject. 

It must seem tluit compensation was an mcffectual means for the n^fftrictiou 
of erimCp but there are aspeefci of this question which should not be overlooked. 
Actual crime in olden times would ho Limited alniost to injury' of one sort or another 
which wiw indicted in the heat of angor by men whose minds were litile capable of 
controlling their actions, and Iav them the fear of punishment would liardlv be: a 
detertent* ft must, however, never he forgotten that compeiuiation was njally an 
altermi^tive, which the offender could not count on. The most effectual deterrent 
was the fear of private revenge, which was gjenenilly lawful and often a duty. He 
who offended against many had so many more to fear, and was never safe. Ami 
whether mlrcsif took the form of revenge or compensation, the burden might fall 
nn the oliender s relativee, to whtise interest it tll^ 5 r^^fore was to cliMuode him Ermu 
irvrongdning, ft thus Comes about that at the pt^ent day when we admit the 
application of the old rule of cortipensarion we do not fnHy retain the ea'^otial riement 
of primitivB law, for we have ehmiaated the fear of revenge. 

The divergent riiaracteriatica of African and European jurisprudence are patent: 
on the one Itand n vnlnntajy nieiwis of redress through arbitiatiou and induced by 
eipcdicncy> on the other an inescorable kw Dianipidatcd by judges of deckiori. 
Once this distmetion is clear to us we are capable qI appreciating a certam perplerity 
the native must feel in regard to our himdling of his affairs, and we shall understand 
how eBseotial it is that us far as k pmcticahk their disposal should be entrusteil to 
hk oim tribunal-. It may be objected that the native prefers the tribunal of the white 
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miui, but it roust be borne in tniud thfti it is mostly only the BuooessCiiJ party 
who expireaaea opinion, and under all dreumsstnnccs the moft.* intimatdy tJie court 
is acquainted vith and guided by the native ^icw of a case, the more eurtly its deci¬ 
sion will give satisfaction. The weakest wde of iJie native tribunal b of course its 
venality, not that the majority or even a brge percentage of litigants fail to find 
justice; but none is ao well aware as the native that coiupieie integrity in hia own 
tribunal is not assured, and it is here tlml he shows preference for the Euroj>cftn 
courts. On the other band, it must be confessed that as often as not the imdeilying 
idea of the Utigant who has rccoune to Enropean ctaurte is to derive adt'antage 
from the ignorance of the white judge. Another reason for such preference is the 
more absolute decision thereby ensured, but that a final ami irrevocable solution is 
nut appreciated appeara fruto the fact that when, as invariably happens, the losing 
jMtrty again brings forward hb case at a later date^ often repfesenting the judiciul 
award us an arhitnuy seizure by the other par^, the latter os often as not omits to 
refute it, merely repeating the statement of his original case, ifo that finality b by 
no ensored La cur courta. Similarly, all the venality of the native court may 

and often does imperceptibly ajqurar in our courts, in which case the result b, if any¬ 
thing, far less sstbfactmy i han it would have been before a native tribunal. 

Fmni all thb we may conclude firstly that mitive jncbdiction should be entrusted 
to tlieir own authorities, secondly, that w-e must make it our business as Ear as [los- 
sible to ensure there the atnioiit integrity and finality. These conditions guarauteod 
bv us will satisfy native litigants to a degree which our own courts are not capable 
1)1 achieving. 

Evidence. 

The facts of a cose of recent date are not often in dbpute before a native tribunal, 
for the judges theiusdves are as often as not aware of them and there reni&ma only 
the rule of custom to be decided; but the majority of disputes brought up lire uf 
very oncieut origin. As often as not two men will agree t<(» leave a dispute as to 
a certain claim or [)i«|jerty because they are friendly, but later in life the friendship 
may coo) and then cume dainis and counteicloinis. ftlureorer, a idaiin never la^ioes, 
and consequently wrbat A did not demand from B, the descendants of A may very 
well demaml from the descendants of B. Thus B may accidentally have killed A’s 
brother, but A niade no claim because he was B*s friend ; but his sons or grandsons 
will probably not omit to claim from B'a descendants. Here, then, the whole matter 
is in dispute, because none of them b really aware of the facts in issue. 

The eridence of witnesses b in geueiul taken greatly into coiuddemtion, but this 
depends largely on who the witnesses arc; for instance, as wei^ty as a iuan*a evi' 
dence might be against Ms brother, just so worthless it w’ould l» in his favour, it 
being arenmed that the iritneas b biased. To the native a trial is in tins respect- 
tuich like a fight; your brother may be ut the wroug, but loyalty forbids you to go 
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afwtnst liim. So also it vrere sbamofu! to t^atiXy ngauiat a clansnuiD ; iiulfed, fH^mc 
natiTes, like the Wakamba, aJivaj's seem to reckon up whicJi of the two contending 
parties is more nent-ly allied to them by blood, family, clan, co turn unity or tribe, and 
they give e^ddecce aecoidingly. Loyalty is simply more weighty than truthiultiRSS, 
and if a kinsman denies a thing, it is not right to go against him : the blame for the 
untruth fulness falls on the kinsman. After many years' experience of natives 1 
have to come to the conclusion tliat in nine caEies out of ten in which the truth is 
spoken in a court, it is spoken by the accused and not by the witnesses. Therefore 
the native grass ao much by what the contending pHjticfl say and less by wliat their 
witnesses depose to, unless tke^ witnesses have no more interesii in the one tliaa in 
the other- Yet the fewest natives can conecivo the ftjection of a suit for bek of evi¬ 
dence, and there is unduiibtediy a theory that it is for the accused or defendant to 
clear lumsclf, it being assumed that he is not accused without any cause at all. {5o 
often I Imvc hud caaes referred to me with these words, “ and now we appeal to you 
because this case defeats us." and invariably I have found that the defeat lies in the 
fact that there b no evidence at all. It will appear more ckarly in the following that 
the bujrden of proof lies with the accused os a rule. 

Under all these condiriuns it is explicable that the natj%'C 5 resort to superhuman 
devices for discovering the trntfi, and it may be said that in the vast majority uf 
cases where any doubt as U( fact esista, some such remedy is sought. These devices 
nwy take the form of oaths or ordeals or special tests of a supematnml nature devised 
by medicine men, and finally fatal curaes wbirli oniy affect the guilty one. It is 
dilfievdt to draw an exact distinction between thtise various modes of discovery, an/t 
their variations are without number, but 1 propose merely to relate a few in order 
to give a general idea of the nature of such devietjs. and mostly I apeak of ray own 
experience. 

Oath by witnesses is rare, or if administered it is moetly a mere formula, such 
aa stepping over a stick; or the witnetm Kubmita to an onleiil. For instance, the 
Mkatnhi may step over a stick and say, " If I lie let my leg he broken," but he is 
not therefore more credited; or, os among the Wahena, the acGuaed and bis witneesses 
are given a concw:tiqn to drink {Micaf) which they vomit if they are speaking the 
truth. So among tlie Waknniba and many tribes the witnesses umy subject them¬ 
selves to the same onleal as the accused undergrws. The contonding parties are 
subjected to ordeal or test, but this alwa>-B voluntary, though their oonsent or refusal 
will influence the decision. Among the Theraks. Wakamba, Kikuyu. Wakurre 
Wazigua, Washamliaa, Wangoni, Wasumbwa, and Wabnngu, the oath or ordeal ia 
always taken either by the accused alone or by him in the first instance. Among 
the Waaovo it is taken by botli parties, but by the defendant finrt. li the ordeal or 
oath is passed by the accused, the case is decided in his favour and die complainant 
may have to pay compensation. So compensation is paid among the Wasove 
Wabena. Wabimga. Washsmbaa, Wangoni. Among certain tribes the ordeal may 
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Such A'lsir^i wc oianulacttiietl, anrl are not so much feiired as some aHtural articles 
obtained in one way or another and inherited from lather to mn- One such seen, 
and formerly in ray poasesBion, appeared to be a lump of voloanic stone having i\ 
bole m the centre* 

Scimething aiiuilar to these supernatural objects are tbe juits used by the 
Wacbiigga: of these there are comparatively few, mostly only one in each locality in 
poaseseion of the chief* But these are not !i*sed for an oath between two iiarties so 
much as for cursing the unknown evil-doer. In Uimre the breaking of any ps>t 
operates as a curse, and is commonly used in judicial trials. The devices for 
detection of mi unknown offender are without number, and invarinbly they are 
in tbe nature of cui-aea or witchcraft, to avert wbiek the evil-doer may discovEr 
himself mid give redress, 

*4.ctual tests of veracity may be further applied by particular medicine men. 
and are w-ithout number in tbeii kind. 1 will only nientiou two w‘h!ch 1 have witnesaed 
in Kikuyu for an exAmple. 

1, Two men were strongly suspected (if a theft of cattle. A medicine man was 
called in, and his jierfonuance was as follows : A common lissard was produced, and 
after being encircled by the doctor’s fiourds, was held to tbe tnrae of one of the men, 
who was asked if he was the thief. The mm denied it and nothing occurred, but 
when the second man like wise denied his guilt, the lizard immediately bit him in 
the nostril The medicine man premonreed tbe first mao inniKient and the tfcoond 
an aceessoiy to the theft but not a principal. The same test was applied to two 
other men, and this time so soon as they ilcnicd their guilt the lizard bit the man’s 
nostril and hung on. ThesHs were pronounced to be the actual thieves. 1 endeavoured, 
bv close observation and eipriTucnt with sevend [lersons, to discover how the trick 
woB done, but could find nothing to expLain itthe medicine man would hold the 
lizard on hk open palm, wi that there waa no possibility of sfjueezing nr ntherwise 
provoking it to bite. 

2. Two men disputed for the puesesslon of a wife, Tbe one was required tn go 
on all-fours on the ground. .\ small gourd was tlien placed on bU back, and inside 
this a leaf, and on it two small bottlw sewn in skin. Tlie whole was covered, with 
the man’s blanket for a few moments, and nn being utieorered the gourd was found 
about a quarter full of blood—said to be his own and proof of his false statement. 
Here also 1 could not find out, despite several repetitions, how the blood vras convoved 

•f 

iDto tlie gowrH, whpte tie inedieme mvm had ti supply of blood about tik petwon, 
fit iow he liEtd kept It from eo^ktmg. 

DiBCfiveiT of ibe truth by ordeal, test^ divinitig, witcicrAft^ and ciirHing is, &n 
far Rn I know^ always the biiaine^ of a medicine tunm tn ordiiiary disputes it 
left to the partiffl to have rccoiii^ to floch melius or llot^ but it fieen^ tliat they are 
mvariably applied in acensatioufl of witchcraft jkH a matter of coiirae. Mere oath 
without fatal ronBcquencca ia not aduiinlstered by a tnedicine miuix but may mclude 
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much ceremony whit^h requires the mimiiitstratioji to be done by oldcrs^ One aucii 
(Hirth as in use anujuj^ the WalrikuYu may be dcEjcribed for illustiatiom A alieep is 
killed and a pieee s>f the meat, cut from the neck over the ahoulder, h roasted on 
skewers of a particular wood [muijure), on which seven bark-rings are made. Seven 
Staffs of elders present are bound together with a himch of leaves of the same wood* 
and these are was’cil round the fire by two of the senior elders# The stafis are 
then thrown backwards and forwards seven times over the fire and the heads of 
the parties who sit on citfier aide of it ; they aie then laid between the parties and 
the fire. The parties now' l^p over the fire seven times, dedaring the truth of their 
atatementa as they do ad. Next ejich takes half of the meat toasted, vrhidi b cut 
into seven pieces but not entirely severed ] into each piece tw'o aeacia thorns are 
ertuck. The slices are bitten off one by onp| and in doing aa the person extracta tlie 
thorud, saying, If I lie let me j£iJl hke this thorn.” Tins ends the ceremony ; the 
staffs are unhoniid and the tire covered with a little gcjuai. IJie details of this oath 
proclaim a refigiotis ceremony ratiier than any medicine-crafty and it b presumed 
that here the wrath of the spirits is mvokctl upon the iicrjurer. 

Although ordeal or oath is as a rule cunfined to tlie contending pajiieSj on occ^i- 
sions witoe-ases also may l>e subjected to iJie same testsi, but in my opinion this is 
only done when a w itness b int^rreated in the dedaion—in which case, of courMf . he 
is regarded more ihs a iiarty than a witnesSi 

A vast nuniber uf caseH are disposed of by these niethods among the more prinii-* 
live tribes. In fact, it b generally so when an accusation or claim is entirely disputed, 
for the indiciftl aiithoritv will not undcrtiike to decide on evidence l indeed, it is 
more their duty to arhltmte than to ikeide, and theri!foie they are proue to leave 
decision to divine judgment. 

It is said of The Washambaa, Wangooi, Wasumbwa. Wabuugu, and Wabena 
that They liave recourse to torture in order to extort confession. Such may occur 
in any tribe, but it is not considered admkdible among any of the tribes known 
perscmallv to lilts and possibly b not so among the five tribes mentioned above, 

1 have heard of only one tribi' with whoiii ordeal by duel ia known, namely the 
WabcmiT hut here it is resorted to only on an accusation of cowardice. The duel 
is fmd to Ix' fought to the death m the presence of the chief. 

All the devices and methods here disctiased are but u lew of those in use, and 
arc descrikKl merely as examples of dte ivaya and meana which Bantu consider 
jii?diliable and reliable lor discovering the truth in any judicial matter. 

iSome of these practices must api^ear to qb as entirely ridiouloua and merely 
calculated to dcfiyiti the ends of justice, ao that we are unable to countenance tliem 
or permit their applicaiiom But wc should not condeiim them all too hastily, 
especially aa long as natives leTain a genuine belief in their efficacy. Let it also be 
considered that originally they w^ere not intended as iadiaputable deciding factors in 
trials, fur the ultimate outcome of every euit lay with the parties themselves. And 
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in point at iact, mttiTea ficquetitly Apeak of ?ii(ib device? aa wituessea/’ according 
ai they are considered laHilile or not. One n^aaon for aiiaplcifni as to tlie relialiility 
ut thcae teats lies in tlie fact tlkat either the medicine man who adniiniatem them 
may he blaaed tir the one party may risk the anppo^d evil comse^juenees rather than 
gi ve or for aomc aupematnml teason their poteinty may lail^ or, dually^ the victim 
may he cured of the ill efTectH by the aggrieved party. Hence, alt-hoiigh the decision 
may he guided by Marne auch tesit, Ita ejEecution need not necessarily follow^ and 
mostly doea not ensue through the judges. It b therefore only when we convert 
the native tribunal into a European court that the application of these means m 
apt to defeat the ends of justice. JTevertJielesd^ they btve their uses* ijartly because 
the one who ia in the wrung may fsar their supematuTul power and therefore give 
way^ knowing himself to be at fault \ partly because muny are in the aatiire of solemn 
Of sacred affirmation r which the native will not flippantly pronounce. Not ev^ery 
witness in a European court Ih aincere believer in the di^^ine nature of his oath on 
the Biblc,^ Htdfl yet the oath does call to mind very putentiy the sacred obligation 
ho undertakes in the court. So with the native, even if he has become sceptical^ the 
ceremonial and tradirional performance of his oath, teat or onleaE is not without 
veneration in his eyes,, and we shall not be well advised if we discard such ceremonies 
entirely. What wo must do^ tlien, is to distinguish between the mere trick or farce, 
and retain whatever takes the form of oath or affirmation—a Holemn wamingr we 
might call itp that under such cimunkatancra custom and tmditlon demand the truth 
to be spokerL With this we must t^cli the native judges not to rely merely uo 
testa, but to use them only as a means for a^rtnining the truth whereon they will 
d«ido+ 


Death Prnaltles. 

"With the exception of actsi of bloixl ^e%Tr^ge and similar forms of homioide^ 
an actual death penalty is rarely inBicted among Bantu, and is feasible almost only 
among tribes who have despotic chiefs^ For tustance, among the Waparc, robbers 
were put to deatii in times and districlis in which there happened to be a powerfiil 
diief who appreciated the advantages of ordered conditions. Another crime which 
frequently involved capiital [mnishinent was treason^ the traitor being of course 
equi^'olent to an enemy, and therefore without rights. Thus, among the Wabena^ 
the chief alone could sentence a man to deaths hut if robbers were pupsiied and kMietl 
by the pursuers, or a huiglnr was caught in the act and killedp the chief windd subse¬ 
quently Kanctioii the killing. In Stunbwu, the woman who caiu^ lierself to abort 
may be put to death, together with theonc who aasaated her. Among the Wanyum wezi 
jiiid Wamiikonde inceudiarism was pmiished with death, that ia to say^ if the culprit 
was caught in the act he was hurled into I lie flaming house. The Wonyamweii also 
punished serious thefts^ and in particular thefts of slave women, with death. A very 
serious form of theft wiw alw'a^^'s the stealing of honey hives in the bu^h and forest, 
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where they are of course entirely unguarded, and in Uloiuiba, KJkiiyn, and Theraka 
the thief caught in the act might be killed. 

Among the TVaiigoni it k mid that a debtor could fomiierly be put to"death if 
he refooed to pay hia debt. 

These examples of death pennltiefi are the exception to the prevaiting rule among 
the Bantu that a man^s life could not be forfeited ^y hin acta [ they are not general 
among the tribciBp and 1 doubt if they are commonly applied in any tribe. Bat there 

one crime which invariably waa pumshed with death, namelyj, witchcraft. 
Curiouflly enoughj among tribes which 1 know personally 1 have alwayis found tiial 
no other penalty than death is knomi for this crime: it is not comi>enaiited as murder, 
and if the detected wizard k not actually killed he is at least required in take an 
oath or aubmlt tn an ordeal which is believed to cause Ids or her death in the end. 
But I do not know of a tribe with v^diom witchcraft k not punishable bv death. 
The vast majority of natives l>elieve that death from natural causes is the wqrk of 
supernatural and evil magic. Therefore when anyone dies, or even if great numbers 
die, as in epidemics, the evil sorcerer is sought out by many devices, and having 
been found and put to various tests^ is convicted and put to death. It may he 
considered what number of persons have lost their Uvea for purely childish fancies 
in past times* On theotherhand, supposctl witchcraft k practised doily everywhere, 
and the witch as often as uoL firmly believes in the power of the magic used. Nor is 
thk always mere magic^ for the native does not distinguish bctw'een the ahsnrdest 
concoctions and the most deadly poisons, wherefore innumerable cases of so-eallcd 
witchcraft are undoubtedly aimpSy cases of {wisoning. Other harm is dime to 
individuals and communities through dread of suppn^d injury done to them, as, 
for instance, when on one occasion a wizanl placed some perfectly harniteis!i medicine 
beaide a water-hole, and eo deprivcfl a whole community of their Water Riipply for 
several days. Imagine, thenp the futiUty of impressing on the native the argument 
that there k no auch thing as witchcraft^ and his amazement when a person proved 
to be a wizard by all the tests ever deviFeil is pkermitted by the European to go 
unpunished and at large. As often as not the vrtrard died a cmcl death \ in Useguha, 
Udocj and IHcwera, he might be burnt; in Usamhani he was bumf or clubbed and 
thrown over a predpicc; among the Wupfire he was speared* after which the head 
waa cut off, ot he was fltabbed and thrown from a cbfi. Among the Wodign he was 
buried alive.^ A peculiarity about witchcraft is tliat the ex<™tiou may be said 
to be a public execution in which the community k coneemed, whereaH in other 
crimes punishable with death it k generally speaking only a matter of a right of 
private revenge executed by the aggrie^T?d party, excepting in some fi^w tribes whose 
organization has develoiied to stable kingship^ 1 incline to think that a death 
sentence was passed only when proved to the satisfaction of all that the witchcraft 
practised resulted almost immediately in death* or when one and the same peri 4 <ia 

^ Of Lilli'd with if he laad driven dway the miti. 
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WftB proved to bo liabitTtally addicted to witcbcniftp And h^rts 1 Tnit:^t sj>eiiJc of a 
pcculLijr eustom whidi moy bo coleiiiiou among many tribea^ but which I uni familiar 
^vith in Kikuyu and Ukamba. Among the former the word and among the 

lattor denotes aiiuost any kind of public itistice, lucludiug force {1 have 

heard it itsed for Lmpriaonnientjj but iii ita extreme form it amounted to public 
execution. Whim u mao had repeatedly i^miititted aerioua crimeSp or was a uotorioiM 
wizard^ bo that he eutne to be regarded ae a public danger, the assembled elders 
might decide that he mugt be put to death. In aiteh ease elders from remote parts 
were jniiiiniomMl+ and the accusatinns made were deposed to m n form of oath, which 
is believ-ed to be fatal to the perjurer. The culprit's nearest relative was tiien called 
upon to give his conHeiit; if he refused he was rciiuireil to take a like oath that 
the oftender wmild not repat hi» crimes, li he consented, as he would in most 
ca^es, everyone set upon the ofleuderj the consenting relative making the first attack 
by casting earth at him, and thereby cursing the victirti.^ The' latter might defend 
himself, and no claim could be made for any death or hurt Luflirted by him, for 
henceforth the iiiatter was never refeired to again or even meutioued^ I myaclf 
have experienced such a ease in Utnniba, An old woman waa reported to he an 
habitual witch and to have killed a number of children. She was summoned to n 
place where all the people had assembled in the bush, and her own son placed a 
uouae round her tieck, while the rest atrmigled her by huiding at the rope over a 
boug}i.“ Tt is my impresdon that this la regarded as a crime committed of necefluily 
by the people as s w^holcj andiianctioned by the only one who could take vengeance 
or flmm compensatiou, namely the nearest relative. Whether or not the same 
cufitoni obtains among other tribe.s I cannot aay, but I note that among the Sunibwa 
a family may secure itself against blood revenge by dlscjwning a member who has 
committed repeated murder or witcheraft: in Upare an iiicnrrigible homicide was 
beaten and surrendered by hh relatives (rupture of brotherhood). In the presence 
of the chief, who hdd an orrow^ aloft, the culprit ww\ atoned and driven away, where¬ 
after anyone migid kill Itim, Among the AVuchagga also a reputed wizard might be 
M'nicnced to death by his clan and stoned by the wnnien and children. The Theiska 
nnder like circuintitaiiees Hog the odeuder with terrihle severity (/oaiiibn]. The 
practice amoitg these four tribes seems to me akin to the linffottc of the Aknmba, 
the killijig of an LabituaJ ofEendcr with the sanction of his relatives. 

Excepting a few isolatcii example;^ ^rf tribes with whom it is eustoinary to Irill 
hniiian beings at the burial of a duef, the only other pemiissible Unking of life is in 
the fom of infautieicle. and this is very eoinmou, particularly in respect to twins. 

In Ukainlwi and Dbenn^ and Uhehc one twin is id way ^ killed, in Kikuyu 

1 In Kikuyu the? conseiitiniz reUti^v Imw. 1 actnaEly to kill the man by rtTMiguIatiom 

» It mai? aduiiUed aTitniardfl that the proceeding ImJ t™ irregular* in that m ootincO ol 
elders ^rnm other lixalities hml noi been cntwultetL 

* Tht follwf has to poy ft peniltv of une hoc amd oor nbftp to the cWrf. add may aoi mis 
with fltticr people for aei^enil monthjk 
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botli twiEfs air^^ hit to die m the bush, Thr Banjlha and WanjiLuiwesi kill 
one child only, if there are triplets. Tho reason given for these licta ifl that 
the Hurvivstl of such infanta would be unlucky* Other tribes kill eripplea and 
deformed children; m the Banjika, anuiug whom also the biiaband ta entitled 
to kill illegitimate infants of his wife^ The Wahunga drown children who are 
too w^eakly to hve^ and so do the Wabeiia. ]Uoie iliaastrous ia the practice^ 
of infanticide among some tribes^ for purely eiiperstitioua TeaaonBj as was 
formerly the practice among the Wangoiiij Waziguha, Wapare^ Washanibaa^ 
Bagwe* Wadoe^ and Wakwem. The Wangoni, Bagwo, Wadoe, and Wakwera, 
it appears^ only kill children with whom the upper teeth grow before the 
lower teeth. The Wsusluuubaa kill children for the same reason, also twins^ 
children bom at new mooUt children w'hn fall from the hands of the midwife, and 
children bom in abntjrnisil position. Not only were such children killed at birth, 
but they might be killed aa adult or old persons^ if the diviner at any time indicted 
them as the causers of genend mififortune. Among the Wapare twins were killed, 
like wise children whose upper teeth apfjcarcd first, or in wliom the lower incise rs 
did not follow immediately on the upper incisors, children |M‘gotten by uninitiated 
youths, and any child conceived while its mother was Kuckhng and with w%om 
iNcnstruatTon had not been resumed. Among the Waziguha the ^uper^titiouB 
causes of Infanticide were? almost jnnurattfable and increased with time, until few 
children survived births and the tribe waa threatcmxl with extermination. It must 
not be thought that natives who are given to infanticide aro less fond of their children 
than others. None are more pleased that the custom has been suppressed than are 
the Warigulia, thoiigh superalitioiis fear may still induce a woman hero and there 
to kill her infant t recoUect two Wapare who gaw t^in children to a tliristian 
native because for one cause or another they were unlncky. To my argumeutie 
they had only to say that they them 5 elves wiuited keep the children, but they 
knew well that so soon as any ill-rortiine befell their nciglibours they w^ould at once 
he accused of having brought rhrough these childtvm. .\nd if such a child yeara 
later ia liable to he put to death as the bringer i}f dissister it rturst be iuloiitted that 
the parentis do it a douhtfid kindness to allow it to aurv'ive. The originators and 
preunfiters o£ thiB evil belief are oi course the uiedicme men. A BUjH'rstition arises, 
and the meditiue man is coma lilted. If he ahvaya pronoimcea the infant t-o bo 
harmless^ people will soon give up consulting him, and Iiis fees will noL he forthcoming, 
liut if he frequently discovers that the child is evil-fated and is credited, he will 
always be consulted and may be sure of a good iuconie. Bo the tuedicbie meu may 
multiply the causes^ aud therewith the people^s faith m tliem. ^)b^^ollsly, this 
eannot go on for many genemtifirtH^ l>ecaufle as it ie infjint jiiortality Js high enough 
with all natives, and gradually the tribe dwindles sih l.lie WsiEiguhn have^ and It may 
therefuie be assumed that where mlanticidc; w-aa extensively practised it was never 
an old custom. 
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Petuiltiffof Homicide: Stood Hctejigc. 

When queptioned ai to the penalty provided by their law for the taking of 
human life, natives inTnrjably speak oE onapenAation to he paid to the deceased s 
relatives. But we can imagine how iaefiectual such a penalty would be among 
men who, even if not WoiKithirsty. alwaye have little control ol their paaaions, and 
who liAve scant if any chance at all of finding redrees other than by personal netaliA' 
tiniL Moreover, the amoiint of compensation is usually not bo exorbitant that the 
average weli-to do man cannot easily jwiy it, and since it is raostly paid by the family 
f>t even the whole ckn, it is in effect Lnnllya penalty at all on the evil-doer himflolL 
It may be said here that whenever we find nati^'c kw seemingly kx or ineffectual 
to exceas, it iis to be fluspectHi that we haw either not got to the root of it Or that 
there am underlying aspects of the kw which are not apimTcnl to us. So it ia with 
the law of homicide, for the truth is that compensation or hlood-money was formerly 
not the normal penalty for homicide, but rather it waa a compoidtion. voluntarily 
accepted in lieu of blood revenge, which is now suppressed by ns, and therefore 
not often spoken of by natives, Tlie only tribes concerning whom I am uninformed 
a.'i to whether blood revenge was the rule, are the Wabunga and Wadigo, but of 
these also 1 am prepared to believe that if the murUerci was killed in retalintibn no 
actual penalty Would fall oa the avengers, the two murdera behij^ regarded as a set-off 
against each other—provdded that such vengeance was directed against the murderer 
or some near rektive. 

Blood revenge was restricted to the slaying of onepetwm, but if naturnUy tended 
1o further reprisafs, and so to feuds or open warfare, which was not to the interest 
of the chief, sultan or king, who thereby lost subjects, and consequently intervened. 
And the degree to which such intervention was effectual was according to the power 
of these supreme authorities. Thus among the Unkumhi murderers were usually 
eaecuted hv order of the chief; in U?ambftTft the chief had power to execute or enslave 
a murderer who failed to pay cotnpea^ation. In Uhena the right of priv'ate reve^nge 
wna apparently not recognized, for here the chief decided either that the murderer 
should pay or be Bpeared to death by his slave eiecntioner; in the latter event tbe 
culprit’s property was appropriated by the chief, who awarded a portion to the 
relatives of the murdered maii.^ We may siiapect that in view of the personal gain 
accruing to the chief, death peoaltie* were common. With the WacUagga also the 
right of private revenge was undwr>ited, hut was frequently simply iuterdicted by 
the chief wherever he had sufficient authority to enforce his decUIon. 

Sanctuarv was known ia so far a? a nmrderer might sock refuge with the chief, 
and the latter, nut wUhmg further blaodflhcd, would decline to Buneuder tha offender, 
ao that the pursuers were obliged to content themselves with payment ol blood-money, 

■ The e 3 cc>ctitiojvPT rwiiTrcl a cfFW or an ci out of the property eonfiacut^ 
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Such was the mle among the Wajagiiia. Waparc,Wiuigpiu,\\^uiamwcBi, ami Wauove*! 

In Sambwti, however, the chief could not save a murderer if the avengpra demanded 
the right to kill him. With all these tribes the murderer a life was forfeited at anjr 
nioincnt before he gained the presence of the chief. Among the less organized tribes 
revenge was more certain to follow, because there was none to stay it. The Wamn- 
konde tailed the luuidcrer, but if he escaped and found protection with hta Idudrcd 
and these rcfiised to pay, a state of war cnaueil. In ITkamba, Theraka, and Kikuyu^ 
retaliation was no offence; the elders would seek to bring about a coinpoHition of the 
crime, but thia depended on the voluntary agreement of both parties, and hence 
internal warfare lietween family and family, village against village, and clan against 
clan was so much the order of the day that no man was safe, and even to this day 
these ancient feuds survive to such an extent that neighbounug villagers are found to 
regard one another as sworn encniiefl. The Waiarra knew of no conii»oaition for 
murder or homicide of any sort: hlowl revenge followed in every case. 

Thus it will be observed that oompensatiQU was far from being the acceptrd 
penalty for murder: either the right of revenge prevailed or this was Hupemeded by the 
power or influence of the authorities, or it was voluntarily waived in favour of pay¬ 
ment, But it ifl only ustural that the waiving of this right was held not to be 
Teajfoctable, and that it would easily be interpreted as luwardly. It is. therefore, 
quite wrong to apeak of murder as a matter of compensation merely. 

The right of blood revenge is inherited and becomes more or less obligatoiy on 
the rightful avengers. In general it is exercised by tbe wlioTe or any member of the 
family, but custoui among certain tribes specifies the iiarticuJor relation on wbom thia 
duty devolves. In Clsegulia, Ungpni, and Unjamwesi the next male relative is 
the avenger, in Sumbwn the father of the deceased, in Ikgwe the brother, or in his 
absence any male member of the family. In Uknrra a woman who is a mother is 
avenged by her brother «r bis son, a father is aveuged by hia sister’s son, a child 
is avenged by mother’s brother, and a bmtlieT by his brother. Kathcr, child, and 
husbaud have no right of revenge, but whether or not it woidtl be unlawful for those 
or other relatives to take blood revenge 1 cannot say. 1 rather suspect that it is 
more a matter of ohlif^tion than uf right. 

So far as I am iofonned, vengeance enuM lie iuflit led on one pnmn only, and 
when it ta related that among the Wachaggft the murderer and several of hia relatiyes 
were killed, thia simply meant open warfare, just os among the \\''anmknnde. Klee- 
wberc the rule won asiollows : in Upore any cknsmait could be slain ; in tieeguba, 
if the murderer could oot be found, ony member of his clan or locality could bi? killed ; 
in Kikuyu, Sumbwa, Vnjamwesi, and LTtamba, near relatives only, and in Bagwo 
only a brother ; in Ungoni the murdereris wife might be slnln if he was not to be 

1 But tnoug the Wasove a man who killeJ any me nilicr ol a heulmnn's fa roily wm put 
to deitL Bud hw property was fenfiscatwL 
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founds while iu. Ukam and Cnjainwesi only a male for a male and a woman for 
a womau could be killed ; in Unjatuwetii it niii^t be tlie nninlerer^B siater. 

Wit]I the infliction of jretaliation the crime is cipinted and fiiithcr mnrdera were 
not justified. How strictly this provision maybe observed is indicated by a curious 
cualoui of the Wnkarta; if a man is seriously injured, the person by whom the injury 
was caused is held captive and subjected to tigomus treatment until the injured 
rnaU recovers^ but should the otfeisder ilie while in capti^ty* bis relatives "have th^ 
right of blood revenge, uotirillifitantling that the other party was acting by right. 

Probably among all tribes there were occasions and seasons when blood revenge 
had to be ^ayed for religinus conatdecations * thus in Sumbwa, during the month 
called KwefUr in which the chief sacriliceB to his anceators. The Waidkuyu also have 
certain periods when rain sacrifieeis are ofiered, ami during these no mnn may touch 
the earth with iron^^ nod I i.'onjecUire at such times blood revenge Ls equally 
impermiflflihle. 

Blood-rnonetj, 

t have mentioned before that where blood^tnoney is agreed upon it Ls mostly 
jjaid by the family at chin, Amotig the Wakambat Waidkuyu, ThetHfca, Wapare, 
and Wusove^ the greater part is paid by the clan : in Usegubag Bako-Enbii and Sunibwa 
the family iwys, and the Wachagga say that the family usually subscribed* but that 
they could not be compcEled tq do so, thoxigh it followed as a matter of course that if 
they wiEhed to be preaei^^ed from a continued feud they miist subscribe whatever 
their oflending kinsman either could not or would not pay. 

Blood-rooney is paid to the nest of kin aa representative of the: family, but is 
goner ally distributed by him to the various relatives of the decease»l. In Uwguha 
the female relativcfi receive n share. In Therakn, Ukaniba, and Kikujii, 1 have found 
that the actual recipient retains only alwut a quarter of mhat is paid* 

It will be seen that just as blood revenge is not restricted against the culprit 
only, fio blood'iuaney given in place of revenge is paid by and tt> the reape^^tiva 
families. Hoiiiicide is. in fact, a erimo which concerns the whole family or even the 
whole clan on both sides; the clan and family have been weakened by the loss of a 
member, and this is a loss w'hich is felt beyond the drdc of immediate relatives. 
In this respect murder h treated diflerendy from aH other ciimca, and has probably 
retained a siguibcaaoe surrii-ing from the most primitive times in that it reflects so 
vividly ibe itidi™iiial solely as one of the family group or clan. 

Mamhurjhter and AccidmL 

In the Botnbo area of Chagga Land 1 was told that b the case of premediuted 
murder blood revt^nge alwaya enaued, and it seems natural that when it by with the 

Ml Li ■ v«y caminna Bmong iwtirM tbmt iron bi antaginaigiM to rwn i tu Ukaniba 
the women for lon^ rrlujiftl to itnc Imn huts, fpr tlua reason. 
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aggrieved i>artj to reject coiii|>eiisiiti(m they ^vould be the mure inclint^l to do ba in 
the case of delibemt^iy prctLiedit^ted ici well utipcovoted mnrdeCK Perhaps e^ucIi 
caBes of homicide were more comoiorL in foriuer tJines; at the present day it nvqst J>e 
fiaid that the_v are rare. The great uiajurity of kumicidal catie$ are the result of ssudden 
ijuiirrela generally a rifling over beer drinks. But excepting as the aggrieved {lurty 
limy I>e iidiucnncd Ity the motive to com{>ouud the erkue* few ln\^ make umeh 
ditterence between one ftirm and another of homicidal acts: even accident is not 
alvrayfl a mitigating considemlion^ though in such ease HcttlemcTit by compenBation 
is more or less ensured. But very euiivLicliig [ironf will ahvays be required, and it 
may 1 h? loud that the onua of proving that it waa accident with the offender* 
Of the Sumbw^p Bahumhi^ and Wakarra^ it is said that whetlier death wjlk e-aused 
accidentally or not^ blood revenge is always inflicted; in Sumbwa even if it done 
Lti self-defence. The same b the nilc in Kikuyu and Tkcraka, indeed the law of these 
two tribos goes so far as to make a man liable for coui|>ensatiun for aceidetibilly 
killing a man whilst uttempting to save his life, as, for instance^ Luudvertcntly 
speanng a friend who has been seized by a lion ■ even for Btrikmg a corpse or in¬ 
flicting a slight iniury in course of a fatal fight, a man is liable for half or a quarter 
blood^money, while in Ukamba the penalty fot strUcing a corpse is full blot^d-money. 
In Unyainwesi accident is admitted in practice only if eye-winesses enn testify to 
it, hut killing in self-defence is lawful. In Ubena and Unguni accident i& never taken 
into account^ but killing in self-defence b lawful In Ubenap excepting that one cow 
must be paid to the chief for loss of a subjerti It is said that the Wainakondc in 
theory do not punish unintended homicide;^ but that accident is never adnxitted in 
practice. . In Upare only a small |>ayment b denL-indctl for unintended aet^ generally^ 
but 1 am not certain whether this ap[ilies abo to homicido especially, !>ecause in cases 
of other Iiurts only the injured pernoii can declare hb readiness to believe tliat it 
was not wilfuUy done. Anuing the Waasguha, Wadigo, and Wachagga, reduced 
blood-money k paid tor net idental killing ; mUseguha killing in self-defence k not 
punishable. In Ukajuha «iccidental killing is called Mhtmgfty and is punished by 
piiyment of half blood-money. Tlie Pare term Albania for accidental killing is 
obviously the sjvme wurd.^ In Kikuyu the term AttMinffu luis a different meaning, 
namelyp death caused not directh* by any person, but by his projicrty; as, fur instance, 
by a ferocious bull or the fall of a beehive from a tree, lu Kuch cases the article or 
animal which was tho cause of death k given to the deceased a relative, but in the 
Kyambu section of Kikuyu htdf blood-muucy is paid ■ nothing, however, is due 
in Ukamba, and in most parts of Kikuyu, unless the pemon killed was employed 
or directed to handle the article or anmiaL 

The \\'achagga informed me tlmt no compensation k pjiyable in such casesn 
1 regivt that tlic question bus not been investigated elsewhere, but a somew hat siuiilar 
practice obtains among the Wnrnakondc t here full blot>d'money k five to ten alavosj 
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but if, for instance^ a guest is buimt to io hia boat's but., ot if a roan were to send 
another to diinb a treep and the one sent were to tall and be killed, one slnvc must be 
paid} pTroided that sueh deaths were out aiiiir&J by sheer lolly the victim bimself ; 
in the hitter case the host or employer will demand a snmll fee for puridcatiou q£ 
his village. 

The only tribes of whom it is sdd that accidental killing b not pimished are the 
Wabunga and WndiambaAp but 1 do not know how' much these [}i=!t>p]e will admit 
as accidentK 

The aforegoing dbeloses acme cimous ideas ns to liomicide. To ua they apjituf 
harsh, but undoubtedly among primitive p-tiple any fine dbtmctifm between luten’ 
tion and accident would lead to kxity and overmuch bloo(lshe<l; some old men 
remarked to the writer, “ If wo pardon one man who bilk by accident there will 
bo nothing but luicidents," 

If, however, we make thia diatmctlon that the ordinaTy rule b a life for a life 
escopting whtje accident is proved, in which the rule b compenaatJon for a life} 
we sliall fK^rcfiivo a vital di^eretice between the one form of humieidc nnd 
the other. 

One other point may he mentionoi It b by no memu^ necessary that death 
should be the immediate result of an attack or injury* Ah to this 1 have only mv 
pcrsanal ubsorvations to go on, and tile fact that a ckim to payment never Li|K 3 es. 
Among tribes such aa the Akikuyu, Akamba, and Waclrnggit, when a person dies, 
it is always Eoisptrcted that the cause w&a ■^vitrcbcmft or the effects ol some injury 
received} however long ago t in fact a natural death h hartUy recognized, the 
rr':lativcii will liarp bfwk to any blow or woimJ ioflirt^d aince birth, and attoajpt to 
fix Kssponsibility for tlio death npon somebody or other. Often, and particiiJaTly 
in UUamlMi. tlifi elders tlien hnid nn m<|uest, including a aeanrhing poet-mortem 
to dbeover any poaablc internal injury, and thoiigh tliey may be deocived bv the 
eliects of a disease, they will very quickly detect ajiy real abimnimlity of the oi^ans. 
I do not dmibl that the like Is iloiie among many other tribes. To what extejit 
liability for human life may be inriirred tho following inutance will illuHtaito, A 
man was accused of haidug cast bis infant child into the buah. where it wji% eaten by 
wild animals, Cbi this accusation he was arrested and coniiuitted for trial, but in the 
interval he died in gaol. Several yeam later his son brouglit a charge of murder 
against those who had accused his father, hasing fiia accusation on Hw feet that 
while the courts had not found liis father guilty, hfe death was due to their impcoven 
acenHotion, and the elders were (jnitc preparerl to uphold Im claim to bl&jd-moaty. 
Similarly. I Imve often found the eldetH reluctant to pass n sentence of imprison^ 
meat, because they feared that, should the pritKiner die in gaol, they might Ihj held 
liable for bis life. In this connection it may be mentioned that if a peisfin dies 
elsewbere than in his or her own home, the nfsponsibility fells on anyuno who wm 
the cause of bis or hw absence, as, for instance, if a wife w child were lo be enticed 
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away or abducted, or if a nmn were kitbuippcd, euelaTcd or otherwi.'jo made away 
witb. 

The amount of compeiiajition is always a definite thIuc, varying only according 
to (jurticular ciremngtances, and when Beemingly contradictory state mente are made 
by natives it is becaoHc they incliide or omit certain paynicnta which are mtended 
for definite purpoaea, aa. for instance, bo many head of atoofc for reconciliation, pHri- 
iication, and sacrifice. Often the value ia curiuuBly computed: dina b Theraka 
the eldent quote a certain namber of sheep and goata. and to these add so many for 
'■ aiming an arrow," so many for drawing a bow,” for “ going nut of the village,'' 
or any Buck tucident occurring in connectian with tie event, and these payment* 
they will Bomethnes include or omit, making a aeemmg variation in tic total amonnt 
payable. The Wadigo reckon blmid-money as follows : let, four cows, of which 
one “to lay aside the bow,” one '‘ to pay for the burial,” one ” to assemble (the 
peojile},” and one for pcacc-omldug; 2nd, oiglit pieces of cloth and eight gourds of 
liquor; 3rd, a boy and a giri.^ Li Unjamwe^ the reckuning of blood-money was 
most circumstantial; after an mitial payment of a slave—or in lieu a cow or a load 
of salt, cloth or goats—a number ol hoes, cloths or guata were paid for tic deceased's 
eyehrowa, and on tiia foUowed two cows or two slaves for the eyes, fortv to fifty pieces 
of clnth for the hair, and fourteen other payments varying from five to twenty- pieces 
of cloth for the ears, toes, teeth, cntraile and so forth, and finally fifteen piece* of 
doth for the chief, altogether one himdved and twen^^five pieces of dotl 4 two oowa, 
one slave, and the undefined payment " lor the eyebrowB.” In Upare blood-njoney 
is eight head of cattle besides one bull “ for the land," one cow and calf " to dry the 
mother's tears," one bull " hi shave the head," and one bidl for reconciliation. 

Reducliont of Bieod-moftey. 

The amount of blood-money may, however, vary according to rank, and in 
particular according to enx and felationiihip. Thus in Sumbwa 2(10 to 1000 Loee 
are paid acoordbg to the rank of the person killed. In Elniyu there is paid for 
the life of a woman nitighly one-third of that for a man, in Ukamba onc-half, in 
Theraka two-thuds, in parte of Cba^ half, in other parte one beast leas than for a 
male life* 1 con dLscover oidy one tribe of whom it is said that more is paid for a 
woman than for a man, namdy the Waziguha. A& regarda rdatioiiship, the 
fact that the nearer the murderer and bis victim are related the more compensation 
is reduced does not mean that the crime is judged less heinous, but simply that the 
murderer is to a greater or lesser dc^ec a sharer in the loss, and that further loss 
of life within the family and clan only enhances the disaster. To take an cxtteuifi 
case; if the murderer is actually the one to whotn blood-money would be due, there 

• If the murderer tad no ctildrem his tenther's children were given, Tho receiref ooifid 
not marry the giif, but appropriated the dowry paid for bcr. For accidental kmiag two com 
and & hoy wwb paid. 

YOU U, 
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ig noae to claim troia him, and it U for this reason that a man who kills hia own wife 
h not required to pay oorapcnsation in Ukamba, Kilruyu, and Tkcraka, bat be is, 
of counw, 6tdl liable for any balance ol dowij' unpaid at the time ; in Unj^wesi, 
however, tic husband who kills bia wile may be put to death by her relativea, or 
compelled to jjay full bkiod-money. For causing the death ol near rekUvea reduced 
payments are made in Utaiuba and Kikuyu, in Cha^ga only ono-qnarteT of ordiuaiy- 
biood-motiey ia paid for the slaying nf a brnther or sister, and in some parts of tbia 
cjountry it ia the chief who claims in irach caaes, presumably bccauae the murderer 
would otherwiae be n partner in the cUhm In Thetaka a man who kills hie own 
brother piayw only one bull to Lla clan. 

In Ukainba enmpenaation is reduced to the half if the person lolled was a clans- 
man or more dktatit relative than those prcvioualy mentioued. Among the 
Wamakonde the following rulefi obtain: if a man kills any relative one slave is 
paid, if he kills his own mother payment must be made to her brother, but if be kilU 
his father payment la due from the mother’s clan, bccauae children belong not to 
the father’s hut to the mother's elan ; conversely if a man kills his own child be must 
for tbe same reason pay full blood'money to his wife’s clan. Among the same 
tribe a man who killa another of bis father’s clan uiuut pay full blood-money, but 
iJ the victim is of his mother's clan the amount ia reduced, and it is said that he 
should not be compelled to pay foe her. Again we have an instance of ktiwbip 
which makes the murderer to a certain degree the loser, 

The class of cases hsi. diBCUsaed are ol course uncommon, hut smeo they shed 
much light on the Bantu ideas of homicide it is to bo regretted that fuller information 
has not been obtained. The points involved do not present tbeiruielves to mofil 
euquirew, and ate Beldom brought to light by natives; it may even be that they 
are unawore of the custom Involved because they have liad no espcrieuce of such 
cases, just os I found that a number of elders could not agree os to the amount of 
blood-money due for a woman, because they had never heard of a woman being 
killed. Similarly 1 have had the most contradictory rulings on the point ns to 
whether thFra should be deducted from blood-nione}’ an umount previously pjiid 
for loss of one or both limbs, and ultimately it trauspired that no precedent ™a 
knouni for such a case. 

Peace-ntaking. 

On pavraent of blooibnioney a formal reconciliatiDo foliotvs among the "Wapare, 
Wanjam'rvesi, Wartguba, Bakumbi, Wangoni, j^umbwa, Wachagga, VVadigo, Waki- 
kuyu. Watheraka, and Wakamba. and 1 conjecture among iiwist or all other tribes, 
A ctescTjption of this ceremony as ijerfonned in Theraka may uerve to illuEtratc 
such a peace-making: The murderer and the claimant are eondiicted by elders to a 
river. Here a sheep is killed, ibe fat of which is plastered over their eyes so os to 
blindfold khi'in. A hole is made In the gioiuid and into this they must force the 
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Lead at a ILvb goat. pioTided for tLe parpoae, and at the flame time the goat’s Icga 
are biolceii hy the two mon aeaiated by the eldcra, the goat being held until it ia 
flufiocated, elder then addreaeee them aa follows : “ You are now fus brothers, 
if you quarrel you shall he broken as these lega.” 

In TJkamba the ceiemuny is equally ciuduus: TJie first instalment of blood-money 
Consists of one cow, one bull, and one goat, and is intended for the peace-making; 
even where revenge takes place, and no matter under what cireumstancefl death 
was caused these payments are exchanged.^ The animals are taken to the murdered 
man’s village, where the elders assemble towards evening; the murderer ntid members 
of bis family may uot be present. First the goat is slaughtered and seven piecea 
of the flesh ent from the throat are handed to the widow' and her brothcr'in-law 
to eat. A small portion of the meat is usuallr taken Bccretly and huried at the 
murderer’s village with these words, " 1 return the evil to you." After this, the 
widow and her bmthcr-in-law must have sexual couneetion in her hut. The elders 
then return and the bull is slauglitered, half the meat being eaten by them and 
half by the murdered man’s family; a little is also aeut to the murderer, who must eat 
it on the same or oil the following third, fifth or aevcutli day. The bones of the t'urnifnt^ 
may not be broken or cut, and in the morning they an* carded away by the elders and 
throvi'n into the bush. The hide may be used by an elder of any elan other than 
that of tho deceased. The cow is giveu to the widow and becomes her 
own property. 

Most dreaded ia the weapon with which the death of a man was caused. Among 
the Wakikujni uud Therakn it is blunted and buried. 'The Wakamba believe that 
it can never lose its evil proiiensity and must continue to be the earner of death, 
aud for this reiLson the ixmtending parties try to foist it on one another by burying it 
secretly in their villugcs, or they will lay it on the path, hoping that someone will 
pick it up and so relieve them of it. The murderer endeavours to induce some 
other man to buy or take over his bow, 

ffites such as these are of peculiar interest as shedding much light on the native's 
catumatiou of the volua of human life. Tlie shedding of man's blood is a crime 
whicEi Win Iw fully atoned for in most cases only fay the murdciei's life ; it carries with 
it A fatal curse which in some iustanecfl seems ineSaceabte, and so it merges into the 
sphere of religion. To a lesser degree the same ideas are probably connected with 
injuries of any sort, for the \\ akikuyu, for instance, alwaj^ offer a sacrifice when sneh 
an offence is compensated by payment, and in token of this wear a ring on the skin 
taken from the animal sacrificed. If the subject were pursued farther it might be 
found that such beliefs ate based on the oasuiiiption that the crime leaves an unclean^ 
ness akin to what is known in Kikuyu by the nsnie of TAffAti, anil in Ukumba an 
Tkubn and which is conceived to residt from certain breaches of good custom. 
Here w'c have a clear iiidicalton that the anger of the spirits or other supematursl 
^ N^mbe ^ The cereinotij’ ia Etuiria^ 
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powers has been arou^^il by t!ie Tiolatiiig of a sacred ro that liicro is mom 
threatened to the murdemr than merely practieal retaliatloiL 

TJie gneetion oriaea as to how the introdRction of our methoda aifiects the nativek 
iAmh in these rcfipecto. Undoobtedly a large naiiibcr of tiaaea of homicide never 
come to our kof^wledga becanBe they are settled between the parties thcimelvea. 
"WhEin they are decided by the courte thi^ may not be proved to the satisfaction 
of the law, though the evidence appears perfectly convincing to the ordinary native. 

If proven, the culprit may be hanged^ and thij should satisfy the nativek view in 
most- cases, though in some the penalty will seem to Mm over-harsh, as, for 
mBtance, if a man should be banged for hilling his brother, for, apart from the fact 
that in such instances blood revenge would never foUow^ therv is the circumstfmee- 
that thfi family and clan are further weakened^ and tlie last state is held to he wqi^e 
than the firsts In a very large munbei: of cases, however^ the t^^chnical inrctnnstiinces 
of the case me aueh as to reduce the crime from murder to a less Bezious degree of 
homicide, and the penalty inflicted will bo merely one of imprisonment, although 
in the nativu estimation the case may be identical with another in wMcli capital 
punishment awarded. There foUdwii, then, no revenge, no payment of blood- 
money, and neither iccancdiution nor purifleation, and it is not surprising if the 
natives seek to setiJe homicidal cases among themselvca^ for they are uttcrij unable 
to foresee of what sort the outcome will be if the matter ie submitted to our courts. 
It ifl often argued that wc roust atrive to impress upon the nati ve a higher value for 
human life l but on the one hand ho evidently esteems it most highly, and on the 
other band our methods may often tend to cheapen life, either by killing the cmlprit, 
where such was not jusriflabk tnider native kw» or by allowing him to he at large 
when his life was forfeited ander the same law, as well os by dkregarding and super- 
seding the reb^ous aspects of the dime. It is not to say exactly what changes 
are to be recommendMi in our preseut system, bqt briefly, oar mam object should be 
to give the utmost cemsidemtiou to the native view of each particular case. We 
shalf not impose our ideals by deposing his, and if we wish the native to have a true 
regard for human life we idiall do beat to presuve the ronceptiDiis he has originated 
of hiinselL Therefore, 1 l>elieve that the pimiBhrocnt for murdef should be directed 
according to technicalitieci in conjunctiou with the native defluition of the crime. 

Sexual OFraNCES. 

At the present day adultery and other eexual o&ncea are dealt with acconlmg 
to the law of coropensationj and the amount paid, though high in some districts,, 
is all too moderate iu others^, as will be seen from the schedule attached hereto. 
But it uiUEt not be thought that in former timea there were no other deterrents 
to this class of misdemeanouTH. In Useguhs, Uugoni, and Ifombo the right to kill 
oii adulterer was admitted. Among the Waaove the adnlterer caught in the act 
might be alMn^ and among the Wabunga the buisband had the same rf^t if 
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comi>&u 3 ation'wii& withJidd* In XJjrj^niwefii Mid tibma a mim who oommitLcd adulteiy 
with tho chirrs wife wa^ pat to deaths In Uhelie tli^ udnlteier wafi Bcized and Iub 
fill i n bonea were cniBhed between st'Ones . Other nnlivefl will often aar that the 
liiiBband could hill an adulterer whom he r-pught in the aet^ but I do not hold that 
such was considered to be lawful; what ia meant is that it wu^s very usually donej 
and it roust be considered, that adultery would in former timeij very frequently 
lead tn rourder, ao that the adulterer always ran a graTe ™k+ We are Epcaldng 
of primitive men who looked less to the law and more to their own ability to 
vindicate their rigbta^ and in peapeeti to this and other eriroea we make a great 
mistake when we regard compensation as the otdy means whereby crime was 
prevcntwl in former times. Xotwithstanding this the amount of compenaalian ie 
fairly high with leome tribes. Thus in Ubena two oxen and two rams^ in Rorobo two 
to three co^^p in llpare two cows^ in Usambara five cowSp and among the Bakumhi 
thirty goats. TJiis means that in Usambam the priee of adultery is equivalent to 
that of dowry; in Uparc and Eomho it h more, 

Wliile the husband may prosecute for addtery committed with hie wife, the 
wife can never complain of adultery coironitted by her husbandp hut ni riffliT.hfiilneflS 
on the part of the husband is very commonly the reason for her desertion* The 
guilt lies entirely with the man, and mostly the hitfihaud will not even reproach 
his wife for unfaithfulness. One or two express exceptions hereto roay be noted. 
In Ungoni an adulteress is beat^en J among tbfi ’Waaove she is killed if she is the 
chief ^3 wife. In Uberoik strange to say, the adiilteress receives half the compensation 
paid by the seducer^ hut if it la proved that she instigated him, she or her family 
must, pay U> the husband half the eoiupmsation, which is one ox and one kid. Com- 
ptfnsation is always payable to the husband; a ftliigle exception to this is to be found 
in the Sumbwa custom, under which the husbatid feceivea 100 hoes, the king 50» 
and the cldero 22; possibly these payments aliould he called fees or fines rather 
than compensation. A peculiar custom of the Wachagga suggests the view taken 
by the tmtive ; here a msn who betrays the adultery of a woman to her husband 
most himself pay us much as tlio adulterer pays. It is argued that it was not kia 
btiainesa to W'atch anotheif mrni's wife, and that by so doing he usurps the rights 
of a husband, which in point of fact ia the essence of the ofience of adultery. The 
same idea, and also the total disregard of the wonjan^s share in the blame, are 
reflected in the law Tcgarding rape. Strange to say* the competiaation demanded 
for this crime is in most n^sc^ the ^mc, or practically the oame, aa in the ease of 
adultery. According to my information^ rape is punished by payment of three cows 
and two goats m Usambara,. while the compensation for adultery is five cows. It may 
be that thia ifl mcorrcct, but it w'ould not surprise me if rape as ati act committed 
aguiost. the woman'fl will is regarded as less serious^ seeing that the offender has not 
stuleu the woman's aflettjonii from her husband, in Upaxe one bull and a keg of 
honey is paid in addition to compenRariou os for adultery. Tlje Themka demand 
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seven goats as compirwl ^vh b tliifie for ndult^ry i the Kifeupi four goats ioBtcad 
ihreOt AiooHg the Wachaggsa difleretiae k niatle in that tJio chief demands a biilh 
it beirtg the theory that all women belong to him ■ in addition, the husband 
receives a bull instead of a cow. Otherwise the two offences are treateiJ aJlkc. 

In my opinion adultery is not- a very coEunon offence unvong the tribes with 
which I am acquainted^ and rape is rare* The fact that so many cafifs of adultery 
come to notice does not justify the belief that it is common j it as a matter of 
factj more the exception than the rule which comes to our notice in all native affaire^ 
and the frequency of suck an offence con only be gauged by comparison with tke 
number of rnarmges in which these jrtegulELfitie& never hftppeji. 

So far as my information goeSj free love h nowhere recogtiked as the iionoik] 
and approved custom for unmarried adults. At the ^^ine time it is not punished^ 
and the tendcni;^ has been In the direction of increased immorality nf this sort 
during recent years, KeverthelesB there were and are Btill certain limitatioiiB and 
eonsidcTations wkidi at least prevent pmuiiscuous barloiry. It is i^aid of the Walieiift 
that their habits of life preeludo such illicit intercourse. Jn Ugoni the seducer of 
a girl had lortnerlj to jtay tea to fifteen goat®—that is to sayi more than the penalty 
for ndulter)% Among the Wamakonde the offence was punished afi adultery unless 
the parents had given their Gousetit, The Wasajigu punished the eeduccr by pluJideriug 
him and all hi 5 family. Where a young couple consort se;cually it is generally under- 
stood that they must subsequently marry. Such ia the strict rule among the Wabunga. 
In practice such relations arc hi fad: and jfivariEvbSy only a prelude to niarriikge^ and 
the long pfTiod of betrothal customary among moat, of theae tribes more or leas 
enssuTcs that the girl cither remfdns pure or consorta only with her betrothed. 

In Ckarru n pregnant girl is bamshed from the i inland and tun never be married^ 
Elsewhere the value put oti diflEtity appears from the price set on virgiruty^. 
wbich ia Eometiraea deducted Irom the dowry when the bride is not a viigiri. The 
Wakitueika pay lUDre dowry for u virgin^ bo also the Wariguho l and even in 
Snmbwu, where it is said that few marriageable girls are virgins^ a pricp of two or 
three rupees is paid for loss of virginity. More usual^ however* Is the imposition 
of ft heavier penalty for eauaing a girl to become pregnant. Among the Bakumbi 
this penalty is fifteen goats^ or half the amount of do wry l ■ in tTnyamweri twenty- 
live rupees, or about the value of full dowry ■ in Usambara three cows, w^hieh ia 
three-fifths of lull dowry. In Uiiena the penalty is one {dowry two bulb and two 
gnftte); among the Wftsove ten sheep {dowry one cow and one goot); iu 
Kikuyu ten goatSp or one-third of the emd-omfiry dowry. In Ukanibo the 
offence is the same whether a married womtiii or a girl be made pregnnnt^ 
and the offence i§ considered as nuist reprehensible. When this is paid 
it ia deducted from dowry among the WaMtuyu, Wakamba, WadJgo, Wapare,, 
and Wochagga. f do aot kuow if the same ia done clBowherep but 
* II the man wants the chilli be mmi pay leu or tvmty gcmtai ftOCordin^ to the Her, 
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tliint it very likely, at least in casts when the seduct'r becoinea the husband. It 
follows that the B^ueer docs beat to many the girl, and flince it hapF^s 
cases between ^tsom who intend to mufty, fluch intercouTBe is not entirely 
pToiuiseuoua. EuroFS"^ coarse, often misled as to the actual imtim? of 

native practices. Thus I have found that it is populurly believed that the liV^kikuvu 
Fimit free se^uiil intercovirsr between the unmarried girls and youths- Actual 
seiual connection is. however, not indulged in excepting in rare 

cases, but the girls and warriors may aud do indulge in any other extreme of 
intimacy. This is called ngieifco, but the offences of rape, adultery, and seiual 
connection with an uumflrried girl are one and the same to this tribe. 

More flcrioos are the cori£equen<ie& of illicit inteicourse when the wonmu die* 
in childbirth, or the issue of such union dies at birth. In the first of these events 
the seducer lias to py full bloodmoney in Ukamba and Theraka ; in the latter event, 
the Mksmba pays two bulLn and two goats, the Theraka forty goats orthc equivalent of 
blood^money as for a woman. In the Nyeri section of Kikuyu full blood-money as 
for a woman is paid in eitlier event (in the Kyambu section only three goats), 1 regret 
not to have mformatioa as to the custom on thia last point among other tribes with 
which T am not FT«*uaJly ncquainted, but I ahould incline to suppose that every¬ 
where death xeenltijig from illicit intercourse would always be regarded as in the 
nature of homicide and comFUsated accordingly- 

Curioualy enough, several tribes sexual intercoiuse between iimiiature 

children and regard it in the light of play. 

A complete study of native cust-oiiii! and law would no doubt reveal a number 
of ions and prohibitioiw eakqlatnd to check iiunioraJity. To quote a few 

exampica: (1) The Wakomba bcliex'c that it is most unlucky to have aexual 
connection by daytime and on a journey. (2) The Wapare and Wataveta obserre 
u eereraony calletl Ngoshu ya Mashitu, The details are many aud curious, but the 
gist of it is to give the participating youths and girls the qualification for begetting 
childreii- Any child bom of a initiated Uied to be put to death, and 

in the event of the t minitia ted mother dying in childbirth the sedueei hod to pay 
full blood-money. (3) The m<Bt heinous crime known to the Wacliagga is sexual 
intercourse bv on uncircumciscd boy with a female of any age. Formerly the guilt} 
couple were token to a place above or below' tJie mhabited lands, and being Imd 
one uF*i other, stokes were driven through their bodies and limbs, 

lotcutionaJ procuring of abortion cannot be common among whom 

offspring is so highly valued, but occurs with some tribes. Tbe Wabnnga, Banyika, 
and Wakitusika do not ptiniah this offeuce, nor b it punished among the Wauyamweei 
now, but fonncrlv in this tribe the woman was often driven out of the land. Among 
the Wasove it is said to be punishable. In Usambara and Upare, if the woman dies 
of the eifccta, full blood-money must be paid, and I think it likdy that such would 
be the rule among most tribes if it were done without the husband’s consent. The 


r 
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Wal>c.mL und Siuubwa regard it tk^ a itiAiter of witchcmft and put to deatli both 
tL^ woman and the one who aasifited hex. Among tt& Wfwnakondej witii whnni 
ehildren bdong to the mother"!) family, the husband lio^ to pay a number ol alaves 
if he consents to or instigntes his wile to prewnure abortion 

ProfeasionAl piwtitutioii within the tifbe U pmcrticnHy unheard of among all 
these peoples, and if now thausands of pmatitutes ace found in nuc townnMps and 
centre!) they ate dctribalizied wouam cut ofi from theli own families. 

Incest is generally said to be nnknown. Id Usambam it k said to oceui^ and 
the gndtT pemonn are hero eiiposcd to public ridicule. In Upare it ia regarded an 
a form of madn)^ requiring mcriEce. The Wamakonde treat aa incest sexual 
coimectinn between the remotest relations^ and pqnLili it bj payment of elaves 
to the wonumk relatives. Among the Wanyamwesi and Wabunga tt is ^\d to haTu 
been jnmLshed by death. 

Tlnnatura! oficncra are tn all intenta and purposes unheard of, and the only 
cases which have come to my knowledge were between ctwivictB serving long 
sentences of unpEbonmeDt. Howercr^ in Uparo it k said that small boys amnse 
themwelvcfl in thia way as a form ol pbty, 

paid far Adutltrrif, 


1, Wapare 




„ (Vudee) 



.. N(¥ pajmicnt 

2. Wa&tuiiiifia& 




Waifiakonde 


% r 

-. 1 akve girl 

4, Wangoni , . 



10 to 12 goata. 

5, Wjwwve # - 



.« X goat and I cow^ 

6. Balnimbi «. 




7. Ift'^ajij'amwesi 


M m 

.. 15 nipe^ii 1 goat. 

8. Wadigo 


* 

. . 1 biiD. 

9. Wacbaj^ 




„ (Rombo) 


.. 2 to 3 cows. 

10. Wabena *. 


m- m 

.* 2 oxea and 2 goats. 

U. Simibwii .. 


m m 

.. mhoes. 

12. Wakamba,* 




13. Walcibuyu 




14- WHtJieraka 



.. 3 goats. 


Mabuuce. 

Polygamy. 

There ia but one tnbe among those discussed in which monogamy prevmlsp 
namely, the Wakatm of Dkam Ldniid in Uk^ Viistoria- So far us I am aware 
polygamy ia the rule with all other Bantu, and on enquiry I find tliat even in 
Ukarm it has recently been introduced by certain chiela. In poBaing, it may be 
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mentioned that the customs of the Wiikami arc in many respects miique. They 
are a small tribe who may have been compelled by local coudilioas to depart 

from the oidinaiy habits of their mce. OtheraTM polygamy is the normal estate. 
A single wile is the indication of poverty; many wives mean wealth. They bring 
strength to the family ^tiA bv congee) ucoce the husband of niany wives is respected 
and esteemed. 

Excepting among the Wakarra there Li in no tribe any limit to the niiMber of 
wives a man tnay hai^e. It depends only ois the wealth of each one. I have known 
natives who liad twenty, forty, and oven over a hundred wives : hut if it be possible 
to generaliiie at all, I should say that five is a number exceeded only m exceptional 
cases^ The average h 4 ia been found in one or tribes to be two and a half wives per 
husband. Where a man's wh^s are very numeroiiB he will often aettle them in 
diflerent villages, sonietimes Temnte from each otLer. This ia iiBnally done in order 
that he naav keep iiia cattle in difierent parts of the countiVp so that Ln the event 
of an epidemic stock disease vmtUig the loeality where he usually resides^ portions 
of hig whole wealth will remain intact* 

1 do not recollect having E^een or heard oE an African spinster, and bachelors 
of mature age are rate In the extreme# The African can hardly imagine adult life 
as unytbing but n «tate of matrimony. Even mipotent men are found to have 
wives whom they permit to consort with other men. Indeed the Afncan is to such 
an extent dependent on womeii (hat he is hopeless and helpless without them, 
a fact whi^h gives the wouum an inflnetice and power which if not obvious is none 
the less actual and to be reckoned with. 

Wife's Ikmicik. 

As a nde the wives liw iii one village, or it may be in one builditig^ but alwaja 
each has her own apartment or but Eicreened off Irem the others. So also each wife 
has her separate household which she shares only with her own ebUdpen- She 
cidtivutes her particular field or a dMtinct portion of a common field, and aha tenda 
a certain portioa of her bus band’s stock asaigned to her care-^ Exceptions to thns 
nde are made onfy in respect of a yonog wife who may be housed with her mother- 
in-law or an elder wife for tuition dtning a limited period. Here and there wives 
have bocD qimrtered together merely in order to e\’ade hut tax, but it is always 
regarded m coatrarj* to good custom, and invariably leads to quarrels and dissenBion 
on the part of one of the wives. 

As a general nde the newly-wedded wife goCE to live with her husband; but 
there are exceptions to ibia. Thus in Uaeguha h^^‘^ba^ldi3 lead restless Imsi, for unlea» 
a man has all his wives m one village they live with their parents, and in any case 
ivftcr a few years of married life a wife always insists in going t<i five n'itb her parents, 
whither the husband has to follow htiu. Among the Baknmb! he must live from two 
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to Qve y«irs with hiii parents-m^Iaw, nail the Mkflbdt: always builds his firat hut 
at the viUa^ cil hia wife’s parents. In Sumbwa the husband lives at hie wife’s 
home a he has no home of his own, or if his wife disagrees with liia relatives. Tlie 
Mnyumweei must pay one to five rupees for pennission to take hie wife froui her 
parental home, while among the Banjiha the first wife may make her husband 
follow her; other wives, however, go to lik village. In Bagwe if a man mames 
a girl of the royal family he must live with her. 

■'Senior irfrei. 

Among the wivns one is the senior or superior, generally vailed thr •* hig *’ 
wife, anti so far as 1 am aware Hhe is always the one first married. She eoperviscs 
the other wivee. Often they have to do one or two days' wnrh in each season for 
hev. SlraiJgcrw are entertained in her hut, and the other wives must assist het to 
prepare food for them. The hiuhand UBiially consults his senior wife in all domestic 
affairs, and in his ahseaw, if there is no adult son, the management of the village 
will rest with her. Actaallv she is mistress of the home to a far greater extent than 
the husband is the maetei, and contrary to the accepted theory it la a fact that the 
“big” wife, at feast in her own hnme, is very far from being the down-tnoddeD 
sLive of her husband. Finally, the stuis of the senior wife arc seniors over all other 
children, and as a mfe they inherit the major prrion of the father’s property,* 
thongh they may be younger than otliiT souh, and thus it is that seniority as between 
the suns of one iiiaii i« depemient ou the rank of the mother, and not on the actual 
age of the child io relation to others. Among the Waiuakoude the Imaband mufit 
obtain his first wife’s eonsetit to take a second or further wives. Kot that the setiior 
wife will object to other wives, for apart from considerations already mentioned 
she will favoni it because u. single wife has alwiiyB more work to do than one of 
aeveial, and thus* it coniea that ni>t withstand Lug incessant jealousy and resulting 
qnmrela between the wives, a man is more often titan not urged by his first wife 
to TOiirry a second or more wives. Among certain tribes the senior wife may be 
detpuded from her rank for misconduct, but this is rather the exception, atid the 
more general rule is that ahe can never Ik supemeded ; in any cjase her children 
can never be deprived of their place as the seniotB of their generation. 

In Ukamba, Kikuyu, and Thciaka the seuioi wife may not marry again on 
the death of her husband, and this distinction between her status and that of other 
wives suggests ottc reasoa why the position as a junior wife is uot objected to. 
despite a certain inferiority attaching thereto. It also Indicates very strongly that 
the position ol the senior wife is not merely a matter of formal r ank . The subject 
should be more closely investigated, for it is possible that we should ultimately 
come to recognise the first as the only true wife, the othem being more or fesa in 
the position of conenhinfis, or perhaps we should discox^er herein a relic of times 

* Bee Iiiberitaiii:i!. 
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when polygamy wae preceded by cnucubinage. One tiling T am utue cf, qanieJy, 
that wbile Mcond and subsequent inaiTiflgc& are moatly matters of convenience, 
that with the firet wife is generally one of affection, and hence in spirit and in fact 
the whole Tolatinnship difiers in the one case from the other. It does not follow 
that a younger wife may not become the hTifiba&d’B faTourite, but his right-hand and 
niost intimate companion (« in almost all cases his first and senioi wife. 

Afsirifljje mdi Relotians. 

In gcntral these tribeB are exogamoim. Marriage with sisters is unknown and 
strict endogamy is nowhere tlie rule. Hut nmniage with cousina is permissible 
among certain tribes, and with the Wamakonde and ‘Wapaic of Vndii it is even 
usual (but noti obligatory) for a man to marry hia eousm as bis first wife. In the 
first-nam'ed tribe subsequent marriage with a cousin is not pemiissible. it may 
be noted that among the ‘Wamakonde tbe ordinary ceremony is omitted on marriage 
with a cousin : cohabitation suifices to confirm the union. In Uaambaia the only 
rule iia to marriage ta that a man may not many a girl whose relatives could be 
held liable for payment of dowry ia the event of bis inability to pay. Marriage with 
couBins is permitted also in Ubeua, Dkarm, TTngoni, while the Wabunga permit 
marriage with a eousin on the mother's side. The T^agwe, a tribii with Hamitic 
straJa. observe different rules according to social rauk, and breach of tlieso was 
formerly punished with death, lu XTseguha mamiige with ascendants and deseendante^ 
the wives and ooncubinea of euch rdativra, is proliibitcd. Tlie ’Wakitusika forbid 
marriage with cousins. Among the Banjika it is unlawful to luarry a girl who is 
related bv tnairiagc, and in Sombwa persons related in the remotest degree may 
not marry. Marriage within the clan la unlawlul among the Wakamba, Walakuyu, 
Watheraka, Wachagga, Wasovc, and Bagwe (In certain cases). The Wanyamweri^ 
a people coint«J6cd of a great number of auh-tribea, or possibly and originally dauSr 
only maTTy women of other sub'txibes. A sultan may, however, niarry the daughter 
of his counsellor, if the latter is a slave. With several tribes marriage between 
children of blood brothers is unlawful by reason of the spiritual relationship between 
their parenta. 

Marriage between peraona of different tribes ie of cemrse hardly contemplated 
by tribal law, and in so far may be considered as no marriage. It La perhaps for 
this reason that among certain tribes smith b and huntera may not marry women of 
other classes, they being originally not tnembeis of the tribe, but aliens, such as 
Derobbo and other aborigiDea. 

Age for Marriage. 

It is a very common rule that a younger child may not marry before an elder, 
but it ia one which is not strictly observed e.tcepring in the Sumbwu tribe. In UseguJia 
and Uaambara the rule applies only to dau^ters \ among the former it is so far 
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obBtrvfa tliat if a girl re t<i aiany before her elder Bister the latter will nialse 
pretence of boirg married hj cotmbitation for one night with some youth. In 
Sumbwe, Bakumbi. and Bagwe the cuHtom relates to both sons and daughters, but 
in Unyamwesi and Ubena to boi» only. I believe, liowcver, that among aU tnbes 
it is oertaitily a good custom for a yoidget child to await the marriage o! an elder 
brother or rister. 

Ill geneiaU thti age at which native girls marry is more or leas that of puberty. 

A hard and fast rule on the subject can, however, hardly be laid down, and child 
marriagt's are not unknown among Bantu. In Useguba and Ukarra gmle may be 
tuarried bcfoip the age of ineralruation. while Wabena girls ate rnanied as early 
as ten years of age. lu Opare, Taveta, and in parts of Ueambarm mamagee between 
TCty ymmg children are contracted throughout the conntry at certain periods. 
This is done in counertinu with the Sgiuht ceremonies at which the youths 
arc initiated into manhood, a> that they may Uwfdly beget children.* 1 incline 
to doubt that original custom required that the imtiatrd ahould be married, but 
at the presmit day, and particularly in Taveta, the people seem to BaeumB that the 
initiatiou must be followed by marriage, and fiincc they include the youngest boyn 
in the celebratioua the result is that absolute child marriages take place, The boys 
and girls so matried do not, however, necessarily live together. 

Beirothtil, 

Marriage is invariably preceded by a period of betrothal, which may commence 
in early cliddhood. Among certain tribes it occurs that betrothal is concluded by 
agreement brtweea parents even before the betrothed ore bom. 1 do not know of 
any tribe, however, in which such betiothahi are binding. The conduct and relatioM 
between betrothed parsons vary much according to tribal custom. Among some 
tribes they may not even a« each other ; in others they are permitted to consort 
•sexually, but it'may be said that wherever tjie latter relotionship exifita tbo betrothal 
becomes' irrevocable, in theory at Irast. and certainly in practice if pregnancy 
result*. Invariably the suitor is required to give presents to his prospective parents- 
in-law. In Ubena he must work for them, and in Usove both the suitor and liia 
affianced respectively have to work for their prospective parents-m-law. But whatever 
is given must be refunded if the betrothal is broken off. and no matter wLcthrt 
it was given to the girl, her parents, or to other rclativcE. 

Forma of Mamage. 

U the betrothal continues uutil luarringo this ia invariably marked by a 
celebration which involves much ceremony of a religions diameter. The moet 
essential item of these ceremonial pmceedingi^ is usually the conducting home of 
the bride, and it is to be noted that it is very niiriml for her to be carried. In auma 
localities mock fights tabe[pbcet durmg the procession to the bridegroom’s hut; 

1 Sec Bcatli Pf^nAltiea. 
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lunong tbc Wabungft m mad^ of enticing tlic girl, AniaU ptie being made 

at intervaifl on tiie wav, Tliese pranticefl are of nibbeiy in former 

times* and in faot although forcible capture of wives is not actually reco^zed 
to-day^ it does occur, and mock abduction ns a form of marnage ceranniiy is not 
uncsommon* Among the Wanyika thia is the regular cnstcmi- Tlie abduction takes 
place with the gu-l’a ccumivance^ if she is wdling to be mamed, but by force if eh* 
ia averse to it and has been ci>erced thmugh parental persuasion. In Saiigu (Ubena) 
brides are often robbed Tvith consent of the ehicb or if a chief ecee a man who camot 
other«ific obtain a wife be mil say to him, ■ ■ Go to go-and-^ and take your wife. 
Among the Waseguba^ Wachaggn^ Snmbwa, and Wanyamwesi abduction of girls 
ia commoiily dime with tbcic oonaent, when the suitor in unable to pay dowry or 
the parenta arc unwilling to let her go after dowry has been paid^ In TJkamba 
parents often withhold the bcide in order to exact further gifts from the suit or* 
and in such oases abe will arrange with him to come at night and steal her away. 
Where snob pmeticea arc In vogue it will be found that the abduction b accepted 
in place of the ordinary marriage escremonyj and thotigh the parents may deny 
the husband^a right to the girl unlesfi dowry is paid at- once, a lawful tuamage is 
considered to have been contracted- With the Wadiagga the custom of abduction 
IB common and ia frequently fdroogly resisted, m much so that the chiefs have 
forbidden it iu aome localitica. The gitl^B consent is a neceaaary condition, but 
notwithstanding this it ia regarded as a point of decency that she should protest 
and Bcreum loudly. 

Dowry. 

Payment of dowry to the wife^s fatber or guardian ia the practice among all 
these tribes, but the amount ot value of dowry varies very considerably, and in 
ruot always an indication of the wealth of the tribe. The following ia a list of the 
dowries, cuatomury among some of the tribes, in so for aa they can be scheduled: 


1. ■Wakamba 

2. Waidkuya 

3. Therakft 

4. Waparc.. 

5. ’Washambaa ,* 


2 to 5 cows. 

Id Ndiu 30 guftta. Elsewhere the ftniount of dowr^ paid for 

the girlw mother- 

About 60 pota of honey in preliminary payment. Actual 
dowry : 1 heifer and 1 goat, or 2 heifers and I goat, 
according as one nr more childreu ore bonr 
2 cowa, 2 bulls, 3 goats and liquor; for a virgin 2 goatB in 
addition. If the woman has children prior to marriage 
the dowry is reduced. 

30 calabsflhcfl of liquor and 1 goat in prelimimiry payment. 
Actual dowry : 4 cows and I goat* 

YariocUi omoimts of email value. 

VaricuB amounts of small value. No dowry 10 paid for a 
first wile if she is a couriu. 


6, Wokitusika 

7. Waujakonde 
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8, Wangoni ,, Rs, ll> to 10 according to Bodal stAnding. 

Waiioye* * ,. i to 15 flteep according to aocial standing. 

10* Wttljeiiii ,, Formerly 2 hoea ; now 6 to 10 Lopb or 2 to 3 flteep* 

11. WabiingA Undetermined. 

12. fianjlkBi . Mlnimom Rs, 15iirKl 1 mw. 

13. Sumbwa . - 150 to 1000 boea according to raiik {5 boes = Bh. 1}. 

14. Bukiinibi .. 1 tn 10 head of cattle, 10 to 100 eheep. 

15. Bagwe .. .. Cattle in value of Be. 50 to GO. (Foroifttly 12^000 cowries * 

for a wldow^ 5000.) 

IG. Wacbagga *, About 23 pots of fieet m preliminary paymenta. ActuaJ 

dowry is 1 to 2 heifers according to the nuniber of 
childreii boni. 

It will be seen thjit in the majority of trLbes dowry is either fbeer) at a defimto 
Vidiie nr is determlneti by cucuiostances, such as the nwther^s dowry or rank or 
fiocial standing, and by consequence there ie little to haggle about. It may be that 
some fathers will seek ta exact the utmost value^ and to that pnd they may be prone 
to close with the bigbeet bidder, but he will as often as not be fmatiated by hb 
danghter'a choice, and it is always regarded ns i^haincful. The remark^ “Are you 
trading with \notix child i " will generally bring the father to reason. 

Another consideration which opposea couituercialisiii in the matter of matriiriony 
is the fact that immediate payment of the whole dowry is rarely demandedp indeed 
I can only find four tribes of whom it is said that pa^^ient must be made on or belom 
nintriage] these tribes are the Wftkarni+ \fakitiJidfc:i, WaJiyamweai^ and ^umhwa^ 
and it should be noted that excepting for the last-named the amount of dowry Ln 
these tribes is triding^ Aa example: in Ukarrap two hoes, a vnlim which may well 
be dcmnndefl without delay. I doubt, however, that even in these tribes imniediaie 
payment is always dcoiandcdt or that original eusioni was as the present-day practice^ 
In other tribes dowry la paid by instalmciLts, as among the Wangom, Wabenai 
Wabunga, and Banjika. ^VIth the Wapare and Bakumbi half is paid at marriage 
and the haUnee later ; among the latter tribe, if ten goats arc paid at marriage, 
tea more mti^t paid at the birth oI the first son, or twenly"goats if the first child is a 
girh In Upare the reniaining balance is due when the first child is bom. The 
Wachftggft and Wasbambaa make only preliminary pajmenta before marriage j 
actual dowry is never pdd nnril the first child is bom. In fart, with the Wachagga 
the amount of douTy is dependent on the number of children bom^ and in certain 
sections of this tribe nothing is paid until the wife is no longer capable of bearing 
children. In the Ndia section of Kikuyu no more than one cow h paid untO the 
wotmm has given birth. 

Mode of R^covertf in DrfaiiU of Ihwrfj. 

Inability to pa_v need therefore bo no bar to marriage, and to further obviate 
such an obstacle to the gitr& choice I have found that in most tribes there are 
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gimrantees provided, i prmimc vAsu that aiuch safcguonfe are customary in all 
tribes. Thus among the BakEunbip if nothiug is [widi the children lieloug by right 
to the wife^a family; but the father may purchase them,. The invariable rule ib that 
in default of payment the woman^a father claimfl one or more of her daughtera, or 
the dowries obtained for these when in due coarse they are married; so the Mkamba 
takea the whole dowry for one daughter even when only a portion of her motheria 
dowry remained to he liquidated- In Kikuyu the ciiBtom Taries; for iiistaiice^ in 
the Tetu section the father indftw may appropriate the dowry for the firatp secondp 
nud third daughters of hie less five, ten and fifteen goats respectiveJy, 

but only in default of full payment of dowry for hh daughter* In Kyatnbu he may 
claim the w^holc dowry for one daughter in satisfactiou ol a portion of the mother b 
dovsry, and elsewhere he may take two-thirds ol the dowry for each daughter. As might 
be expectfd, lathers do everywhere take back their daughters if dowry is not forth- 
comtngi but thi^ ib done more to onforce payment tlian aa a permanent rupture 
of marriage. tieSf and it ia not conaidered as the moat resj>ectablc course to takei 
the only proper method being to wait until the husband can pay^ which will be 
when hia own children arc married^ Perhaps in one of every five morriageB dowry 
payment is deferred, often during Iifej and a very great percentage of ci^il suits 
are for recovery of dowry due for the claimant s aunt> grand-auntt or female relations 
even more ancient than these, Paymput may also be eusuied by such belieb as 
the Bagw'e have^ namely^ that jion-jniyment may cause the death of the childTcn 
bom. In point of factj howeveTp it ia more often the woman hcredf rather than 
her father who inriets on payment, because she feels it os a flight to be married 
without dowry* aud the husband may frequently lose- hb wife until be fulfila liia 
obligations to her father* 

So in various ways the poverty of a man need not be an impediment to hia 
marriage; even if the cupiejity ol the father ia not to be overcome, the tribal 
authoritiefl will always Banction it if the young couple simply elope. 

Meanmtf of Dmrf^ PaifmenL 

I coujectiire that it la the jjaynient of dowTy which has given many Europeans 
what, in my o^iiozi, is an entirely wrong impression of marriage among Airicans, 
Because we sec such and such a value given* and becauHC it is this value which la 
apparently the main point in issne^'wheji the matter comes before ua for adjudication, 
we have come to regard the whole subject of matrimony as primarily a commercial 
transaction, and women are represented &si chattels to he bought and sold. But 
such is by no means a true representation of native manriagei nor arc women regarded 
by themselves or their husbands as chattels- If dowry were an actual purchase 
price the husband would be at liberty to re-sell his wife, but I can discover only 
nue instance in which this is lawful, namely, among the Woshambaa ; if a man baa 
liquidated a debt tor btsi parents-mdaw^ and subsequently gets into diibt himsolf ^ 
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lie may sell hifl wil«- It is, towrrvcr, to be cihaErved that tkc alternative in tbia 
tribe ia lor him to become a slave, and similaily in Ungoni a Lusband may seU Jdfl 
wile and children to avoid ulavery for debt* 

I rather inclioe to think that when the term to buy a wife ia used in Africa 
thU is an expreaaion introduced by Europtanfl. Nativea aniong Lhamsclvea speak 
of " taking ** or marrying a wife* While 1 would not take upon myaelf to dc&ne 
the origin of dowiy^ pajiuentp 1 will here draw attention to certain points and 
cou^dcratioiM ivhicli may ah^d some light on the snbjcct* and the natives" notions 
thereoti in partictdai. Tlie frequent tecairence of praciices reminkcent of wife 
robbery auggest a time not so remote when this was acia&lly ctistomaiyp and it 
seems possible that at some time the robberiee, or ratber the fights ensuing Oicjeonj 
were compounded by a payment, which is now called dowry. Another view token 
ifl that dowry represents ccmpenBUtiou lor the lose of a w^orker in the family. Another 
e^cplanation is xHuggeated to me by certain ciLstoms wliieh ore very ptumineut in 
Ukainbot a country in which original cnstoni hm been preserved perhapo more 
than in most tribes. There it is still the custom to brand only cattle received in 
dowry, and thougli it is true that such cattle are occasionally sold at the present 
day, 1 have satisfied myself that the sab of cattle obtained in dowry was comddered 
shamefub ^tid that it never could have been permissible follows from the drnim- 
stanec that to this day the husband has full right to rcclaisi on divorce not only 
the identical amuials given by him, but also their progeny; and eo much is this 
right admitted tjiat even where tho animals lhave been purchased by a third party 
the husbaudk claim is upheld. Out of this arise the most complicated cases* I have 
known such stock to paaa through the hands of sis purchasera^ and be finally 
recovered by the original owner. The seeming inequity of this custom became 
explicable to me only when 1 realu&ed that the lather-inditw had no real right to dk- 
posc of stock received in dowry for hie daughter, the aimple rule being that so long 
as A"s dangtiter was with B, B"s cattle must be with A. The Huggration is very strong 
that the dowry given was simply a security or hand for the person of a daughter, 
There k, however, another point to be conadcred. From the foregoing it 
appears that in default of dowry payment tho woman'a paTenU have a claim to 
her children, a right which is more definitriy admitted than is tlie right to lake 
back the woman hersdf; canveKcly, and aa will appear later, a portion of dowry 
ia often returned if the woman dice without issue. It seems to me, therefore, that 
dowry' may really be a payment whereby the husband’a right to the chHdrKn ib 
acquired,^ As further bearing on this subject 1 may mention a curious praetko in 
Kikuvn, Here, if a man dies without heirs ^ his widow may |iay dowry for another 
woman, who nmy then have children by any member of the deceased'a clan^ and 
these chddicn befiome heirs to bis property. It jb the payment of dowry which 
givtsa le^tiniiicy to the children. However thiB may be^ it is certain, I think that» 

* See flke yip, 261 amj 265, 
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must get swbt ffow the ide® thflil MBiriage wnl dowry >we niotters of s&le And 
barter, and that the paienta regard it as a Incratave tranp»£ticn« It may be thought, 
and indeed it i« popularly believed by Europeans, that nati^-ie girls are ntairied as 
their parents direct, and that therefore a father always selects the suitor who will 
pay most; but apart from what I have already said as to the customary value of 
ciowTV payments, i wish particularly to emphasise the liberty a native girl has as 
to hw choice. The betrothals mada in early childhood are but family arraugenieuta 
which may or may not be fulfilled, and are in no way binding; in general, it may 
be said that no betrothal exists until the couple thcniBelves have contracted to 
marry. The marriage ceremony always includes a forma] signification of consent 
oil the part of the girl, and everywhere it will be found that it is considered bad 
custom to coerce a girl into mam age. 1 do not say that girla will not many to please 
thdr parents, or that the influence of the lam sly may not decide for her, but thc«e 
who know natives will appreciate the difficulty of forciug their women to do anything 
against their inclinations; and native custom was never so foolish as to permit 
coercion in the.se matters, for even if a girl dues aubmit to a forced marriage, it is 
certain that she will not long abide by it. Parental peisnasion has, of course, its 
weight in Africa as well ns in Europe, but the uative parent is extremely iudulgent 
towards his children, and is no less anxious than is the average European father 
that his daughter should exercise her own choice in the matter. 

IFt/c’s Property. 

The bride always brin^ with her a few household utensils, but not infrequently 
she also brings a small amount of livestock which she may have acquired by gift 
from her parents or by her own iodiistiy. Thus among the Waehagga a girl is 
always given a little stock according to the wealth of her parents. It is customary 
for a father to give his daughter at least one cow to provide her with milk, and 
wealthy men such as chiefs may g^ve as many os ten cows. Actually the Ohagga 
woman often briuga to her hmibaud'a hut more than her husband pays in dowry 
for her, but most usually she leaves all but one cow with her parents until she has 
ehildren, when she will make a gift of her livestock to these. In Ungoni and Ubena 
the wife hriugs a goat or a cow. The Mhungn wife bringa niaves, who become 
coDCubineii for the huabaud, and in 8umbwa also the bride brings elaves to her 
new home. Among the Bakumbi and Wakarta, daughters inherit a share \ f their 
parents' stock,’ and this share they retain when married, la llagwe also, rich people 
furnish the bride with stock. In ITkamba and Theraka it is possible for a woman to 
Own stock, though she is reetrierted in the disposal thereof. In addition to such 
dourries a woman is invariably entitled to acquire what she can by sale of the 
produce of her field or other industries; it is said that such ia, however, not the 
case in Sumbwa, and that the hlkonde woman cau claim as her iMiticular share 

* IithcrlUnoe. 
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only oM-tliird of her crops. With theae two e 3 o:eptiorka women at^ otherwise boIo 
owners of all property whbh they bring at mnrrio^e or subsequently acquire, and 
though the huisband ha*, of course, the he cannot lay dmm to any such 

property. 

CowtjJfffwa^toM oiii Death of Wife. 

The death of a woman does not uminlly entitle her husband to make any demands 
on her lamify. But in Ukamba and Kikuyu, as also in Ubem. it ia cuBtomary m 
an art of goodwill to refund a portiuii of the dowry; in Utaiuba, it no child isbom^ 
one cow is refunded. In certain Eoctione of Kikuyu {Kdk and Kjambu) two-thirdM 
of the dowry if no obildren were boni* ot one-third if only one or two ehildi^n^ 
Such rctutiis cautiot, howewr, be dematided as of tight. In Ungoul abo the widowed 
huHbaiid receive© back part of Lhe dowTy it no children were boro. lu tJpare it b 
believed that a wife may be killed by a Ji^pirit of her owo clan, and if the diviner 
jjroiiDunc™ each to have been the cause of death in the case of a young wife, the 
whole or part of dowry is rcfunuable. 

Among other tribes a widower may W giTcn the privilege of acquiriDg another 
wife from his deceased wife'e family. Thus in Uayamweal, if a woman dies leaving 
only one child, the widower receives back half the do wry ^ or one-third if there are 
two children ; but in lieu of ihia he inay demand another wifep nod if he ia gh-an 
his wife^s ssster he will pay only &ve rupees in dowry for her. In Useguha the husband 
has an absolute right to many his deceased wife's sister without payment of do^Tv j 
the same rule applies among the Wasove, excepting that the widower cannot claim 
a right to hiE sist^^m-kw. In Sumbwa, again^ only a very small sum ia paid if the 
widower maTriEs hb sistcrdn-law, and among the Bakmnbi he may demand another 
irife if he had no children by hb deceased wife. In the Bungu and Banjika tribes 
it is usual for a man to marr)^ his deceased wifeb fnistcTj but bcrcit caunol be demandedj 
and doRTV inurt l>e paid. In Dkaira, again, itia &□ much the ndc for a widower to 
marry his sisterdn-Iaw that if he does not do so hb young children will always be 
takeu over by their maternal grandparents. 

Thus, aa 1 had occasion to remark previoualj, the right to a woiuan^a children 
ia emphasised by the fact that it ia very tihrual for fiome return or amends to be made 
to a man wiioae vdfo Las died without leaving children, Kepnyiijent by the buabaud 
for death of bis wife is not known, excepting m tvm peculiar inslancea^ in Ueovne 
the widower niust pay a sheep or a bull lo hU mothcT-ln-law if his df^aaed wife 
had borti a child. In Ubeiia, on the death of u husband or a wife^ the fiurviving 
party niu$t make the foUawing paymeutB ^ on the death of a huaband the wife 
must pay one hoe (called ‘*the bone of a man "'J and three strings uf beads for the 
burial ^ the husband has to juiy for his mfe^s death : one hoe for the bone of a 
man/' one hoe with shaft for ** cultivating/' five strluga of Leads for the boriat, 
one ram for the child of which the w^inion was or might have been pregnant^ four 
strings of beads for penance, and three strings of beads " for your house " the 
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loss to the parental family). The reason given for these paymcnta h that it U believed 
death haB always beeji caused tliTcmgli some fault of the sunnyiiig party- 

U'm/oww. 

It La at times tlifficult to diatingriish the custom appljing to widows and childTeii 
from that of inheritance, hut it would be mistaken to regard widoive in the same 
light as heritable property, merely because it is most uaua! for the widow to remain 
with her deceased husbands heir or other relative. Here^ of course^ it is of great 
consequence whether or not dowry had been paid in full, for whatever rights were 
accorded to the husbandt the claims of his relativta will not he respected in like 
degree uidesB he had paid full dowry for liis wife^ nor will she consider herself bound 
to his family as she was to her husband ndesa tlie claims of her family were fully 
satished. Hence, in caaes where men die without haviDg paid full dowrj', a dispute 
generally ariaea as to their widows and children. But provided full dowry haa been 
paidt it ^eems that there is xemarkabSy little varianee in the customs of these various 
tribes in this respect, and I iucIinE to think that original costom nowhere fiermitted 
a widow to marry outside her hushsud'a clan or family J in Ulcauiba, Kikuj'u, and 
Theraka^ it is still quite unlawful for the first wife to marry any one. She must 
either live alone nr with a brother of her husband, or elie may take a stranger into 
her hut, who, Howex'er, is merely a niatCp The most common mle ia that a widow 
is taken to wife by her deceased husband's brother^ but it may be noted that, in 
Ukamba and perhapa elsewhere also, a nmn catn>ot nmrry the widow of hia younger 
brother, hecauise he stands in the relation rd a father to the latter. In Utarra a 
widow is asked on the fifth day after her hu^baud's death if she dcaires to many her 
brother-in-law, and if she doea, and he also deaireG it, he wiU divorce his own wife i 
if she does not so desire she may marry a stranger, but her children may remaLu, 
or later they may go to their father's family+^ Among the Wadoe ond Wakwera a 
widow mav choose whether she will marry a brother or other relative of her deceased 
husband, but under all circuncistances her children remain with their father’s heir. 
Id Useguha a mnn^s nephew* lias the prior claim to marry his widow*^ if dowry lor her 
was paid by an imcle, as is often the case; and in Unjamw'eri if mheritanc^ goes to a 
nephew, the latter should maxty his widowed oimt. Finally, in Sumbw-a, Upaxe, 
Ukamba^* Kik^ly«^ and Theraka, a maiL's sons may marry their father's widows, 
provided, of course, that they-cimnot marry their own mothers, and in such case they 
will also take over the small children of each wife. Among the Bagwe, each son 
takes core of his mother, and it any one ^vifc has no son she may, if yonng enough, 
be given in marriage to an unmarried younger son. Exceptions to the general 
rule are to be found in Usumbara, Useguha, Ungoni, and amoBg the Womakondc, 

^ A child liDTTt aix months her death h held to ho hia cEl^pringu 

* Although it r>ccur that young msu consort sexoaTly with their father^? wives, bbia 
is lu DO wa^^ uccording to cu^t oiu* 
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The first two tribes are inach oiixcd with coa&t blood and have takezi up mAuy 
Motileui practices, but even aumng them it id more usua! for a brother to n^arry 
Ids widowed sidter'iu-iaw. The Wangoui are an offshoot of the Zulu tribe^ aud 
thdr customt^ are in some respects not true to original Bantu practices. The reason 
for an esceptional habit among the Wamakonde k in this matancc explicable hecause 
with them children belong to the mother^ clan, and by consequence her re-marriage 
makes no difference. And it is the principle of maintaining the children within 
their own dsn which ia the probable reason why widows are not allowed to marry 
Strangers. For the maintetianee of the elan luwl fAniily strength ia all importantt 
wherefore it could never be held right that the offspring of one clan should go over 
to another clan. By consequenee^ proviaion has been made for the re-marriage of 
H widow to a member of her husband's family, lest ehc ehould lose her children, who 
most remain in the father's family. It is al«o the conridecation of her children which 
will induce a widow to prefer marriage with her hiisbandk relstives. 

Notwithetanciiug custom mid coninion practice^ at the present day, widows are 
very often permitted to msity strangers, bnt alwaya agairist return of dowry and 
the 1o£S of their children, which is not advantageous to the new hnahaiid either, 
for he will consider that he hae IcRfi ehance of tearing up a nimierous progeny, which 
is the idea! of eveiy African. For this reason it will be found that only rarely does 
a widow desire and find it posaibk to many a stranger. 

HtAsbetTuT^ Right io Children. 

Aa pTe\ioufiIy related, a full claim to children k estahlkhed only by payment 
of dowry in lull. Excepting for this, the father liae undisputed clidm to hia children,^ 
and this rule applies to legitimate children os well as to those bom by hk wife of 
adiilteroiia unions ; he may reject illegitimate children, but if he retains them they 
have all the rights of hk own offspring. As a rule the hosband is ako entitled to 
illegitimate children born of hk wife prior to her niamage, but in Unyamweai and 
Uaeguba such children are said to belong to the mother, by which is meant that on 
her death or divorce the husband cannot claim themi Among the Sumhwa and 
WabungUj theae children are retained in the mother^ family, but in Sumbwa the 
husband may acquire them on payment of a trifling sum. In Ubeua, however, all 
children bom illegitimately belong to thdr begetters^ 

Diiwcc. 

! know of no direction in wiiich native custom has declined an much as In reapect 
to matters of divorce. In the course of my personal observations f have found that 
at times the original mJefl are appliedi at timeg a corrupt practice of the present 
day, and at other times a combination of both, hut I have almost alvt'ays obficrved. 
that where the original custom is not adhered to a great deal of coufueion arkea. 
Unfortunately, other writers whom 1 am dependent on for information conceming 

^ Exe?ptiiig in theory aiqdiijz the Watnakonde («e nnkl 
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tribes not kQO¥rn to me, seem not to have gone suSicieDt!^ thoronglily into the 
aubjeet, and I therefore hesitate to put iiupbcit retiaoce on certain statementB made^ 
which Bavour rather of modern corruption than of original custom. 

Divorce may arke in two ways : either the husband may return Iuh wife to her 
parents-^ ■“ drive her away,^^ as they espress it—of the wife deserts^ The fomier 
h more rare than the latter, I observe that some writers lay down specific grounds 
for divorce, but 1 incline to regard sueb as the result of attempting tn give a European 
cast to native law” and am sceptical of any such fine or hard and fast rules on the 
subject- Similarly, some accord definite powers of divorce to the husband, wife, 
parents, chiefs, und elders, but lam ante all that can be said is that the husband 
alone haa a limited right to divorce his wife, ao long as he has no child by her, and 
that any third peraoii who stepa iu is rather a mediator than adjudicator. In the 
long run, of course, even primitive men have no method whereby they can comi>e] 
a w'oman. to live with a man she refusea to remaiu with, so that if she dcaerta and 
faces all the conse^uencea there is no remedy* and anyone who haa experience of 
Africans w^ill know that if the woman claims few rightH and liber tje.s, a he holds most 
tenaciously to what she coneoives to be her right, and b not- near so easily intimidated 
as is the average native man. fn so far,, then, a woman can divorce hemelfp but not 
by recognijsftl rights por without isenalty, as we shall see. As to her hmiband, if 
be rejects lik wife, he w'LIl be the loser in one w^ay or another* unless he can come 
to terms with her family- 

In every divorce there will be tw'o questions in issue, namely, the possessio-n 
of the children uud return of dowTy, Am to the first;, one mle can bo accepted, that 
the husband lias the right to retain his children. Exception to this rule is found 
among the Wamukonde, with whom children belong in principle to their uiother^'a 
family* and are therefore ret^^ined by the mother. Among the Banjika* also^ daughters 
are taken nver by the divorced wife’s parents if the husband demanda back the 
dow'ry be paid^ but in either case sons remain with their father. The Wadigo, a 
much Islamized tribe of the eoast, award aU the children to the wife, but dowry for 
the daughters is due to their father^ which mf^ns that they belong to him, and that 
the mother only has custody of them ; the Wadigp, however* say that such waa 
not the old custoni. 

In the matter of divorce there are undoubedly v^ty strongly confiietiug 
cousidemtionM at stake, for on the one hand payment of dowry gives an undisputed 
right to a woitiau^a children, and clanship constitutes an inseparable bond between 
father and child, while on the other hand ofiMpring k naturally attached to the 
mother ; the adult child’s affections will always lie more with the mother tlniti with 
the lather (among polygamona peoples}* and for practical reasons the young children 
must remain with their motben Coire^ipondmg to such oppeoite iuterests there 
appears very {re{|Uently much vagueneas and uncertainty iu ^uits of this sort, where 
one would look for very definite laws, I given [lartioular attention to the 
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subject Aiuopg HtiuHi of tile tribes 1 am morp tumiliar witbi and I thuiiL thAt certuiu 
facta feve&lcd in their customs nifty shed a good deal of light on the whole subject 
of the Bantu law of divorce. 

In the Kikuyu, Theraka, Kaiiiba, and Chaggs tribes, tJie pmetieu in recent times 
has beea a sort of compmmifle, the husband getting back dowry in part or in full 
according to the number of children he retains. In Ukamba, mure generally there 
has been simply a return of dowry, and out *>f tbia arise en«lle£ts complications, 
because the lUkaniba demands back not only the identical stock which he gave to 
the ■wotnaii's father, but also their mcreoae; but in the meantime the .ftoiioals may 
have been disposed of ond in meh case the puichasera are required to relinquish 
them. As previously remarked, dnw*ty stock should not be sold, and consequently 
the jHitfitiun was more simple. There is, however, always dispute as to whether 
the husband Ja entitled to return of his stock with Ita progeny, if he keepa the woman's 
chOdren, and similatly among the Wachagga o[umoDa often differ ; one day they wy 
this, another day that. Now when n woman deoeits from her husband it is olmosit 
always because she is eatited away by onotlier man, or if she goes back tio her fatlier 
she will eventually wjint to marry another man; but after much enquiry 1 found 
that in Ukamba the old custom made this piactieally impossible, for the reason 
that if the hiisboiul rejected return of dowry and the woman or any of her children 
hegotten by her husband, nr aubseqm^ntly begotten by another num, died out of 
her Luaband'a custody, full blood‘luoney could be claimed from the seducer, and 
aioreovoT the husband would claim every child bom of bis wile, no matter by whom. 
When this custom was revived, it was found that in the first place the wife would 
not leave her husband, being faced with the pras|>ect of remaining ebildless, and 
the wodd-be husbaod declined to accept the possible burden of blood'money for an 
entire familv. The result waa that notliing came of the affair: the numerous cases 
of dcseition by wives transfiired to be due merely to the convenient corruption of 
recent timtv, which admitted of women leaving their hasbands on the slightest or 
uo provocation at all, without any disadvantage to themselves, and this affords a 
striking example of the evils uJ laxity in tribal cuatoma. In Theraka 1 found the 
original custom to be the same as in Ukamba, excepting that the husband could 
not claim blcHid-maney for children born suhseqiient to his w'ife'a desertion. In 
Ndia (Kikuvu), the corpse of a child cannot be disposed of without the father'a 
consent, which would irf course be withheld if the child had died in the hut oE a man 
who had seduced the mother ; if no such consent was obtained, the father would 
in former tiuieu claim blood-nioney, so that in effect the custom was identical witJi 
that in Ukamba. Among the Wachagga I have not foond any suclr custom, but in 
Jill caaes the deserting wife loses her children, and since dowry is not paid until 
children are born, no complication cau arise if she deserts while still childless. 
Talking oh the subject with the elders, I was told by them that formerly no woman 
ever left her husband after she had borne him children, aod that if sbe did so, tbe 
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liiiabiuMl TTould certainly seek to irill the wduccr. 1 im^c that eiiiiilar provision 
ogainfit divorcfifl and ^lc^^t!rtioIls oiay be found in tbe oiiginal cnBt-oius of most or ail 
tribes. It must be considered how greatly native society ia lounded in the fauniy, 
wherefore this foundation would be preserved by many strict rules or religious 
precepts. Certain it is that divorcee were formerly far lefss fre^^uent tliaii they are 
now. Asked about tliis. e Iders have repetitedly mentioned two causes for the present- 
day state of affiiins; one, the spread of laxity due to Swahili influence, and the other 
bum unity from private revenge, and to thie 1 would add the uncalled for intcrfeience 
in domestic aflairs by European officials; to these, foolish and obstinate women run 
on the slightest pretext, niid>unfort.unn.tely, too often receive a ready hearing of their 
garbled accounts of imaginaiy wrongs done to them. 

It is altogether a regrettable fact that the marriage customu of native tribes 
have tended to degenerate under European rule. But with this decline follows a 
loss, not only in morals but in the standing of uotive w'omen. The ideal native 
marriage presunica tJte free consent of the woman ; as a wife she then becomea the 
mainstay of the V'illage, the provider of comforts, and the idol of her children, for 
to the African a mother is iiU in all. Unfortunately, our methods and nustaken 
conceptions of what manringe is to the native have loosened the ties of matrimony 
and ^ven it n conimercial cliaracter. We have freely granted divorces in favour of 
frivolous girls, and permitted them to run from one man to imotheT, hcedlese oi 
the had example therebv set. By no mefins do I wish to convey the impression 
that native imirriages are generally of this nature ; on the contrary, such are stiU 
the exception ; but they are too common, and the tendency is towards further decline 
of domestic life, and this we must combat with energy by keeping before the native 
his old and natmsi ideals. 


SutvEtiv. 

Slavery is by no oieans known among all tribes, and From the fact' that it is 
principally to be found in the territory which was formerly German Elost Africa, 
and where filave-raiding by Arabs and othens was conducted on a much more 
extensive scale than in British East Africa, 1 crmclude that actual slavery 1ms been 
introduced in comparatively receut times. The savage African would rarely take 
male prisoners in war, for either the enemy escH|jtd or was killed, conseqneiitly 
fllaves captured in war were practically only women and children. But these as 
often as not became wives, ooncuhincs, and adoptive children. Thus among the 
Banjiku the king sold the older slaves but kept the children, and these were received 
into his family as his own children and enjoyed all the respect due to members of 
the royal laniily; the only diflerence made being that on the death of the king 
a few such slaves were buried alive with the corpse. This could, however, not be 
done with the chilclren of alavea. Otherwise slaves are in all respects free, may 
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acquire property and in fact are given property^ and tlie master beur^ tht Eiaui'^ 
rcflpouaibility f&r them that he hm in rcspct to liis own ciiildren. 

A cnriouH form of slavery cxktb among tlie Bttgwe, Here if n man dies witbout 
male iasue liie wife and daugktera become tlie Blaves of the king ansi hia property 
likewiAc paaseH to the king. The women lose si] liberty and tniiV never maxry. 
Some ure employed in the flervice of the kmg^ii ant-esirul apirhe, otters become 
scrvanta to tbe king's widows. 

Slavcfi may be bought from other tribes, though slavery need not therefore 
e*ist sTDong the people from whom the [purchase is made, and in sack case the seller 
merely kidnaps and sells some pcri^on whom he cither dJsiilcefl or is not interested in. 
Thus the Wagiriama frequently csuie ti> ll^amba to buy slaves, and sold them on 
the coast, although so far as I am aw^re neither the ^Vakamba nor the Qiriama 
have slaves within their own eonntries. in other tribes parents wcmld sell their 
children in timea of famine aimply to save them from at-ar\'ation, but I tbbik that 
in such case they could with nut quest ion be redeemed at any time. 

A more couimon way of stive making waM^ or La, ensJavement for debt or crime. 
The fonner is very often voluntary, the latter seems to be rare. Thus among the 
^Fangoni a mon may volnutarily become the slave of his creditor or as a aubsititute 
for dow^% but subsequent payment of the debt ensures liberation. Among the 
Waeo^ie a banJernpt may evade all liabiUtjes by giving hiniEelf with wife and child 
to the king. He becomes a sort of court fool and enjoys many privili;gefl+ Aiuong 
the Waziguiia and Washanibaa enslavemejit for debt Is also customary^ but it 
seems aucL enslavenient is alwavs voluntary. In Upare a pour man may voluntarily 
become n slave by manyiTig a womaTi of a rich family without dowiy* HJa 
childreu then belonged to the woman ’'h famiJyp but the slave owned property and 
could acquire freedom by payment of dowry. His sons were given wives by the 
master^ who took the dowry for all daughter*. Such a person ia called mzorOt and 
Es much in the position of a serh 

We may therefore apeak of ^^olunrary and involunt^^- enslavement* Etwlave- 
ment for crime is cufltomary atiiong the Wakitiisika us, for instance, in adultery * 
and among the Wapare,where an evil wissard may be killed and hia wife tmd children 
enalaved by the prosecutor. If the wfeard's son was not killed the proseciitoT could 
marry the wives, otherwiee he sold them or married them to othera and received 
dowT)', If be married them be therewith admitted them into his famiijj and if they 
bore sons these were free and had their share of inheritance. Such slaves could not 
be sold. Among the same tribe a murderer who fled to the chief abo became the 
aslava of protector. 

The master had powers of life and death over the slave, but among the Wangoni 
and Wakitu$ika appeal could be made to the aultiui, and in Sumbwa the king ia 
protector of all slaves ; they could not be put to death without his consent, which 
was not often given» la Upan? a murderer who became the slave of a chief could 
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not be killed, and if the chief were to kill him be would he liable fof blood-triOQey, 
The slave could abo be beaten ajsd hifed out. But as a matter of fact atl tlie^e rights 
would hardly be excreiaed. fn general the aUve lived in peace and ease. In 
luoflt tribes he could acquire property of his own, and though ht^ master may have 
a right to auch property^ this right is rarely made use of* Among the Wakitusika 
the master has no right to the property of bb slave. Among the Warignha the slave 
is given one-third or otie-hsJl of the prcxiuce of bis labour, and among the IVaso^ne 
the slave is often paid for hk labour. The Euro£3ean 'snW aa a rule hardly be able 
to distinguish the slave b:om hia master, so much do they live as equals, and ordinarily 
one would take the slave to be a child, sou or wife of the master. The great d.i&tinction 
here is that the slave may as a ndc be Gold to another On the otber hand» 

the master is hj a nde liable lor the debts and mi&deeds of \m slave. This b not 
the rule among the Waiiguhu. Among the WaldtuBika the tuaster is liable only 
for debts contracted by a slave with his egnsertt; in the event, howes'er, of a slave 
causing the death of auother slave, the master has to pay twenty to tldrty times 
the value of the bl^ve killed.* Li Bnmbi^ia^ Upare, and Ungoni the ruiOster is 
rcspoDfiible for the debts and actions of a slave. 

The slave may marry, aud very often the master provides bim with a ivife* 
Among the Washambaa and WaBumbwap for iustance, the master either gives hk 
slave n slave woman in nmrriage nr pays dowry for the sla^'e woman of another 
man. The cbildreii of slaves are likewise alav'es^ nnd as a rule belong to the father’s 
master. But among the Wakitusika and Warigriba they bedong to the mother^w 
jiiiViter, So also among the WashaD:tbaa if dowrj" was not [laid for the mother, AVe 
have in these eases a revival of the idea that ofkprlng always belongs to the female 
unless the father has acquired a right of marriage and payrnent of do wry It is, 
howrevej, not uneommun for the mEieter or bU son to marry a slaw girl or even for 
a slave girl to mm*ry her owi^er <jr bis son^ and in such case freedom invariably 
follows. Thus in Useguha the slave woman who is married to her owner's son, and 
has u child by him, becomes free * similarly a slave becomca free if he k married 
to bU tuaster'a (laughter. The voluntary slave called among the Waptone 

may gain his freedom by paying dowTy for his wife. Among the Waaove and 
Washambaa n sJave woman married to a free man ceases to be a slave. Among 
the Wapare, where a wizard s wife is enslaved, she becomes free if she is married 
by her muster. In the same tribe the ehitdteu bom of a captured female are tree 
and entitled to inheritance from the owner^ but childien born prior to capture of 
the mother remain slaves. Among the Waldtusika the children of a slave vroman by 

1 But 'm CsiiulmrA a euah b4>coiiiuhg h sIatc for debt eeuld not be sold. In Pare a murdener'^ 
and wizArd'a fazmly cannot be sold. 

* In Sumbwa tbe master moat pay the auai demanded for a frw cjan^ but it his alave hd1>|i 
a elave the slave la given to the owner at the one he kidecL 

“ ^iTiage, p. 24-S, 
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th« owner nre free, and if the father is nut the owner, but a free man^ be may purchoee 
the cliildteu mul therewith liberate them. In Sumbwn tho graDdcbildren of alavos 
are to all intenta and puipoeca free.i In Ungoni and UBambaia, where a man tnaT 
become a akve for debt, he can obtain his liberty by [wyment of his debt, but in 
such case in Uaambura he has no cUSm to the wife given by the master nor to her 
children. Aniuiig the WoldtumJta the owner commonly liberates hia slaves^ and 
generally when he feels that ho is about to die. The Wahunga are said to frequently 
liberate staves for good service. 

, Howct-cr we may condemn the practice of slavery among Africans, it aSords 
a striking tllustratioii of eonipaTativeiy speskbg humane iuatmets in these primitive 
people, for the tettora of slavery as practised by whits men not much more tbnn a 
century ago were never known to the Africans. It is often difficult for tho European 
to distinguish marriage Iromalavery in Africa, but this is due less to the lowly position 
of women than to the surprisingly libera! troatment ol alaws. The two estates mtiat 
however, not be confused, for marriage is un honourable estate fomided on free 
desire; the other spriugB from compulsion of one sort or another, and is therefcne 
held in contempt, 

IxBEUITAN'On. 

Tlic rules of inheritance awong these tribes may be grouped under three 
heads 

(1) Inheritance to son or children, 
fiihcritance to brother, 

(3) Inheritance to other relatives, generany to luuternal relatives, (Inheritance 
from husband to wife and incd eefsa is unknown.) 

To the limt of these groups belong the following tribes : W^ukumba, Wntheraka, 
VValdkuyu, Wachaggii, Wngiriama, Wnpare, Wa&hiimbaa, Wariguha, Wakitnsiia, 
Wangoni. Wasove, Wabena, Sunibwa, Bagwe, fiakumbi. and Wndoe. To Group 2 
belong the Wanyaniwtsi, Banjika, Wadigo, and Wiikarra. Group 3 includes only 
the Wani&konde^ Wfikwenk and 

Thus the majority are fonned by Group 1, This may be subdivided firstly 
into:— 

(la) Those among whom daughters have a right to Inherit; and 

{iB) TUtise with whom inheritance goes to uiales only. 

(1a) An equal distribution is rare, and is practised only among tho Waahambas, 
WakituEikn,and Wadoe. Among the Wasove and Wabena the eldest son roedve* 
aite-thbd of tbt? inheritance, and the balance is equally divided between the eiatere 
and younger brothers; among the Bagwe the eldest daughter luu* a very small 

* But otherwUe a dare can flever lie libenlrd in tliia trihe, cxcrptlag he be enalaved for 
debt. 
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sLaro of the i nh eritance^ the other daughter aune \ practically speaJdiigj however, 
mhoritance is due to the flon only. 

(la) Inheritance to sons only is the rule amottg the Wakamba, Wakikuyu, 
Watherakfl, Wachagga, Waparc, Bakiimbl, Wajigoni^ Sumbxi^, Wagiiiama, and 
Warigiiha* FrerjoentlT among these tribes an elder brother is designated as the 
heir when the sons are minoj^, but it must be explained that in the vernacmlar the 
word for heir is often nscd in the sense that such and such a one is the executor or 
trustee, and always it ■wdl be found that ho only truste^liip of the property 
during the minority of the children, it being considered that the mothers, as women, 
cannot have contrui of property, and in partieulnr not of stockp which after uU is 
the Btim total almost of a mttive^ii valtlable property. Among the Waaiguha, 
however, for instance, a man's property ia always taken over by his nearest male, 
and after him the nearest female relative, but ouly for use and trusteeship. The son 
may dcmiind his inJieritance at Inw ■ if there is only one adult; son he will take over 
the property at once, and probably the idea is that in thc^e circumstances he cannot 
defraud ytmngcr brothers. Exceptions in favour of daughtei^ arc made among the 
VVaaiguh:ij when there is no son to inherit the property, and among the Washambaa, 
where a daughter may inherit her mother's property if neither mother*s father nor 
mother's brother is alive. In Ukamba the nominal heir is always the widow; she 
has no actual right of disposal to the propertVj, but her consent in its diapoial is 
necessary. This is in pruotice a merely nominal right of inheritance, but ite eflect 
will appear from the following : if a man leaves no adult heir his father takes over 
the trusteealiip, the widow* may bo married by a youngejf brother of her husband, 
but in such case the couple may not live far from the trustjee ; thus the woman reioMiu 
the uumiiiail heir: her huslmnd will have the benefit and her hither has the control 
of the stock. Both in Ukamba and Theraka the stock ntsminaUy mhorited by a 
widow caunui pass to a daughter of hers t in absence of other heii^ it becomes the 
property of her clan, A ctirions practice exists in Kikuyu^ If a nm» dies without 
nuJfl iasiie his widow may pay dowry out ol his property for a girl who is tium at 
liberty to cohabit with any mule incmbcr of deceased's clan; her male cJdldren 
^ubaequcntly inherit the deceased's property. Earring these exceptioms the above- 
named tribes all award inheritante to the sons in the fimt instance, and the right of 
primugeriiture obtains in one form or another as the rule. In Pare only the eldest 
fson of each wife receives the stock, and his brothers imoFt look to him to supply 
tlieir wants ; it Is of coiir?5e customary for all eons to five togciherj and a division is 
called for only when they sepuTate, la which event there will alwavs be Ftirifc in the 
matter. Among the Waziguha the distribution ia fairly equal, and among the Sumbwa 
entirely equal. In Ungoni the distribution Ls according to age. Jq Tkeraka the 
eldest son received one more of each species of animal than the «thm. In Ukamba 
there is no rule, excepting that the eldest son gets more thaji the rest. In most 
sections of the Wachagga the mie is much the same; examples are given as follow^ : 
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A Juis tea cowq and tluee sous, the siitiiui' riurdvii^« two more, the secotid oue morei 
thaD the third eon ; A hna ten cows and six aons» the eldest gets four, the yoiuigetit 
two, and the other sons one cow each. 

Among a polygamous pt’ople there arises not merely the question of Inheritatice 
t>etweeR elder and younger brotbcTai but also between the eider and younger soio* 
of tie vend wir^. Here the dkttibutinn of the portion due to the sons of each wife 
is generally determined during the tlfetime nf the father, for u man distributes hia 
stiKk among hk wives, and the sonis of eiicb wife inherit their mother's portion, or 
if, as is the piaotioe in Ukambo, the sons marry any of the wives, thev will take the 
portion allotted to tbe wives they many. In such inhentanco is included the dowiv 
for daughters of the witu or mother, as the case* luay he. Among the Wachagga 
the sons of earh wife inherit the miitber's portion of tlie stock. If there is any stock 
unallotted it is divided hot ween tbe eldest and youngest sou. If n wife has no eons 
her imrtion gots to eldest son. Since the senior wife is abnust buiuid to have in her 
keeping the largest share of the stock, it follows that her soils inherit the major 
portion, 1 but with other wives the portion mny %riiry, and a man tmiv intontion^dly 
make a fair Or unequal distribution. In so far one may speak of inheritance bv will. 
In the Rombo country of the Chagga tribe a nuin will often not tell bis sons where 
his cattle are kept, but will coniide it to a trusted friend with instructions as to which 
lot ho wishes each of hts sons to have, so that by this means he distributes his |irr)|ierty 
by will; but it is to be noted that if an elder brother discovered that in this way 
he had come short, he would simply seize his share from the younger brother who had 
gained such an advantage,* The Wakikuyii are the only tribe known to me among 
wham property is distributed by will, but as a nuitter uf fact the niU is often followed 
by many adjustments through the eldem. Such rights of disposing of property by 
will can only he exercbed in respect to distribution among the recognized heim, but 
i have known of a case in which a Kikuyu bequeathed thirty goats to a Masai 
whom he had adopted, and it was held by the eldera that he could do so, und that 
without such a will the Masai could not have inherited anvthing. 

In Thcraka property U dUtribiited by the elders after a man’s death without 
regard as to liow it wivi filkitted during bk Jife. 

Among the Wakamba. Wakikuyu, Themka, the order of inheritance is sou, 
father, brother, uncle - hiiliag these, the chm. Among the Wackaggn a brother L* 
the next heir to the son. Elder brother inherits before younger brother, but among 
brothers by the same mother, the youngest and eldest brothers inherit from each 
other; the youngest aon cun, however, only inherit from the eldest, while the latter 
[uaF ioli^rit iiom a tbiid wk for 

» Tlifl Iwgpr ahjurif thin hk fall brothm T1im> the right o! primogenitiLrtj 

» not Id thc^ ddiwt wn of the f ith^r^ hut to Lbo ddeat mm of tht lenicur wife. 

• h bdipiKnii ml9o that i fitlwr miy pul i ciiree oti saoh Buah tillle if tAkm by iny but 
m |:^tjQijkr boh, ind so eompt^ the others by fear of them ow. 
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Aruiiug the Wapare the n^Htefit adult relative takes the iiihcTitauce. Under 
the cuetojii ol the Watigoui a brother inherits if there is no son. Among the 
Waiseguha and Wabena a daughter, os already stated^ The same is the rale among 
the Baknmbi. lo Sumbwa the mxt heirs are the §ona of a brother^ and failing 
theae, the king. In Bagvne the ehiel takes the property of a man who dies without 
heirs. 

To Ciroup No. 2 belong the Wanj^amwefti, Wadigo* and Wakarra. Among the 
first of these inheritance goes to the son only when there ia no brother of the deceased« 
hut when the brother dies the son receives the inheritance. Ln practice we have here 
only a delayed inhefitance by the son. It would be intereeting to leam if the 
brother is under any obligation to preserve the inheritance for the soiij for in such 
case the actual heir would be Che son ; this is a point I have not had the opportunity 
to ascertain. If there is no son, the daughter teedves the inheritance, but if the 
deceased had not paid dowry for his wile, then a son of hia sister becomes the heir 
and this nephew should marry the widow. 

The Digo custoin makes the order of heina as follows : fall brother, wife's 
bmther^a son, grandson, and failing all thesCj a son. To tliis rule there are the 
following exceptions :— 

(1) The son of an unmarried ^1 is treated os the fuJJ brother of kb fatheris 

legitimate sons. 

(2) Id absence of a brother andi if the wife's brother’^s aoo is a minor, the property 

goes to a son of a sister of deceased's wife for iLte;^ but on the latter's 
death the inheritance reverts to wtfe^a hrothcr'a sou. 

^3) The Wadigo keep slave women called Kfrmugu (wrongly interpreted as 
concubine by the Swahili), A son by such a woman inheritH before aU 
other heirs and takes the whole ol the property, though it is usual for 
him to give the true heir a small portion. The reason gi’^'cu for thia 
Curious custom is that the son of a Ea^ngu Km no other chance of 
acquiring property* When the only heir is a minor the clan takes 
charge of the property until he is of age. The widow may in such case 
marry any member of her clan without dowry, but dowry for all her 
daughters goes to the lawful heir. 

Among the Wakam the htubaud's property is inherited by his brothera sud ■ 
sisteiB, the farmer receiving a large share. The wile's property goes to the childiet) 
and is divided equally ; if there are no children, the wife's tnother takes the property. 
Everywhere the rule as to wile's property ie the same, namely, that it cannot be 
inherited by the husband. 

To Group 3 belong the Wakwerc, Eanjika, and Watnakonde. Among the 
Wakwere inheritance goes to mother’s brother, hut the son of a conenbine Inherit a 
from his lather. With the Banjika the property is said to pass to the most capable 
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member of tlie family, wLo muaL um it far tht n€ed» ot tlic othera. I da not know 
Low it is dec:ided wticfi member of tbe family the moat c-ftpabtep biit 1 auspect that 
it IB mare a question of all property being held in eommon, and eantrolletj by the 
moBt capable oiie^ 

Auiongthe Waniokonde a nian i$ aaid to belong to bLi mother's clan and^ eouBistent 
with this principle^ inheritance gwa in the female line. The nmin object is to 
oonsem tbe property to the clan. A strict rule tin the subject does not exist, but 
the narmal dqurae is for a man to select ae hia hi^ir the most capable son of a full 
sister ivha was bom next before or after himselL In default oi such aii heir the next 
entitled b sister's daughter's son, a[]d last of all a brother. In abeence of any such 
heirs aome other male ilesci^nded from a sister is selected. Women never iaherit. 
If ao heirs of the fii&l degree ore t<j be found, the man will give dying injunctions as 
to whom bis property' is to belong, bat if he omits this it genemUy fplb to the one 
who tabcfl pofwfflBion first. Frequently the heir marries the widows^ the niorc to 
stabilize Iii.s claim. It is his duty to resign a sioail portion to the cldJdien, but only 
a very insignificant portiam sitid it h frequently withheld. 

So far as 1 know there is no diSerence made between legitimate iiud illegitimate 
children among any of these tribes (excepting in Digo, see an/c), and cbihlmn of 
slave women married to the father have equal rights with freeborn children. 

Owirig ta the fad that land is invariably public or family property^ the queetiou 
of Inheritance of land hardly cames into question. On the other haudi, inheritance 
of poaition such as a ehieMip is not Edivays regulated by the mles for inhcTitaiice of 
property. 

The prevailing mb is that inheritance goes to Bons, and among these the senior 
son hn* the greater shore* Eu my expetieucc disputes as to inheritance ace not 
coniuLon, but this is partly due to the tact that among Btock-owning tribes, with 
whom the question might be more important, the heirs generally live together and 
hold the stock to a greater or leaser degree in common. Such flulta ns are brought 
ore generally ns between deseendantB of the heirs who have since eepaxated. 

A question which has sometimes been raised ia that of inheritance by aud from 
codverts to Christianity and Islam* So far I Lave never found that pagattR make 
any exceptions in regard to such persons, lor they gn on the sound principle that 
a change of religion makes no change in respect lu a man's rights and obligations. 
But the matter does became somewhat involved as far aa ChtistianB are concerned, 
because the position of widows is closely connected with the disposal of property. 
A w^y uttt of thft difficulty,has, however, always been found by a refund of dowry. 
Any effective tampering with the native law on the subject is to be avoided^ and will 
ica^i to the cotifuaion liriaitig out of the application of three seta of lawa la one tribe¬ 
lt must ulwuyi be rpinembereil that in native eodety the individual la essentially 
a unit within the family and clan, both of which claim a certain intereat, in that he 
mrveB to strengthen while Lb property augments the wealth of the family or clan. 
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Therefor^ it thfit when.a ockan becomes a conveirt and leaves his Lome to 

gn und settle among atisogers m a distant locality^ the clan irtay step in and take 
pcBsession of his property. This happens more commonly in the case of converts 
to lelam, who migrate to the coasts and an? to till intentB and purposefi Li&t to the 
tribe. The praetJee has been miaconstmed into a confiBcation of property on account 
of change of religion^ but the above will explain that it U really quite a ilifterent 
matter, and in fact from the point of view of tribal intereEd:e is jnstiJiahle and 
desirable. 

Laxi> Texctsk. 

The laws as to Laud Tcanrc among natives miiat necesaarily vary according 
to the conditions under which the tribe settled, the area available to them, and the 
nature of crops grown. Ah illnstniting this it may be shown how one tribe folio wn 
two Byet-ems. The Atheraka^ a section of the Wameru, originally settled on the north 
bank of the Tana River, w'here their leader a1lotte:d land to each family. In eonrse 
of time the land did not enflice, and a portion of the tribe cro&sed to the other dde of 
the river. Here land was plentifuh and consequently a division of lauds was not 
necessary. Such lh the traditioii, and it is noteworthy that tho Atheraka have no 
individnal tenure on the south aide of the river, w^hile on the nort-t they have. 

With the exception of the Wakan-a the rtde is cveiywhere, bmadly speaking, 
that everyone has equal rights to forest, gmring, water, fuel, buildiiig material, and 
trees. Where indiYidna] tenure exists it is actually only in respect to the right to 
cultivate the land. In this respect the tribes under disctission may be clasHed ob 
follows:— 

(1) Those among whom a perpetual title of ownership is admitted. 

^2J Those who only recognize a temporary right of occupation. 

(1) Among the former the Wahamip as alway^^ distinguish themselves in 
custom from other Bantus, They are a people living on an islmidj every aci^ of 
which is cultivated, and the laud tlierelDrc has a high value, consequejitlv individua] 
tenure baa been evolved and is very pronnunced. Every piece of land is privately 
owned and inherited. The owner may acU his land^ but when doing eo will consult 
his relatives in order that they may purcliase it if they so wish. The bst point is 
to be noted in view of the circumstaucea that among all other tribes wdieie ownerahip 
exiata, it is ownership of a family, and not by au itidividuol, rt-r t d it seems that the 
Wakarra, who have departed so much from normal Bantu practice, have at least 
retained an idea of the family cbim to land- Communal of land arises onlv 
under the following circumstances. GraziDg belongs ordinarily to the iadividual 
ow'ner and each portion ia boundeii So long as the grass is hi^ it h iudividuallv 
owned graringp but as soon as it is cut the various Belds become common grazing ; 
the reason is eirttply that the boundaries cun no longer be res|iccted, and! as the 
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fftock la nevef horded, because ihe mluiid is ficc from beasts of prey^ the herds roam 
about at wilL Here also we oiay note that the fuodaEneiLtal idea of comiDon gradng 
rights has survived in some degree. 

Next after this tribe, indiTidunl land tenure is most explicit among the Alrikuyci:, 
and it has its origin in two ways: the greater part of Kikuyu is formed of a scries 
of sharply defined ridgcB, The Kikuyu occupatioii is of no remote periodi and 
extended gradujdly ffom Kenya towards NaimbL The earlier settlements were in 
what is Row^ Nyeri Ui&trict, Here the lowlands were pnrehased ftoni the Derobbo^ 
but these people were driven south or became to a great extent absorbed in the 
Kikuyu tribe. The highlands were covered with forest, and as the labour of clearing 
the forest land alone made it valuable, it was clearance which gave title, but land 
title in thb area is not nearly so stringent m dsewhere in Kikuim, where the land 
was regularly purchased, ridge l>y ridge, ftoiii the aborigines. The ori^ntd purchaser 
became owner of the ridge, often it may be a narrow ridge extending over eight 
miles or more. Such privately owned land is called E'trAoio, and b held aa common 
property of aQ the descendants of the original owner. Though the senior meinber of 
the family is derignated as the owner he is so only as representative of the family. 
Any member has the right to onltlvate the Uud^^ but no indjvidua! member has 
the right to sell it. Such is practicaUy never done, but if any land is wld it must 
be by consent of all the isenior members of the family. To all intents and purposea 
land is never sold l in fact, the Kikuyu cannot comprehend a Bale of land. The 
land mhv be rented to others, and this h commonly done. ® Ownership never kpaes, 
whether or not the land is used. At the same time, however, the right of any other 
person to graze, cut grass and fuel, or make other use of the land excepting fox 
cultivation will never be chAl]ellg*^d. 

So far as T am aware, the nearest approach in the Kikuyu sy^cm is to be found 
m Upare. Even the word is used here for land w'hich at any time waa 

culti’iTvted.* The Eisaia lands are owned either by the chief or by faimlies, and 
are allotted accordingly by the chief or family. liTherc it belongs to a family it is 
never sold wilkout con^nt of all brotlierfl. It remains in the family and ia not 
divided among the aiembcTs excepting that it is customary for each one to cultivate 
where bis mother cultivated. If the family diefi out the knd falls to the clam The 
chief has no right thereto, although he may appropriate the produce of a field of 

man who migrates from his domains. Generally speaking land may never he 
sold, for a whole family will hardly consent to thk. A Kittoka which bclongg to the 
chief may be granted by him to a stranger who settles in the land, 

* Kvvn mirrlage relst^Oiwhip gives more or les^ the right to cultivate. 

* Ajs murii AS two sheep per ^'eu ore paid. 

■ I ftm niiawikrD of any rriatiomhip l^>rt.wi3en the Akikiiju itnA Paw i the JALte liibo luw^fnji 
m md to jvK-mble inr mnm the yet I nm luiAble to lUsccm mny rristlcuiiihip wen with 

thMl ^ribc^ 
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SomcwKftt simikir to thin is tlie 8yat«!m of filaa Lmdti Among the WachaggA. 
Here every clan has its own arco, but within this each membei has hia particular 
banaRH-grovc, which in hla own property, aa must be the case where permaneDt 
enltiyation exists. Within recent times the powers of the chie& have been greatly 
augmented, and to-day the chief claims the right to olfut a plot in the clan lands 
to anyone who wishes to plant a banana-grove, but fotnicrly he couM only call 
upon the head of the clan to giant the applicant a piece of land. The change has 
come about owing to the fact that the location of each clan is now controlled by 
a headman appointed by the ebief and not the head of the clan, Sanans’-grov’es are 
never sold, or, if the owner wishes to sell, the don will give the owner the sum he 
wonts for it, and leave thit grove in his possession. Since the intmducrtifni of German 
rule, the chiefs have, however, acquired the power to distribute even banana-groves. 
The land on which maine and other crops are cultivated in large blockii, and which 
lie helow^ the inhabited area of the tribal lands, is distributed by the ehief and no 
title is therewith conveyed: the cultivator has a right to the crop only, Similarly 
in Usambaia no right- ie acquired to land cultivated at some distance from the 
settlement, and which is used for a limited number of seasons. Here title is 
recognhsed only to land peimanently cultivated around the village. Such ownership 
was acquired by original eultsvation, hy purrhase, or, in the case of strangers, by 
grant from the chief. When the origmal owner died the land became the property of 
the himily. Such Lmd cannot be sold: any sale would be in respect to the crop 
only. But both in Chagga and Usambaia the land may be used by all for any porpoae 
but culti\'ution. 

In llkamba most of the land is unowned, but where a man cultivates he acquires 
a fight to the land which never lapses whether he make use of it or not. anch plots 
arc called JTywitdb, and ate inherited by all sons, of whom the eldest alone haa any 
right to sell The jViyaFMfo is, howevfir, often and easily sold ^one or two goata) unless 
it consists of a fertile patch such os is suitable for cultivation of sugar-cane. Here 
also the right to grazing, water, etc., belouga to ftlLi 

In Sumbw'a, ownership is couveyed by right of cultivation or by grant by the 
chief of a field belorq^ to somo person who has migmted out of the land. Ownership 
so established docs not lapse because the land is not used. The owner must hiuwlf 
relinqiiiah his claim, or in his absence the chief may give away the land. If a mau 
leaves the country his land falls to the chief. Private land belongs not to the individual, 
but to the family after the first owner. Aiming the Wadoo and Wakwere also land 
is acquired cither by cultivation or by grant. It bdonga to the family and may 
not be sold. The same is the rule among the Bakumbi: the land is inherited by 
all childieu and cannot be sold, 

* Wlieo a dnuiBtv wtilws to erttic, be mnat pay o boU to the eldem. Tliis ia, however, 
mil a payaient for iaai, bnt k intended fur the taking uf an o»th of loyflJiy to the aettlement. 

VOL. ti. 
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Aiu{>iapf all th-ese tribes permimeiit DwneTflhip of land exists in respect to lurger 
or fiaialler areas, 'the land in inherited; froni the ntiginal owner by the or elan 

and ceases to bo mdiridoal tenure. Sat of such hwid is praotieaUy imtaovra. But 
the rights of the ownef or owners extend only to cultivation. 

I now come to ClEisfl 2., which includes tb^ tribes among whom no pri^'^^te (swner- 
ship exifita. Among them we may distiugoish i (o) ihum with w^hora ownemhip or 
right extends beyond the jjeriod in which the land is actually cultivated : and {b) tlioao 
who recopiize only a right &u long iw the laud ia kept under cultivation. To the 
former belong the Wangoni, Wazigriha, Wabunga, md Waruakonde. Among the 
Wongoni land ownership is est^iblished by initial cultivatjan, inheritance, and purchase; 
it ifl forfeited by prolonged dimise and migration. In tFseguha the one who cultivates 
land finit i^ said to own itr and it caunat be used by anyone luiless the owner 
reimfjuishea hk (daim \ but if the owner do^ not use the land, the chief will 
eventually give it to imuther. In neither tribe is land sold^ for w hen it is said that 
in Ungoni land is purchsased. any payment mode is regarded only as a recompense 
for the Libour expended on clearance by the firat ow'uer. Among the Wabunga 
ownership bv iiicquired by cukivation, but is lost by disuse during seveml years. 
Land camint be sold. The Wamakotide concede a right uf n&o to each vilhiige in 
respect to an imdeined ores around it. If Iwumas are planted in a field which ia 
siibs<xinontly culti vatod by another, the plants remain the property of the one who 
planted them. 

Under (6) come finally the Bagwe, Wabem, Wnsove, Wakitusika, Wonynmwesip 
and Wftdigi>. Amimg the fimt of these, all Lmd k said to belong to the ting^ whoso 
subjects use it so long—but only ho long—as he pleaaefl. In Ubena also the chief 
ia the sole landowner, lb ia customaiy for the descendants of a man to have the 
use of the land he cultivated. In uctual practice, however, continued leaidence and 
oidtivntion k rendered imposaible, owing to the habits of the jjcoplej who continually 
move from place to place. In any cwse land may l>s taken at any time by the chief 
or cultivated by another if not used, Amoiig the Waaove jmd Wanyamwesi and 
Wakitusika ownership does not exist, only a right of occupation is admitted so lotjg 
as the land is eftoctnally occupied. The WasoTe, however, recognize private 
ownemhip W bamhoo-groves used hir liquor-btuwing. 

The Wftdigo Bay that all land belongs to Rod and that to $dl b amounts to 
stealing. Waste land is coninion property, but crops belong to the owner. Ab a 
coast tribe, the Wadigo cultivate coco phmtatioos extensively, and it follows that 
the plantatiiins ate to all intents and purposes private landk, but acconling to Digo 
law it is only the trees which arc owned, not- the land. This law is now more 
frequently distegardcd owing to the circtiniBtaiice that Indians^ Ajaba, and ntber 
aliens purchase the plantatious ; the Mdigo himself^ however, never oomprehendi a 
Complete sale of land or plantations : to him it k never more than a mortgage^ and 
lb ere Fore he obstinately dainis the right to reacquire hb plantation at any time by 
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mtJrelj refimdiiig the pLudmse prictt dei;mLng that the piirrhafler has Iwwl good value 
for hia money^ in Llmt dun Tig the inter’Tiil he hail the p^^>dl^ce of the plantation^ 
None of the tribes last disctiis^eil of knd, and this in the most 

striking and consistent featnre ol the Bantu law, that limd is unsaleuLte. It b a 
rnl© which, in my opinioii, should never be relaxed. Another point wliitli is identical 
in the laws of all these tribes, is the right of all to use the kud for any purpose but 
otdtivatian. At the same time it must be explained that such right b limited to 
the inliabttaQt£) of one village, locality, area, or at most to the membeTS of one tribe. 


Civil Liabilities. 

Owneruhip of property cnu never be forfeited but by voluntary relinqubhing: 
such a thing aa the liipwe of a right or claim by any other mean^ b unthinkable.to 
the Bantu. To what e^teuti thb actually applies would be hard to say* for though, 
as a mle^ the nnti%^r re<Migni®es that aale of an^-thing indudcfl a transf er of o-wnership, 
1 have constantly founds particularly among the Wakanibaj tliat the vendor will 
niaintaiii hb right at any time to denumd back a beast sold agajn^ refund of the 
purdiaMe priect and so much snppEirt will he hud that I suspe>ct hexeJn a trace of 
some original right. 

It is therefore natuml that loss or theft of an article cannot deprive the rightful 
owner of hb claim thereto. But it b very common for a reward to bo given to the 
hnciet or person into whcH^e posseEsion it has pa'^sed, A few ncites on this point may 
be of interest and possibly apply to tribes other than, tbo^ mentioaod. Among the 
Washainbaa such an atticle i^annot be demanded back by right if the person into 
whose possession it has passed has expended anything on it, in the way of purchase 
for examptc. Among the Wwnakonde a fixed reward of one-third of the value b 
customary ; how^ever, if a man finds a ninnway slave girl, and keeps her, she b returned 
with her ofispring, imlesa these arc by a free man. In this tribe an unowned article 
passed fully into possession of the finder only if fo\ind on unahenated laud; if found 
on the domain oE a village a considemtion must be given to the senior elder * if found 
on private land the iandowucr claims the find. In Upare, if a sheep or goat found 
remauifl with a man undl it lambs three timee^ the finder is entitled to keep one 
lamb+ Among the Baknmbi no mward can be demanded by the possessor of a stolen 
article; in ITfcarm it makeo no difference whether the article was lost or etolen, a 
reward b due in cither case. 

Ordinarily, a man who findis anything and does not attempt to discover the 
owner, will be assumed to hjive stolen it* Among certain tribes the finder of ivofv 
has to snixender one or both tu!?kB to the chief. So amongst the Wasumbwa^ where 
any article of eonridemblc viilue found betm^igB to the chief ; Wi Usove all ivoiy 
belongs to the chief, whether found or hunted. In Dbena the same ia the rule* and 
elephant could be hunted only under penuiasion of the chief, in Dsuitibwa the chief 

T 2 
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claimed ijtwj timk^ In Unjiunwegi nil ivoty belongs to tli€ who lewaida tlie man 
wLo bringa it to bini, 

A gift IB nevei tEcovenible^ but it h cnJ?toraftiy witli many tribes for a return 
gift to be given^ ami Oiis may amoiini tu a clniirL, tn that jt wouicl ceaae to be enn- 
Bidered as a gift if no return were made. Moreover, a gift is usually giveq as a farm 
of greeting, and if no return greeting wefu oiferet], thU would be eonstnied as a 
hostile acim 

An agrtement between two persons is mostly not bindingp and thero m an 
lomi oI redress if the agreement b broken on either side. The extent Ut which it 
carries weight dependB on the persone contracting the agreement. Thm^ aa imder- 
taldng by women la mostly tad vahd, they being accounted as minors in all trans¬ 
actions. Much in the same position ate slaves. An agreemBnt U freqnnnLlv eunhrmedi 
before vritnessee, not by oath (excepting in such a contract blood-brotherhood)* 
but by some declaration as, for instance^ " hy the life of the chief.” 

It ia common when a man contracC-s a debitor other luan^ to give some security 
for ltd jHkymont, Wo may abo speak of actual pawning. Thus in Edkiiyri 1 have 
known crofw to be pawned; in one instance the loan waa nine rupees^ for which a fiehl 
was pawned and rnade redeemable on payment of twenty rupees. Acttial loan ng&irmt 
recurrent interest ia, hnwever* unknown. In certain tribes persona may be given 
as secuiiiy> though this b not commoii. Among the Eagwe a daughter may be 
givEHj but she IB always married by the ofeditor. who pays dowry for her. The 
Mbungu may give his wife as a security* but the debtor may nob use her as a wife* 
Among the Wangoni^ however, a wife ^d child ^ven as security become 
temporarily the wife and child of the creditor. In Sumbwa and Uaegnha only slaved 
are given as securities. In Unyamwesi, again, wivea imd ehildien may be given and 
become slaves tern pomrily. The value of work done by aueb persons is not deducted 
from the amount of the debt, for the creditor always has full use of whatever is 
handed over to him for security. In Themka, Ukamba* and Kikuyu girls are often 
given in place of the ordinary blood^money or for other debts, and are supposed 
to become the wives or children of the daimaut, but if they wish to marr\^ someone 
else the daimiknt has ultimately only the right to the dowjy^ paid for them. They 
are therefore to be regarded only as secEuitics. A man may also give himself^ his 
wife and children as security. Thns in Upare and Ubena n pfHir man who Is heavily 
in debt may beg the chief to pay his creditor, and voluntarily give himself to the 
chief as a slave until he can pay or is redeemed by his relatives. 

The security can always he redeemedp and is then returned with its progenv 
or increase.^ There am, bo far as I learn, no e^cepliniiB ihj diis ndc. The holder 
has the same respO'iisjbility for his seenrity as he would have for anv other pmpertv 
given into Lis cars. If a tune limit m set for ledemption of the securitv, and this 

* In. Uchagfla th® crfditDr retiutis oiw ^If if m cow ni stctirily has leolvcd fleveraJ 

thneo- Id TrBinmbs.rai pwfi ^ t.be progfiny iv Tctnroed from ALrap md lint, oot of icnE.tJc+ 
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expire^!, it may be sold. Until ihm It Ciumot be parted with, but at the mme time 
the holder ia not liable for its value il the aeeimty perislies* b lost or stolen- The 
only exception to this rule is aaid to be cuBtoEDaiy with the ’Wiinyaimwesi, and here 
the informntton I Imve h that in such case the orcditcjt b tiiible and becomes the 
dehuw for the value of the security; but m this ntle is &o vastly dilferent from that 
oi other tribes, I am metined to doubt it- It is true that in Ukamba, Thenika, and 
Kiku vit the lusa must be reported to the owner, and if it ia an animal the skin at least, 
and if possible the meat, must be sent to him, otherwise the holder is responsible. 
The same rule obtains among the Wabena, and I think weiy probably olsewhen!, 
as it 10 simply a matter of the holder jiving gatififactory proof that he has not Toatle 
away with the propeTty^ and without Buck proof the debtor would In* entitled to 
presume tbit he bad. Axnniig the Washambaa, Wabunga, and Wasove the ijeriidimg 
or loss of the security kuitamatieally hguidates the debt^ but among the Wapara 
the debtor must in etich case liquidate his debt- Among the WiK-Iuigga he must 
replace the lost aecurity, but the creditor mnst Rond him the meat, (Otherwise he liable 
for the security. 

The means for cumpelling a debtor to pay arc vurions. Among the Waldtusika 
IL matt may aurround his debtor's house with fire until he pays. In Llcimgga he may 
be given permiaaion by the chief to extinguish hia debtor^a lire rime after rime until 
he is simply compelJoc! to pay lest he starve, in many parts the creditor may plunder 
hia debtor entirclyp or take what he pleases, or what he is owed. Among tribes with 
whom slavery is not cuatouiary this right does not extend to the taking of women 
and children. In Bsigwe a wife may he taken only with permisaion of the king. 
In Unyamweai the debtor could bo seised if he had no dependentfl, such as wives, 
BifftoT, and children; in the latter ease the creditor could soijMJ th^e. Tu Upare a 
man could not be enslaved for debt, but he could be bound and taken to the chief, 
who detained him until he paid one bull. In 8umbwa, if a man is sei;^ lor debt 
with hia wife and children, his wife's family will generally redeem her by payment 
to the creditor of tJie amount o£ her dowry, and the debtor^a brothers will redeem 
the children by payment of ten rupees for a boy and eight fnpeea for a girl; the 
debtor himself remains a slave until he retlecms himself or disa, but m the latter 
event, and if his mlntivcs had offered to redeem him, the creditor hm to pay 
blood-money. Antoog the Waogoni a creditor has the right to enaUve. a debtor 
only, bat bis wife and children will geJinrally go with him. With the Wabon^ 
also a debtor may be nnslaved until redeemod, and among the BakumbI any one 
of his relatives inay be seized. Tlic Mkitusikn does not even conhue himself to one 
relative, but will sebte several. 

Among the Wakhusika a creditor may hinder the btrria! of his debtor's corpse 
until the debt ia paid. This or skmhir customs are not known to me elsewhere. 

It is often said that a brother and the family are liable for a man's debts. In 
my estimatiott this is not quite correct; there certainly m always a moral obligation 
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in tlifl iamily to pav debts, but 1 have Devs luuiwn lit to bappeo that such a deciaiciii 
wiaa given. On the oths blind, tbe liability of the family and heits in particular ia 
tnueb greater when the debtor diea, and if he leaves property the heir certainly is 
under the cbUgation to pay. It wiH, of course, hardly happen that a brother who 
has the meatui wiH rofuw to poy an acknowledged debt if the debtor is threatened 
with colaaiity. 

It is not unoonunon for a person to stand surety for another. In Cpan this 
is very common, but to all intents and purposes is in no way binriinjf to the auiety; 
among the Wabunga and Wangani the liahility of a surety is extinguiahed by 
death. Ebewhere the obligation a surety is bJiciitable, and the auroty is obliged 
to pay, but has in such case the rights of a creditor over the person for whom he 
etood surety. 
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BUDDHISM IX TILE PACIFIC- 

[Wrrg PLAtlis XV akd XVI.] 

By Sir Henry H- Ho worth, KXM.E., D.CX., F-R.S. 

Among thp nvf^imea Djieu to m in trying to th& former history jurI 

tnovements of Mvage or somi-sfiviige raoe&p thoro is one which has considenible promise 
btit has not been ao profitably pro&KCUted as it might have been, because it miflae a 
pr elimina ry polemical issue on which students arO much divided. 

When we find certain cacea, now widely aepamted geographically, united by 
definite ties of lnuguagep mjtholog>, ritual, etc., each posaeeaing certain spocial 
artistic or industrial arts or prrKa^asea nut common to the whole group, but in many 
cases quite peculiar either in mdmdujil instances or in eectionii ol the larger group— 
the qutejtion suggests iteeli bow did these special fiiatures aiiso» 

There are two recogniaed methods of Rccpuiitiug for them. By one school of 
writers, the exceptional features jiiat named are accepted as the result of independent 
mvKJition and of home-grijwtii on the part of thoir posacssors, and there the matter 
K«ta. 1 am bound to confess to considcmbla heresy on thia point. The fertility of 
inyention charact-mzing highly cultivated and educated rac^^ which inducea a con¬ 
tinual change and growth of the material surroundings of life is a Yery common 
experience; but it is very rare indeed am-nug savage races, who arc exceedingly 
consej^^ative and immovable in such matters when left in an isolated jiosilion, and 
when living in the same country and with the same surroundings as theif ancestors 
had done. Thia consen^tism in fact extends to all their gifts and endow'iuente, 
inclutling language, and I hold, therefore, that wherever wo meet with instanced of 
local diffarenjces among tribes^ otherwise closely allied, the burdcu of proof that they 
have arisen sy^nlaneoushf where now found rests upon those w'ho do nut nscogniEe, 
a* some of tis do, the eaaeu tial conservatism of these races. 

To myself and no doubt to othera, a new departure in the arts of Ufe cunong 
eavagcfl means, b. nearly all cases, a movement of the tribe into some other 
aTen where the old material used by their auceatois are not availabb, and they are 
therefore bound to modify theb methods to suit the new material. This is the case 
not only with man, but iilso with the animal w^orld, notably in birds and inflocts, and 
even among the very primitive prc:itozoans called foramuniera, when removed to 
other horizons where “the straw for majuiig bricks" is not available. The 
normal conaervutiiun in such coses has to give way to the necesity of change and 
invcntioik^ 

A eecnud method which ia more potent and roore common k when a very con¬ 
servative and isolated race €ome3 into contact with fresh neighbours who&a habits 
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luid customs, wea[K)ns, tools, furmtti^ aiid clottiing are different Irom ita otttu The 
consorvatiTo instinct referred to is ttea prone to give w-ay before tJio gnsater attniO' 
tivedesfi or nscfnlnees of the now models, and becomes, as in the gardener's labomtoiy, 
a graft in fact from another tree, end a new line of inventiveness i» started 
which is often not a mere copy, but involves a considerable departure from the modd. 
Tills process of gmfUng, it seems to me, has been lespon^ble for by fnr the greatest 
tiiimber of new departnres in art and cidtore by savage races. I propose in the 
following paper to apply this esplanation to a special instance which calls feet 
illnniiuation. 

Before doing so, I should like to raise another issue with some of inv friends. 
^ ben they ffntl the same idea existiDg and materializing in tbe same way amemg two 
different races in two sejiamte areas, they will have it that it is a c a p e of its having 
occMiired in separate a^ iaolnted from each other, both being faced by a ftimiliii- 
difficulty, and that we need not invite any bonowing from oataidera to ezplain it. 
Here again it seems to me that inductive methods of reusoning from the known con¬ 
servatism of most savages has been airily abandoned in favour of an o prton' postulate 
which is illegitnunte tiuless supported by direct evidence. It m eanH , in fact, appealing 
to 0 bare puesibility as against a wide experience, which ja Lneonaistent with it. In 
surli cases, it ia true, we cannot often secure positive proof. The pieniises of science 
are in the great majority of cases not cevtaintiea, but piobabilitios. 

It is quite true that when the ideas embodied in hnman art are very smipic 
indeed, and also very widespread, they probably had a cnrammi heritage derived 
Itom tlifiir earliest ancratiy, although now occurring in areas remote from each other : 
but directly we deal with speriolired objects, involving cDuridemble exercise of 
ingenuity or ima^tion, and are face to face with the ineiluiesa and torpiditj- 
of the mind among isolated savages, wo have to take into eonaiderarion the 
incredible variety of ways of solving the same difficully. when men's mind^ 
develop HiB they becuiue more active. 

It IB. I hold, ;lriwt^s Jvde iniprohoble that the name concrete Lden should liave 
arisen and been adopted by entirely separate races, except in extremely tare coses, 
and for myiwlf 1 could not be iadeced to adopt the theoiy in question as a vera 
cama until every i»ti«jibiljty of a grait having occurred had been exhnuBted, 

I now propose to apply thtate imstulates to an area which has had a fascination 
for many students, namely, the Pacific Ocean andite myriad islands, and the prohleniB, 
physical and otherwise, they suggest, and notably the ethnography of the Polyncsiaii 
ftTid Melan^^dAD racea. 

The fonmar race (which we are alone dealing with now) m not only spread over 
na momiDus area in the Pacific, but is notable also fut the fact that it occupies the 
most northom archj[]daga in the ocean in question, uamely, the Hawoiiati tslanda, 
and also its most fioathem areWpdago, namely, that of New Zealand ; while a largo 
part of the csnlia] area of the Pacific is occupied by another raeo. the Mekneaian. 
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which ifi very difierentiaphysiciil qnjJitiefl and in langRUge, add whiclifamifia wedge 
between these two extreme area^fc The Haw'aiians in the Nottli are very near akin 
t/O the Maori in the br Soiitli in their spee^^h^ bo doa^ aldn that it is almoirt iniptis- 
gible to believe that they spontaneously developed ao much diJSerence in their 
artiatic produota and aesthetic taatea. The dialects of Polynedan sp<ikeji in the 
two arehipelagoes show that those who speak them must recently have Lived tnore 
eloac together thnn they do now. On the other hand^ the ilaori have a very dedded 
aptitude for certain Ifinda of ornament and a ready inventiou which they ehare 
with the Metanesians^,while the Hawaimiis arc largely void nf it—aa are the Samoans^ 
another verj^ typical form of the Pulynesian stock. 

This has been explained very tesfionably by the theory, fiiat, that whiio the 
Hawaiian^ ate probably an old rave oceii|ying an old habitat, the llaori, as all their 
traditions go to prove,, are very largely a race ol immigrants Lnto New Zaaland. This 
view has been supported by a niuaber of other facts, especially the traditions of the 
Alanri^ and is not now disputed, Becomlly, as is also confirmed by their traditions l 
when tbe^ inunigrants arrived they abuoal certainly found another race, doubtless 
Melanesians, occupying the islanda, part of whotn they supplaut-ed or ato, and partly 
incorpomted, while they largely ndoptod their Dulture. Hero then we have a vera 
cniiAa for the distmetion l>etw^een them which fletcms reasonable, and of which notable 
exiLEoples occur olscwhcnj. 

The traditiDn nf the Maori brings the itninigTiLEits from the Tonga IsLanda in 
the mjd-Paci£c» and thk only a few oenturiefi ago, probably in the filteenth century, 
while the saga of the Tonga LakndeiB themselves seems to entirely confirm the stoiy^ 
This is now generally accepted, and must be treated as an elementary postulate^ 

This widespread emigmtion has not only been shown to be possible, but even 
easy, with the great praks or ocean gaUeys and double eimoes possessed by the Poly- 
neaianfl before their contact with Europeans, or well as by the nature of the winds and 
CEirrents in the Pacific, which would facilitate such voyngos. These voyages were 
fiometiiiies accidental and sometimes the result of enterpiiiifl. None of the objects 
which have been brought from the South Seas are more interesting in thU respect than 
the primitive navigating maps drawn up by these .i^mea, and made in our oiatl 
time on an ingenijoua plan of their own. 

At all event* the very close similarity ol the speech of the Maori and Hawaiian^ 
is only conamtent with their not having Uved on two isolated areas For a v^ long 
time. If they had been isolated a long time their languages, under the inBuencei of 
the practice of taboo which prevails bo largely in the Pacific, wnidd have speedily 
diverged, certainly in regard at least to their vocabiiTfiry. These widespread 
migrntions in the Pacific seem to be slan the explanation of the mixed 
distribution of the MoLineeians and Polynesians in our day, and to point to thdr 
having, in not distant times, divided this great ocean between them mure definitely 
into two great provincea, the Polynesians In the North, and the Mela nesians in the South. 
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Tilt* Maon, therefore, form ti good esatapte pf the graft which I h&Tc referred 
to, where a race has cliiuigcd ita habitat and settled aoiong another people 
and Lae largely profited hy adopting its culture. A einiilat and very notable chaiigie 
iiiTolving fin e^cUiuige of laehions has occurred between Japan and tho Eniopean 
nations during the last centu^. 

It ie pretty certain that similar grafts luive taken place on a considetabla aceie 
elsewhere in tho PiicIBc, nnd notably in the central part of that ocean, wheire the 
mixtare of the MokineaLims and Polynesians Kes In [Qony oases been an intunate 
one ; to this I ishall return pieecntly. 

On the other hand, we find instancea like the Smnean islanders, where the 
Polyneshin stock has invaded a Alefaneciiian area and box succeeded in ap[]aruntly 
exterminating and suppl ant i ng the origuial inhabitants, without any marked 
change either phyKically or artisticBlIy; it is plain also that those grafts may 
have occurred in early times os well as later, for as I have said, tha islaiiders 
poaaesBcd large ehipa, most akilfnlly made and appointod, lung befoio the Spaniards, 
Dutch, English and French navigators Imd entered the Pacific and introduced more 
elaborate methods of navigatioo. So much for tha intenuil movementu of the two 
great Pacific stocks. 

Let us now turn to another method by which eultura of a new kind was doubtless 
intreduci'd into some of the iskads not fiom other pbere in the Pacific, but from areas 
outside that ocoau. 

The existing virtual European monopoly in the navigation of the Indian Ocean 
is, of courre, a very modern fact and dales only from toy country man's (Vaaeo do 
Gbrua) fnmoun voyage. 

Before that the Indian Ocean was tiavereed by very strenuoua and courngeona 
navigntora who engaged in the allied ocenpatians of trading and pimey. Piret tha 
Arabs, who from verj- early times hiid si great tmde taking them to Madagascar, tha 
East African Coairt from Zaiusibar to the Somolj Coast, the Persian Gulf, Weatem 
India and the Indian arehipolago, and at length in the tenth contim' had reached the 
porta of tSouthem ChinB, spreading their faith far and wide, and also dbtriLuting tho 
prodocte of distant lands in many unexpected pbeea, like thieir rebtivre, the 
Phaniicians, disl in older times. The eomnue story of Sindbad the fbUor! the 
details of which are now more appreciated than they once were, b an racellcnt 
preof of the fact here mentioned, and abo of its early ilato, as are the remains of 
Chinese pottery' on the Eastern Coast of Africa, and of other remaijm elaewbore. 

Secondly, the Mabys, who from a still earlier date dominated the Bay of Bengal, 
whore their pimeioa on a great scale were notorions, and who hud settlemente and 
cobniee in the >Ialay Peninaob, in Java. Suraatm, Borneo and the whole of the 
islands stretching southwimis to the bordere of Aiistialb, They were also skilful 
ahipbuIldetB of brge veaaeb,nnd like most seafaring peoplo were very adventnioiifl, 
and in all probability found their way betimes either accidentally or designedly over 
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a riJtiL'h widar field than niany have sup|KMiedj and pToVw^hiy taught %h^ Mehm-esiaiia 
many lefiaona. 

Tliase were not all. The Chinisfle and Ja|Tanei^ wuie still tuotb nulabio seamau 
Ironi early tiniea, (wld huiit even lax^ef sjitiing ahipfl, and their jimtsi as ilar^io Polu 
Inng ago describes them, found their way far a field m the Indian Ocean and its bordflrs+ 
Both nations in fiict ware planted on the wry borders and shons ol the Pnt^iic itseJi. 
That they made auuh voyages quit* delihorately, and returned, k j>erfectly pkiu, an 
we shall see^ and it would indeed have been stimige if they had not done so. for the 
laciUties are obvious. A very slight osaTniuittiioiii of the map will show huw both 
Ja^ian and Oorea are united oil their northern side with the New \Vorld by an 
(ilnicist continuous chain of khinds. 

We muat not measure the extent of their enterjirisfl in those matteiB by their 
doings during the lust few eenturieSj for it becanio the practice of the Gtivemments 
of both countries, after the Europeans made their way into their aeas, to discoiif&ge 
all distant enterprise among their people, and to seclude theinselvea* As Colonel 
Kennan, who spent maciy years in surveying the North Pacific for the United States * 
hfius pointed oot^ these regulations among the Japanese were very stringent, and even 
prescribed the use and. chametor nf the vessela to be used i tins no doubt did much to 
pamlyzethu adventurous voyages of these mcea in the days before they come in contact 
with competitors and cxploreoi from Europe, Kennan, who had veiy special oppor¬ 
tunities of judgingi fur he was surveyiiig officer in these seas for a long time, says that 
the voyage from China, even as far ua to AmoTioat could be made without being out of 
sight of land for more than a few hours at one time. rhiH its not uU, iis he adds. 1 

have no doubt tliat from the remotest ages and on all shores, fishermen m open boats, 
canoesK or ojicn caravals, guided simply by the stars and currents, have not hesitated 
to go far out of sight of land/' At thepreaenti moment the natives of the South Pacifio 
islands, he says, undertake sucee^fiilly. without a corapas^^, voyages whieh uaLuuish 
a tegular seaman■ who is not often ast^uikhed at anyt hin g. . * » A Japanese 

vessel running up the Kamtaehatknn Coast to the Bay of St. Tjavrrence in biboria 
wouM neoiij at the utmost^ only a single sell but probably leas tn reach America . . 

nothing is moro likely than that such voyages were made by fur hunters . , . , 

He puintedly adds that Columbus, when ha mode hie voyage, had only open caru' 
vakj while the Japanese jonks are entirely closed/^ These regulationJi could not, of 
course, prevent gtonn-driven junks from being dziveiL far afield sometimes. TW 
bamc writer says l “ In when 1 was in the Sandwich IslandiK, 1 Icamt that an 
American whaler had picked up a Japanc^^e jnnk about 2,30() mileii aouth-eagt □! 
Japan, and had sent the people back to their homea, and 1 can also remember that 
five years ago two Japanese junks were found among the Aleutian Islandsj having 
been diiftod t-hithet by the Kunisifci current and driven by westerly winds. One 
vfiiB picked up at AkHka^ which is noariy half-way to Sau Francisco, and if they had 
been provisioned might have made the whole journey.^’ 
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Anot.iiei Japaaesse vasmI \ma irreckfid about tlie year 1833 on Oabeu, one of 
the Sflnawicli lalande, aa quoted in the Rmeoimfi Spedator, I, 286 (see Belclier’a 
Voyage Jftmjid the World, London, 1843, I, 3). It reports that the vessel had 
nine num on board who were bringmg fish from one of the Bonthem Chinrae 
ifiJande to Jedda when a atonu blew it out into the open sen, There they were 
driven about between ten and eleven mtmthsj until they finally landed in the 
haven Waiola. in the ieland of Oahen. The ship was wrecked, bnt tie mun were 
taken to Honnluln, where they remained eighteen montha and were then sent to 
Kamskatka, whence they hoped furtively to retnru home, so as to tscaiw the 
Japanese regnhttionB, which had forbidden the nctTim of their own shipwrecked 
mariners. 

Another Japanese junk was wrecked on the north-west coast of America near 
Queen Charlotte'aTBknd in the winter of 1833-4, and the niimcroiia crew wens niiir- 
dered by the nat j vee, with the esceprion of two Hurvivtits. They were sent to England 
by the agents of the Hudson Buy Cbnipany and thaace to the East, bnt were not 
allowed to land in Japan by the aothoritiia. 

To go hack to much older times. The Jesnit, H. Angelo, who was the first 
European to land in Yeaso, remarks how bold and experienced the islandem were 
in B i a in i ging thoir boats, in which they would undertake voyages of two or three 
niontbs. 

These instances are quoted to show how easily and how frequently such eases 
of straying vcsscIb Jealijg their way in the Pacific have occurred in modem times. 
The flame conditioaa imply tbo same accidents in much earlier times. 

This is confirmed by Jarvin in hk histoT>' of the Hawaiian Lshmds, who adds that 
according to the tradition of the islaadore, several such vesaols had been wrecked on 
HawoL before the islasd was discoveripd by finropeanfl. 

It wems pkia fnjm the facta just mentioned that the probabilitiea are vejy great 
that in earlier times the Pacific was .-iail^hy many voluntary^ or involuntary tmveilcra. 
Among these travidlera wo bive evidence that they included aome of thuie most 
indefatigable of miasionarieB, the BuddliUt priarta, wheae travels in all directions 
undoubtedly went much further afield than is genemlly suptMasod. In tfiia 
mstauce we have the most direct and positive m-idence. biding a notable entry 

m the Imperial Annals of the I,- - dynasty, which waa a very reliable State 

document, that they had visited America, which tl.ey called Fusang, and had been 
able to return in safety. This was as early us the fifth century. Perha|M I nwy 
be allowed to revert, on another oc^on, to the evidence of the ChW intereouree 
with America, os it stands at present. My immediate purpose ia with the Hawaiian 
laUds, and the evidence of Buddhist influence there at a mueh bter time ae 
cat;iblkhed by some notable 

While writing a new edition of the firat volume of mv historv of the Mongols 
which has been out of print fur many years, 1 have had to enlarge at ranaiderable 
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lexigtb tin the history of NnrthKm or Tibetan Buddhifim, known specifically aa 
Lamahtin^ to which the Jlongoha were coDTcrted in the aixtecntli century, In tho 
fouiteenth century a famous ceformer lunned Teong Kape introduced great ehangea 
into the ritaal and the faith of Lamakm, iroin which he dbcarded a great dual of 
the magical and other exlerDal elemeiits which bivd ovcrhmded that faith, and 
restored it approadmately to that professed in the early ChnstiaiL centunaa, and 
apparently also qualified it on the fitiml side with certain changea derived from 
the Kestorian missionaries. 

Eitertmlly the monka, who had previoufily worn red cajts and rmuitles* 

w hence the imrefnnned sect were known aa Red Lamaists, were now dresBed in 
a coijfiidera ble jucaaure in yellow, like the monks in Ceylon, who had followed more 
closely the fasbion prescribed by Sohyamuni, their founder. These latter monka 
w^ear no head-dress* but go bare-braided* but this was not feasible in the terribk 
winter climate of Tibet and Mongolia^ where the rigid asceticism of the South had 
to be mitigated in this respect, especLuUy as the monks were aU shaven. The head¬ 
gear of the Northern monks differs in shape according to the diilerent sects, and 
abo according to the ecclesiasticnl status of the wearer. Waddell* in his admirable 
moncigrapb* has giTen a plate Hlmwingthoir viiriation* but all reformed sects wear 
yellow caps oc mitres. 

Among these htsad-dreasua tboro is one lyp which is TCiy remarkable and quite 
sm gemziijr- It is utiide in the shape of a high-pcfrked iebnet with a remarkable crest 
and somewhat resembles the helmets formerly worn by English dragoons^ and 
lately fitill worn by Prussian ones. Ita shape may be studied in Fig. 1^ p* 287. 
It was invented by Zi-bdag ne. scr* and adopted by the first Cfrand Lama 
(W'addell* Ba ttlhism o/Tibrft p. 1^7, note). In combined shape and colour these 
belnietj 4 are very notablj^ distinct from any others worn elsewhere among the 
Buddhists, and are nowhere to be fonnd in scul|!ture so far as J know boforc the 
time of Teong Kb^pa, who was the founder of the Gelugpa or Yellow Sect of 
Lamaism. 

Waddell tella us that these belmetH are only upcd in Tibet by ocelmiaaties of 
high rank, and in the monimteoes speeially under the control of the Dalai Lama. 

The imiiilles worn by the Yellow TnJimas are olsto pwi-mh, WTieii SakyamaiLi 
founded Ids order of mendicant friars he especially prescribed thiit they should wear 
old and patched garments in confomiity with tbeir vows of poverty, and the patches 
on them were a notable feature of the cloaks. 

The increased wealth and pmsperit]^* o! the Order, which is now very rich from the 
abounding geutuusity of the lay adherents to Lanmistn, has very largely led to a miti¬ 
gation of their asceticism, and they no longer Uve on alms, its was the case with their 
forefathers. In this rcBjMK^t they have in fact been clc?se ly paralleled by the Eumpean 
monks, especially the larger Orders. But while discarding thn iisccticism very largely^ 
they maintain li^ shadow* and still cany their hnuLble staves and wooden bowls, etc. 
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WhHt id more mtereetb^ to uj k tiat tliey ako retain a shadow of thdf primitiva 
patched gajmeata. The patchiH do not cover holes, but are make-believe only, and 
are sown on in squares and strips aa a kind of wjujjolioal embltsma uf poverty. 

I>et us now tiifu to the Hawaiian Hands, The most notable and striking objecte 
whidi Cook and the other early navigators found in the Islands, and of which 
they brenght back specimens with them, were die cloaks and helmeta worn by 
tboir gods, their chiek, and kings. They entirely differentiatti them frem all other 
inhabitants of the Pacific, Mcept in the core of one small island in the South to which 
wo dial] revert presendy. Theae cloaks and helmete are the most precioi^ remains 
of the islands to be found in our nitireums, and especially m the Ethnogropycal coUw- 
lion of die Brilkb Mnsomn, which is rich in them. The gods are represented by large 
uncouth a^ biJanefigures of grim and repulsive appearance, which are also unmatchfiej 
in the Pacific. The chief features of these gods are. as I Jmvo aaid, their helmets. 

The cloaks and helmets here referred to are extnmidiiiary ropllciw in ovhrv 
featore cicept the matoriiil from winch they are made, of the Tibetan ona. Their 
colour is the same, namely, canary yelbw, with omamonk of a square or 
triangular shape remarkably represeutiug the patches on the similar garments 
of die Lamaist monks; and I many years ago came to the conclusion that it 
is quite mcredihJo to .believe that these unique objects, which are only found in 
the Hawaiian Islands among the Polyneaaas, could have had anv other ori^n than an 
importation made by some of the Korthem Buddhists, whose voyages in the great 
ocean, as I have shown, are reported by the very reputable Chines Annuls, They 

could Lave come from no other boutcb than the Western lands where the reformed 
YeDow Latmts existed. 

They are mode of diilerent matoriak, hecuvm these are not found in the Hawaiian 
Isbnik. and they had to imitate the colour of their prototypes by copying them in 
another niatenal, nauiely, the leathers of birds. 

Bar. ligu i. a aottbl, cironmmm™, .aiodr. ll..t m far m we keow tbe ontw 
binl. eveifabl. to, fameyearte™; „a, i, 

o{ e bnlfauit Mark celaa, with a tult of SHm. to twmtr feethm in the nnila The 
Mt.™ It Oe, end if edentffli; Mm, k ,(e™fato,<«. totherwfae „a,ed 

.V/oloa ««„). The rther i. ol e bright tod totonr. n,rf fa nnn,»i liwi by the 
natives and y^tarm hy omitholdgista.^ 

The rtoMt wee that it look a to.* tin., to make ena., „f ft, htowe oloak. The 
tn.dB.on n. tket it took 27,000 M the binj. to nipp!, rte f,.toen, („ one Monk, wd 

Ue,- wan, .hotofoto vary ptedone, and only won by ,h. gn»t end rirh. or by the .ode. 

■n.B launta dearly to the ahi«B. not haying been rf hom..g,owth.'bnt oonia, 
ol th«r wind, had been imported nal oouH only he inifated by n trenondoua 

^<» ol the natll bin!., md the con..,„en prtotoonaa ol the inritodon thie 

being the onlj ^^ibatitnte avaikble, 

‘ J/rmain oftkt Bmuti Paua\i ^ol. i. 
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This is not alL rtough the are not entirely yeIlo"W, lite thoae oi the 

Lfunast the cloaka resemble those of the Lamas in a very exc»ptional Jeature* namely^ 
in having the imitation of patches simulating the make-believe patches of the 
prosperoua northern asceticsr and the patch rs we red in colour, 

I have meotioned what eoems to ho a copy of the feather helmete I have descrihed 
aa occimiug in New Ireland, where it is used as the head covering of a oeremomal 
mBskf ol which I give a hgore [Plate XYl, Fig, 3)* This eeema to tmve strayed a 
considemble distaacep hut. is ejq)huned by the fact that several Polynefliiii ciJoiiIeB 
ocenr there (see the Mmoir of the Bb>hop Museum already cited^ page 40). 


FXO. XtBltTAJS 4B»OT^ 

(Alter W^ddtJl) 
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THE AfiCHEB’S BOW IN THE HOMEfilC POEMB. 

Ak Attempted Ducttosib. 

Th& nttxlty Memorial Lecture for 192L 

By Hesrt BAtFouR, M,Am F.3.A,, F*B.G.S., F.JLB.i F.R.A.L| 

Mime of Eteusr C<Mege. (hfmd ; Cmresim of the Pitt Rivm MuAeim. 

Wh£K I -was paid the veiy high compliment of being invited by the Council of thia 
Society to deliver the Huxley lecture for tliia year, my thoughta naturally turned to 
the great Hcientist in whose honour th» amma! tectureahip was cstabliidied. A 
giant among the older biologistet he was chatactciizcd by his broad outlook and hy 
the wide range of his scientific puratiita. As a leader in several sciences, he could 
evaluate facts from a variety of points of view, and was thus peculiarly able to see 
the bearing of special items upon the more general and important problemB, 

In. these days of ever-increasing specialisation, a danger arises from the diJficulty 
of collating the innumerable facts and obst'w'ations which have been collected by 
researchers. Generalists in science are growing scarcer, and it wiU become incrcas- 
itigly tlifficult to bring together into their tine Tclstioiislrip the acatlered threads 
spun by specialists and weave them into a compact and enbstsmtial fabric. 

In admiring recognition of the brilliant veraatiiity of Thomas Hnnley, 1 am 
venturing, as n verv humble disciple, to contribute towards the solution of a time- 
hononred problem, by bringing together evidence derived from zoological, archao- 
logical and ethnohigical oonraes. Incidentally, since the importance of the appUcation 
of anthropological methods to the study of the classics is becoming more widely 
recognized, 1 have beein tempted, as an anthropologist, to intervene In ihe inter¬ 
pretation of Certain interesting and picturesque though obscure passages in the 
Homeric texts, 

In offering aa essay upon the bfiw as described hy Homer, 1 am fully aware 
that many may regard my theme as a somewbat hnekneyed one. Attempts to 
diagnose the Homeric bows have been numerous and have been made from a variety 
of points of view, chiefly aichamlogicul and ethDolngicii.1 j but there still roinainfi 
much to be enid, if we are finally to arrive at a aatiislaetorj- diagnosis of the 
nature and structure of these weapons, lu this cfisay I am oUeiing more detailed 
evidence in support of a suggeutioii which I made very briefly some thirty years 
ago (in 1889), when 1 was engaged tiimn a comparative study of certain types of 
archery-bows.* 

• '* The i^tnictuTe and Affinities t>( itus COmpwite Bow,” Jovra. o/ <4fi AiUifopohgUiat 
late, abf, 1890, p. 3M. also Di. f. voa LuBcLsn's Ut^tr dca .dafil'eu Bti^/en, IBOB, 
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There are two piLucipal refetencei) to the Homeric poems iHth which we are 
mauily concenicd in ccooectioji with this Etudy ;— 

(1) The description of the bon' of Plandarufi in the fourth hook of the Iliad 

(line 105 

(2) The deaedption of the bow of Odysseus given in the twenty-first book of 

the Odysseti. 

According to Homeric tradition, thcfle two bowa were dedved from different 
Bourcefl \ that of PandaruE (a Lycian of Asia Minor) was apparently made loonMy for 
Pandanis himself ; the bow of Odysseus (chief of Ithaca) was given to him by Iphitus, 
sou of Eurytiis. king of CBchalia, which moat authors have located in Thessaly. 
How Ipbitos came by this bow does not transpire. Thus, although the bow of 
Pandortu was defini tely of Western Asiatic origin, the Odysacan bow had been derived 
from a Greek source, though we have no direct clue aa to the country of its mannjaetjire. 

In spite of the imsadbly different prewmences of the two bows which Homer had 
in mind, it is well to consider both together, since the two descriptions seem to a 
great extent to supplement one another, and together help to explain tho type of 
bow referred to by the poet. 

In endeavouring to arrive at a diagnostic eemdusion, we miwt bear in mmd 
that Homer, in all piobability, was not himself addicted to archery, and that his 
knowledge of the bow woa derived from casual and oncritica] observation, rather 
than from any practical experience. He was a bnllad-raoogcr, not a soldier; an 
artut, not a scientist; a romanticist rather than a pragmatist. Hence, in describing 
even familiar objects, aceaiacy in detail concerned lum less than picturesfiueness in 
expression, A lunater of epic poet^- and narrative, wholly satisfybg as such, he 
yet leaves ns longing for details whidi he might have supplied, nnd we have to 
struggle to fin the gaps which he leaves In the ntdiicological picture. He often, no 
donbt, dcscribea what he saw, though with an uncritical eyo, and bis descriptions 
have s teal valno to the archmologist, inaBmuch as they afford, at least, su^estive 
hints of actuality ; and, moreover, their very mcagreneBs, by leaving ne unsatisfied, 
tends to atimalAte enquiry on adentifiic lines. 

Of the bow of the Lycian Pandarus, Homer iaforma us that it was of large 
sise (peya To|ev) and was made from the horns of a wUd goat {l^dXov nvyov dyprW) 
which were 10 handbreadths in length (fMotSejedSeBpa); that tlicee had been prepared, 
fitted together, polished and famished with gilded tips by a sidlied artificer (a worker 
in hom, x«p«o|to 9 ; that the bow was kept, when off^laty, in a bow-caw 

{cf. KToXa TofoM); that the bow sfaing was made of oi-sinevra (vevpo /3«ia). When 
drawn, the bow assumed an extreme curvature (irwXorrpec fiefti 

These are points which are gernmne to our enquiry into the straoture of the 
bow, and 1 omit reference to other incideiitnl points which hove no special hearing 
upon thia problem. 
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The bow of OdysfteyHt are toliig wa& al&o of tsiKS r6^oi% and wa& 

kept in & decorated boif-cafle ol ^€pU€iTo ifia^ivos). Again, tlie only 

materml mentioned b connection with he con&tmction h horn. In ita iinstrung 
state it was reflexed (irflXiWuro^), enrved or dniioua (ayco^ or ; this if 

a vecj important jH^int repeatedly emphftsbed hy Honier. The eniface was jwlished 
(ev^Qot^), The bow waa exceedingly difficult to ^-tring. and pari of the test imposed 
upon her snitors by Penelope was to Htring the Ikjw aa a preliminary to ahootiijg 
with it. Leiodea failed and so did EuryniachiM and uthers of the younger men, mtd 
even the son of ilie house, Telcmaohu?^, tjicl not succeed in stringing this mighty 
weapon. We may gather that knack, jia well ait strength, was feejuired lor the 
stringing, since Odysaeus stning the Im)w w^Jthout effort {arep even ob aj^ 

expert on the phonninx and in minstrelnie enaily fttraLnfi a cord around a new tuning- 
peg-*' In order to render the bow more supple and yielding, the suitors warmed it 
at the fire and anointed it well with fat. That the,bow waa veiy liable to injury 
frnin damp and other causes, we may infer from the fact that not only was it pro¬ 
vided with a protecting bow-cHflCp hut Odjnifteua never took it to sen with htm on 
bis expeditione, always leaving it at home^ 

These are the chief points in the Homeric rendering to which 1 wmh to call 
Hpeoiat attention. 

ahooting-bowBp in gonrmlj may fje claasdffed into four principal gcoui^fi :— 

(1) The p hdn or " self bnw', conaiating of a single stave, usually of wood- 

(2) Compound bows, bmlt up by uniting two or more staves of similar nuiterialja. 

(3) CbmpoMte bows, in which the bow is fonned by the union of staves of 

different materiale. 

(4) Sinew-backed bow? (a variety nf the composite bow), in which increased 

strength and resiliency are given by the addition of a layer of longitudinally'^ 
disposed sinewri. Thhi elaatic nrinforeement is applied to the JwcA of the 
bow, f,e. tbo surface whiefi, in shooting, is furthest from the archer. 

It is with the last two groups that 1 am especially concerned, since, as I pointed 
out in 1880^ such Evidence iis we have clearly indicates that the Homeric bows were 
of corapDAite structure reinforced with a Binew-backing. 

I^et UB consider first the material of which the bows both of Pandania and 
Odysseus are said to have been constructed. In both eases Aom is the only material 
mentioned. Id the descriptian of the bow of Pandarus it is specified that the horns 
used in itfl canstroctioo were those of a wild mountaJn goat, kdled by Fandarus 
himself, and therefore, presumably, locafiy. The local species of wild goat in Westeni 
Asia Minor is the Persian Wild Goat, or Pasang {Capra Aitow aegttgrUJt}^ which b 
and abundant in the Taums Mountams, at no great distance from the LycLan 
home of Pandanie, and is coounonly believed to be the parent stock from which the 
domesticated gout? are descended. 

TJ 2 
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If we examine tbe boms of this wDd gout, we readily observe two facts. Fiietly^ 
we cannot &ii to note that if the natural bomik, after bang cnt ofl the akuHt wore 
lueiely set base to base and united by means of a centte'Jiieoe cw “grip" 
as aeeti^to be nufg^ed by sevenil wiitera upon the subject,* the resultant bow, while 
it might [KjSBess artistic qualities and gratify poetic aapications, w-ould be entire^ 
iiaelesr for purposes of archery. The honia would be practically unbeudable, and 
would virtually have no resiliency at all, inace, aa in all tbe cavimini nuninaiita, the 


no* L—BDsai ovthx PiutiajLa winu oaaT asd m^aEcnoN UHawiaa nri 

BOUY OOlia WHICH SOPfOBTS TUB EOKH SHtATH. tc-b ABD e-d, 
THABSVHBSB awaiDFa THROtTHU Ttti IliOBur ABU TICE OOBH. 


homa of the goat grow upon a central rigid com of bone (Fig, J). Were they flexible, 
they would be of little practical use to the goat ] 

Moreover, if the sheathings of true hotn were drawn off their bony 
result would har^y be more effective, eince, owing to their shape and atmetnre, 
would Ptill remaizi pracdcnlly inflocible. 

Hence we may, I thblc. confidently rule out the suggestion that the entire boras 
could have been so uaed, whether with or without their skeletal supports of bone. 

^ €f, T. B* BeymouTf I^ft m tki tloiruric Affs, JW7, p. Mg, 
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lodccd, some more elaborate proeess gf manuiacture than that of merely joining 
together the pair of mtuial horns ie indicated by the fitat^fiiont that a apeckli&t 
rijcTi^nf} waa called in tfl make the bow* • 

Secondly, we !?iay notice that if, as wafi ffuggcBted by Colonel Lane Fox in 1877*^ 
&in^ or staves were cut from the homfl to make the bow, the resultant weapon would 
be BO weak and flexible that a ffmoU child could easily string and draw the bow, 
which would still he ineficctive as a serious weapon. StaTes of safl5cknt tbicknesa 
and widtli to serve the purpose umidtd could not be cut from the horns of a single 
animal- Only the front and hind narrow' mniginal ridges would furnish nmterial of 
any degree of tbiekness, and even these would be far too thin and narrow (ae*Fig- 1„ 
tmofiverse sections, O-tp e-d)- That the horns must have been cut down, in length 
at any rate, may rcaAtmably be inferred from Hocier'a Btatenient as to their length 
—16 kandbreadths each (etfiratBetcE&upH.), e<)uivalent to about 48 bo 150 LneheSj an 
uniisuiil though by no means unriicarded eiie for this species of goat^ If thesep or 
RUvee cut from tbem^ ui their full length, were united together end to end* the how 
would have measixCEd 9G to 100 inches, ha length (S feet to 8 feet 4 inches). If it 
was Homer's intention to convey this impression, we mmtf I fesj, conclude that, 
in describing the fj^ya rofow. or “long-bow," of Rmdiinis, the poet was also, 
inetaphoricslly, “drawing it*’' 

It haa been suggesfted to me more tlian once that the fact of Odysfieus remaining 
seated while he discharged hlii “teat” arrow {ix di4^pmo Odg^sey, ixi, 

430) proves that tlie bow cannot liave been of great length. But thia is not really the 
case. If an archer were seated ujjon a bench of the ordmary height, the bow-haud, and 
therefore the centre of the bow, would, in ahooting, be raised about 3 feet 3 inches to 
3 feet 9 inches from the ground if the arrow were drawn to the eye \ and thb would 
admit of the of a bow of a length up to nearly b feet 6 inches to 7 feet 6 inches, 
although it is liighly improbable that the Odysseau how attained such dlmeiiHions. If 
the omiw^ were drawn to the breast, in the manner adopted by Pandams TrcXairev) , 

the maximum length of the bow would have to be reduced by about 12 inches. 

For reasons which I have given, it is impoftsible to believe tiiat the bow of 
Pandams was nmde oE ham irbne, if it wae constructedi from the horna of a iungle 
wild goat, as stated. 

It ia true that bows do exist which are nuide entirely of horn, iis^ for instance, 
in India and Java (Fig. 2), but these are made from the huge hcima of the Indian 
BuSalo fBcw tnibalis% from which staves of far greater stoutness and width may be 
cut than can possibly he obtained from the homa of any rnember of the goat family. 
But even such hoin-bows as these are by no means very powerful, and would not 
test the strength and skill of practised archers. It does not seem pebble that a 
bow jKisaessing the enormous power attributed to that of Odyaseua could have been 

^ a/ the AnfhmjKhffitfjU ColUetwmi IS77p p 47* 
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nuidt^ sol^ily of horn, even Lboiigh buffali^Lom ivere avaikblej wLich^ though possiblvT 
1 sbiill later suggeit^ IS bj no meaii^ certain. 

Tbue, wo ate driven, to conclude that both the bows refened to, while admittedly 
modo wiih hom, muBt haw been felnioreed with eoine other material or nmteiiak. 

The uflc of honifl and antlers of \tmoiis Jdnda in bow-making ia very wideqiread, 
particular! V in the Asiatic region and among the Eskimo and North Americoxi ladiatis. 
Owing to the dearth of wood suitable for bow-makingp the Eastern and Cfentral Eskimo 
of the arctic New World frequently make their how? from Hat laths cut from the 
antlers of the cariboo (or New World Teindeer). These are united together at the 
centrCp usually with rivets. Ae such bow? would be far too wreak for efiective uaep 
they are mvariably reinforced along the back with a continuouB lacing of plaited or 
twisted sinew cord, forming a *' backing ” of several strandfl extending from end to 
end, and braced to the bow at intcrvalB with transverse sinew lashings. When the 
bow is strung, and still more when it is diawa, the greater jiart of the stiain is taken 
by the ainew-haeJang, whose elasticity gives a strong reJsound. A fairly useful bow, 
possessing strength and resiliency^ is thus arrived at by the reinforcement of u 
material (antler^} which, if used alone^ would be inefiectiYC. This ftinn of Eskimu 
bow is a simple andt us 1 believe, a primitive type of the sincw'backcd coinifOaite-lrt^w. 

Among the North Americun Indiana {eg. the Sioux, Ossage, Shoshone, Utah 
and Oregon tribes, etc.) bow? made of hom occur fipequently, but in this region the 
true horn of eavicom animals is usually employed. Many examples of bows made 
from the horns of the Rocky hiountoin riieeij {Oins canademis) have been collected, 
while, mure rarely, epecmiens oiade froui cow-horn, bison^bom, or waplti-antkr 
have been noted. These bow? are ii^ually^ if not invariably, bucked witli EUiews, 
but they differ from the antlcr-bows of the Eskimo, inasmuch a? the lanew? form 
a layer closely moulded and glued to the back oE the bow* of which they form on 
integral part (Frg. ilj. In some of these North American bow? the ainew-buching I? 
concealed from view by a protecting covering of ffoakc-skin nt other material, so 
that only the hom is vkiblc externally* and, (iL first Awn might appear lo he the 
onlfj maltrinl used tyt their jiriicftffc, 

ImprovementH u|H>n iheae rudimentary typee of sinew-backcd bows are prevalent 
throughout a vast area of Ania, extending fruiu Sil^eria through Mongolia, Tartarj^ 
Tibet, Corea, stanchiiria and Cliina, into India, Persia and Turkey, Throughout 
this extonRive region one nearly always finds that* where liom and ainews are used 
together m bow-construction, there is also introduced a third material* wood. 

i Dwr antlers, ttbcmgh very oommonly dwpign^tod “ homSi" oro net tnin horaa. Anatonu- 
caJly, they orti in reality aotid oeseoui etruotnTM ilirpoaited fmm a vjiaeiilAr layer lying imme- 
dialelj mndernsaih thn nkim They Ptre Hic analogujs (posalhly the homDiogaee) of the bony 
DOTK of aavjoont ramiaanta (oxen* ahoepK gcvits and antolopca}, and differ jnatefiaLly from th« 
tnin homH csf tlie latter* whioh nro brjUow atrnctnrea of keratm^ depewited m e|:n derma] 
aulithfe Lhn vaBcuInr laynr (or >c^ivin]i^ Deer antlers sko differ frem the hnmii and hem^ 

oor^ of cavicom nniiivdii in being ilififilducuB, i.e. amiiidiy ebed imd mnnnaJly refjuilt. 
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WherereT t}m triple of materiak occutb^ tte wood Is iiaed to form the 

central coiTj or skektEtl support, of the "bow* The hom layer ia glued along the 
of the bow^ and the moulded layer of smews supplies the backing*^ 
{Pig. 4), This is ott aduimible os^iiciatiOTt of materials. The wooden ataTes adord 
central anpport together with some rpsilicncY ; the hom, being a compressible 
substanoep gives ceabtingly to the erushing atmin imposed upon the bdly/^ which 
becomes strongly concave when the how ia dmwn ; while the elasticity of the sinews 
effectively takes the tensile strain ihrowii upon the " hackp^^ which becomes markedly 



*icK 4 . —mATfSvsaei: saHmos mRou&H tee Lum or a MAirfme bow, 

4 w gdEB or aAUBOo ; hb ^ ThAYRRS or hoolded stxews ; e ^ BcnrALD-iiofUf ^ 
dd ^ TUisf sraifs or aobw FBonsenwa the HAnaiKs. actoai, sm. 

convojc. For, when a bow is drawn, the "belly** or ""ventral” surface 
compiossion and the “back” is stretched, to an extent varying with the degfee 
iiE cqrvatnre imposed upon the bow by the action of drawing the bow-string tn 
shooting. Bence, theae three materials, so disposed, work ideaUy together^ aiul a 
bow of almiiat any degree of power can be constructed in thia way. 

The beat Asiatic and Turkish bows ere buJit np on these lines (Fig. 4), though 
many of theuip especially io India and Persia (Fig, 5), were enveloped in 

thin hark, or other aiiniJar protective material, lacquered oveft and they do not 
eichihit externally any trace of their elaborate composite confitmetion, whidi b 



no.. 5 .--rEAJISVEIItf?E section THBOiruH THE LJKB or A fEBSIAN BOW. 

oa =a oosa or wood j b ™ uouloko eiTfaws j cc = btiops or bom of BurrAio-HOEH ; 
dd latebal STBirs or bobk. AcrtTAn siee. 

only reveaJed by dissectioii. The Maaebu (Fig* 4), ChiijEwj, Corean, Gontral Afliatic 
nnii TBTkish boTira, however, are not bo cooiplctely eocaaed ; for, wtile the Einew- 
baekiDg and jointa are invariably protected witb a flheathing layer (uBoally of bark 
or leather), the hom Temainx ^posed and can dearly be iteeD, This point baa a 
bearing upon our diagaosia of the IloiBcric bow's, nnee in these, too, the onlyouiUr 
part of the eimeture wwi bom. 


■ iJ. tbA surfitee whioh Fa turned to»*rda tliA mtier fn shDotin^ 
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lb e^etaa to tn^ moru tlina probable that the poet, tminitiat^d into the mysteries 
of practical bow-conafcnicfcioa, assumed ^ fTora the examples which he had noticed, 
that the bows were made solely of that material which alose could be seen; and, 
'pedes trt>m a few feet ” of viaihle horn he conceived^ in the Odysscan 

bow, a weapoQ of '' Herculean " strength, beirtg unaw^an? that horn was meufficient 
unless Teinfomed. 

From the atutlogy offered by other bowi^ of conBidenible power in the construc¬ 
tion of which horn is iisedj we 1 think, conclude that an elai^ic “ barking of 
sinews was a sfr»e non, and that this important Htmetural element ih not referred 
to simply because it was inviHible, being overlaid with a protective sheathing, after 
the faahion ludversally prevalent throughout Asia in recent tirnm Without this 
^lovreriul backmg " the bow of Odyaseus would have been a relatively feeble 
weapon^ and Penelope's test of her suitors' prowess would have sunk to the level 
o£ a very ** soft option.” 

Even if w'e accept this seemingly inevitable conclusion, a constmctional difficulty 
still remains and invites suggestion. The bow of Pandama is. as 1 have mentionedj 
desoribed m having been made ffom the horns of a sinjfc wild goat. Now, from 
each born of the pair only t wo ve:^ narrow staves possessing reasonable thickness 
cnuld be cut. one from the front and one from the hind margin (Fig^ li sections Or-t. 
c-rf). The lateral portbna of the horn ate too thin to prove serviceable. Two of 
the strips of Itiaxl would be required to equip the belly " of each limb oi the bow% 
and it is very dimbtful if these would suffice. But. assuming, for the sake of 
argument, that two pairs of strips, sufficiently stout and wide to be uBeful 
for the purpose^ he fumkhed by a Btngle pair of goaPs bomb, and 

that the '^bdly'' of the bow was formed of a pair of hutn ntripa to 
each limb, after the fashion adopted in making recent Persian hows (Fig. 6) 
(in which several luarrow horn strips arc united together to form the 
bdly'") i then, judging again by analogy, it k practically certain that, 
in addition to being glued to the central wooden core and to each other, the 
strips would also be braced to the bow with a transverse eeiring of sioews ; 
which ^like the fiiuew-biicAiVi^) would have to he protected from damp by a layer ol 
bark or leatihor. 

But. in this event, the hom ufould be no more tha?i umdd ike sinew-hacking^ 

and the poet would have had nothing tangible to describe, and mubt have been 
dopeudent upon hearsay for hia belief that even horn played a part in the 
atnicture. 

If, as T think we may fairly assume, the horn layer was exposed to viow^ I feel 
compelled to snj^eat that, possibly, the horn used was not derived from the wild 
goat at all, but from some other cavicom randnarLt whose horna could furnish staves 
of the requisite width and stoutaesa to supply a stave for each limb of the 

bow. 
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Two auumb flcjem to offer posflible ultem&tives 

(1) The Aimeimn Wild Sheep, of Asiatic MonfloD (Otts Qrienlatis t^ca),^ 

which, like tlie Fasang^ occuts in the Taunis Moiintains, BJid whoae 
homa aie of lelativdj maselve build—long, broad and fairly thick 
Homs of 40 incbcs in length are retanjjed for thin species. 1 fancy that 
Juirly serviceable staves could be cut from the horns of thm anima l^ 
capable of fnmiHhing each limb of the bow with a nrigle horn stave ; 
witnees the use made of the horns of the albed Rocky Mountain Sheep 
ip North American bow-making. 1 suggest that, poBsibly, n kck of 
zoological knowledge may have led Homer to confuse the wild aheep 
with the wild goat, a by no means lumatuial error. The story of the 
killing of the animal by Panda™ himselt in the ncigbbourliood of Iub 
L jcian home might ataU hold goedn 

(2) The buffalo Buggeate itself as another plausible alternative. Nearly all 

recent Amtic composite bowe are ** bellied with staves cut from the 
home of the buffalo (the Indian Buffalo, or Ami, Bos biebalis). Thc«e 
horns are often of enormous length, qp to 8 feet and more, and ore 
capable of furnlebing very broad and stout Rtaves^ Is it possible that 
the very powerful bowa referred to by Horner wvte made with the horu^ 
of this animal ? I am aware that iliia specicB h very generally believed 
to have been confined to India until a relative^ rocent date^ when it 
spread westward into Asia hlinor and elHewherc as a domesticated 
bcafrt. 

At the same time, as Iw been pointed out by DUrst, Ward and othera, one 
cannot ignore the mupb evidence which points to the water-buffalo having been well 
known in M^potamia at a very early date. A. IT. Layard^ diflcowred n Baby¬ 
lonian flea] of green Jasper upon which is engraved the figure of a bovine animal 
which can be no otbet than the water-buffalu (eithd' the Ami^ bi(balis^ or its 
prototype RwAofw nntiTuiw, or B. palaeindict^), W* H. Ward, in his valuable 
works on Oriental seal^iylijidera, gives illu^tratioDB of many H im i U r cylinderst* 
on which, it is averred, the legendary hero GUgamesh is represented overcoming, 
or in one case giving water to* a buflald (Figs. 0 and 7). The earliest eylindcr-seals 
usually depict the Bison {B. bonoma) of the iiH-forests; but on the &ojnewhat later, 
though still earlyp eiampleft, from the time of Sargon I (c. 2870 accoiding to 
Professor Langdon) cnwmds, the water-buffalo of the ewampfl of Southern Baby¬ 
lonia is usually reprcflcnted, and is distinctly differentiated from the bison. On 

* OviM mv^mm erunfalii, Brandt; Om gmilinu BlytJo 

^ in the Emn* t>f Nintmh ftnd &ibt^n, 1853, p. 

* The of Wetiem A*h, figs. 36, 27, 1356, 156^ Igl, 103, 167^ 11^ 17&. 

L80, 184^ ftnil 203; C^inthr* and ciksr ancient Onenl^i JS^ta m ike t ihrar^ nfJ. P. JEorgast^ 1010, 
jii. vii, Og. 41 
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tte fitiil hkteT seals the Aurochs (£03 pnm^fniW) takes the pkee of the biifhlii. 
The long, rugose iioms of the latter beast, ehaiaeterktieaUy turned backward over 
the shouliiers, are unmistakahly iodicated oa the seals of SaTgon 1 and hh successors. 

Dr. J. U. Diirat^ even uiBationa a seal of the Eiiigs of SirguTla/'* wbicb iias 
been referred to 5000 s.c.j upon which aa undoubted buffalo in engraved. This 



Fia. 6^—rT0tra£3 or ms wAxisH-BrFFACO £ftoKAYisn oa Aa rably 
RAHYLONLUr BUL^CrYlia DKR OY JaSPGU. (mOH W. U. WARD» 

^abI of IF» ^Ai'ai 1010^ fiR- 11^7.) 

author is of opinion that tbe water-buffalo was imiigenouii in Babylonia as a wild 
species from the earliest timea and that it piobabij survived until the AasyrieLn era. 

Aristotle (Siist, Animaliam^ ii, 4] alludes to wild bo vines in Arachoda (Afgbi- 
uktan), differing completely from the domesticated type : being black and rd 



rro. 7 .—or th* water- etrivALo aRouAVRO ok ar karat- 
RADVIOBTAK aRAL-CTU! 7 DEIt OF TILS TIKE OF EAROOr I. [illCM 
W. II» WABn, * 6 fd.« fig. 


powerful builtl, and wluide horns were characterized by a marked baokw'ard JSWtfep 
^rd 6 p xipara ^^vinui^ovra e^^ouoit This description suggests the water- 

buffalo rather than any other wild bovine, and there can bo little doubt that this 
is the unimal that w^aa referred to by Aristotle in the fourth century n.c, 

* Die Hinder^ and atw Ida artitJe cm PieliutecriH; BoTjdae’^ in li, 

pp. 1S9-ISS. See aIm> EL Lydekker, The Or and iU Kindml, p 130. 

■ Sirpulla or Hitlrtnla (=» Lsgaslib t>f the oldest SmuimBn citiee. Tbo wlieBt 
identified Kin^ of LsgAfeh is Ur-Nms, who in dated 3000 li.e!^ hy P^eswor Langdofi. Tbs seal 
referred to by DUmt msy, presumibljt be lef^iTerl to the oldest fitmicrisn cullwre. 












^V(iO Hkxhv Balfoltr.—TA ff Atchtr^s JJomt in the Pocim^ 

The Sawsftnide hunting went?, rejsrftsented in Fig. 15 , proves tbftt the water- 
hiiltalo ffti]l exifltetl in a wild Htate in Perma dufLog the early part of the seventh 
eentuTj a,d. Among the victiims of KhoFniii 11 are two unmistakable buflhloes, 
one of which has already been wounded by the royal areber. 

The ancient fignrcR of the now extinct hiiHalo engraved upon 

rtHik-iiurfacea in Wcsteni and Southern Algeria,* and believed to date back to late 
Qimtemary tin\f!s, piint to a still wider extm-lndian dispersal of a bubaline animal 
closely akin to the Inctiau Aini, whicJi a|ijieaTfi to have spread into Xorth Africa at 
an early Hate, 

DQrst^ mentions that foseil nearly allied to B. have been 

found in Italy and other parts id Europe, lis far north as Dant^ig. 

Hence, it is evident that wuter-buffaloefl in a wQd state were widely disperaed 
in euily tiuifis outside the poutmes of IndiuT snd the poSKibility of the hom^ of this 



Ffu. 3-—TnAjrHVEEai sEonosc ricaoiroii as AsainEiA.K bow rouwo is Ait KaypnAs 

Of TEX xivrrtt nffJSiSTT. 

e A^n> & = WOOD ; c, d anu < = bony; p- axd /* =3 LAons of Morijozn BiKnws; 
jj DDTXa SuCaTMI^O or BAIUv. ACTUAIh 612t riTT mVCES mTiElt*f+ 

animal having been used in bo w^makirig in Western A^a, and^ perhaps^ also in Eastem 
Europe, seems far from remotcn 

Moreover^ a bow of elaborately composite etmctiuet probably of Atssyrian 
iirigin, was discovered in Egypt in a tomb of the XXVTtb dynasty* ^Tliis bow 1 
partially diasected to ascertain its structurnl details^ and it proved not otily to be 
hacked with layers of amews, but also to be fitted nlotig the " ventral surface with 
broad staves of black hom which 1 believe to be buffolo-horii.® A tranBvme Bpetioa 
of tiiifi bow is shown hi Fig. 8, 

At least, we may adout the of fm^oh~lwTn having been employed in 

the construction of sneb bows as that osaciciated with Odysseua, the enormous strangth 
of which would be tendered more credible by this supposition (aaauming, of course* 
that there wus also a powerful backing of siiiewa}. J know of Manehu bowSi com- 

^ A Poiufij^ Garit 1^3; de PaUaniotGffKt 1893^ G* M. 

Homiod, TAiUAmpojogrifT uii p 145, aiwl xUi+ ISOS, fK 510* tiantier, liii rv, 1004* p. 4!KS. 
li. PMagocy^ Tritmr S, Afiiesim Phitomphti^ xtI, pp 404, 405* 

^ QaotiiLg Von E&icr^ 18^ Y* KoEUL^r* 1ST5, ooil RutLmeyer, 1875. 

■ Tljli haw I obtained !itan PmfesaDr Petrie Bud gave to the Pitt Kivm Maseaiu. I 
described it fully m the /eum. Axihropu Soc., iiri* I807| pp* S10“2Sf>. 
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posed of bu&do-torn^ wood And amews, which would probably bflve defied the 
stirength ami aHU even of Odyssetia himfieU, or of Teuoei, the SaJammian^ or the 
Trojan Pbiloctetes ! 

To be sure, the acceptance of the auggestJon that it mny ba¥e been the honiB 
of the bu^alo and not of the goat- wMch fumiabed an important element in the 
atructnie oi theaa Homeric bows, iiivolvea the repudiation of Homer’s picturesque 
tale of the hunting of the wild mountain goat by Pai^aniB and the ruse made by 
the latter of his trophy. But I have already point-ed out the praqticsd difficnlties 





tio. ODlcrUfHTX aoW% imDWTNfl 

THW Stt4PS ABflVMBO 1!C TltM 
AITD ^ TiTH amniia stat^ e* 
LESUTU fSTHt^o) fiO rSfCTIXa. FITT 
BIVfiBS lUOiHKeit. 



no. la—FaaatAW comtobite how* ncuisiT- 

tjHO IXTUHHX REFLEX DUBTATVRE IH THE 

ir??eTHirso state, c, 1^. fftt juvjuniift 

irCSEClL 


which militate against- acceptance of this poetical cmbelliebmcnt and call for an 
nttemative rendering. 

Whatever the particular kind of horn employed may have beeUp 1 think that 
there can be little doubt that the bow^s of the Homeric sagaa were comjMmte^ einew- 
backed bows of the Asiatic type. Apart from the feaaon^ which 1 have already given, 
there are others which lead one nnmiatakably to the same conclmaotn 

The frequent repetition of the espresaioiLB rofop TraXltrravov^ djitiXa Tcfa 
and ro^, as applied to the bow in its midrm^ state, shows that the 
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boiff of 0dy38€iiK, lit any mle, wiw rtjtsted wten in a po&itkiii of rest ; iDid the 
laid upon tliia cbaracteristio suggests that thU reflexed curve of the unstrung 
Ixjw was a very marked fcature^^ 

.Eachylua (535-4&G B.C.) mentiooa the iraXiW&ra in his Ckoepkori^ 

l&O, Le. the “ fefleied fkvthiiui bows/' being a periphmsiH for rof-st, the bow 
being identified wjtli its misailea. Scythian arthers {rofertm} appear to have been 
employed as police at Athens froin 4fl0 ft.O.s Sophocles (49fi-406 b-c.) also refers 
to ^a\Iirrova (Tr. 511). The terms and MftTnJXa are also applied to 

bows which were strung and reiidy for use, bo that these adjectives may refer to 
bows whose nutlineg were sinuous both in the unstroug and in the strung state. 

Kow^ this backward'curving of the bow in the nnstrung state la a feature pecu- 
liafly aasocsiatod with hows of cowijwrtte constructioii, and is mrely seen, and usually 
only slightly marked^ in an^e-atave and compound bow. Nearly all the Asiatic 



no. 1L—Bdw mffift ivrKn nti crcriD^B bow roav. 
on A oerm OF noLXTAXRcs or riaoaMUS- 

ooinpoarte, sinow-baekad bow are reflexed (waXtWoi/fl), Home of them to a very 
remarkable extent, which would not be possible in bow of simple stmeture 
(Figs. 9 and 10)p Usually^ when strunfft the^ bows assume the weD-known ” Cupid 
bow curvature [Fig* 9), a shape frequent^ reprtiseiited in ancient Greek art i 
this fact indicot^ a huniliarity with bows of composite stfucture {Fig, II). 

Another point to be noted is the statement tevK'^^pi^ ^ija t6^v in the 

description of the drawing of his bow by Pandarus [lUt^, iv, 134). The term 
KVKXirrspi^ BUggesta that the bow* when foDy drawn^ was strained almost into 
circular form i a poetic exoggeiatioiL, no doifbt^ but evidently intended to convey 
the idea of a very high degree of curvature, such as well-aLnde eompraiie bows can 

^ C/. Jiitfd, TiiJ^ 2m ; K* m ; srr* -W; UtrcdoiuM, vU, m. 

^ Of. Tm Q. ToDlmr, The OkMphori c/ JSaBk}flii§, 199h P* 
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well auBtabi, while howa of ointple stmeture would bimk under the strain mvoKTd 
in such extreme bending. Wc may compare Virgil's doeoimt of the ehooting of 
Arraus by Ulnrui^s *" valkyrio," Opis xi, e5&--061) i '— 

“ infmsd tetendit ^ duxit donee mmUa emrenf se 

capiiti. , . 

Here we note the same exaggerated bending of the bow “ till the ends met/" which 
Is eoniparable to the KvxXaT^pii; i>f Homer. It is notewarthy that in this 
[»assage fas also in Mneid, ati^ TT^, ** ^picula forquebal Gottfpiitt cornu *") the 

word ronm la used lor bow, instead of aroum^ iniggesting that the bowa in question 
were made of, or, more probably urith, Horn. Compare O^qd (Met iv, 303) '*fiecteniefn 
corn™/" la like manner, Anacreon (Ode III) m equivalent to Toftrv— xipa^ 

piv ov Se xapBifiv So^ too, Homer {Iliad, xi, ^185) xipq 

uyKak, and Thetu^ritna f25, 20d). 



b. 

Fiu. !£. 

tt—sow IS now-OiifiM, ON A fijLirui GDIS or ijiYTiffiAa. ftfua. FoimTU cmrruav s,o* 
b — BOW nr bow-casn. on a srrxEiAN tasb rfiOAi nnxiiTeWiTic. s. aosaiA. 

Again, os I have already quoted, the bows both of Paudarus and Odysseus were 
kept, when " off-duty/* in special bow-cases. This also suggests very strougly that 
these bows were of compOBito construction, since the use of a protectiiig how-case 
prevails wherever compuoite bows are employed (among the ELakimo, American- 
Indian and AHiatic peoples), while a bow-case is but rarely associated with a single- 
stave bow* Among Asiatic arcbere the bow-case is frequently beautifully decorated 
jfapvrh^ of the (Wyaaej). The bow^case, which sometimes held the 

arrow'a as well, ja referred to by variouB Greek and Latin authors tmder the num^ 
ytapirro^, To^7}fcq, and where it U represented in painting or eculpture, 

the how contained in it is clearly a cmtjitmSe bow, as judged by its ^pe (Fig. 13). 

That Odyascus did not core to laic Ats bow to sea with him on his travels (Odyssey, 
xxi, 39) mayp perhaps, hare been due less to his sentimental dedre to preserve it 
as a memento of his dead friend Iphitus (as stated hy Homer), than to the practical 
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ncC'&Kfiitj of pTotcctixig thia ilel'irat-^ weapon, iroin deteriDration by daiiip atmosph-ere, 
by which compwjflito liowa ace specially liable to be aflectecL 

Further, the boiv of Odyspeua was. at the ^^lIgge6ti^>£l of AntinimB, subjected Ut 
special tTeatment—wacmiiig and greasing — in ofder to render it inore supple and 
amenable . d^kTrmv lv6a Koi SuSa ^vp6^). This nlso b reminhcent 

of the careful preparation undergone by A^atic entnpoaite bows^ whereby the horn 
was softened and suppled by btiat and the sinews were rcudered fnlty elastic^. 

Odysseus himseli examined the bow very cjirefully^ t^^ting it to see if perchance 
boring grubs hud eaten into the horn (Tttpw/iejw? h^ffa icai xipa Itts^ 

lino 394). If one may judgie fcom the remains of ancient composite bows found 
in Bgypii the homy portions of their stnicturR were specially liable to insoet 
attacks. In some inEtunces the horn lias been entirely eaten n-way. The sinews 



rm. IX—:^PTnQD of jjfinxsr courositF bows. 


o^moM A scirrm^B xubctboi tAsa raoii kou objii^ sceas 

b — ^FSOM A OBKan rAIHTID TAIK IB "EHU LOUVUM. C—FOOM A TtLEBAH OOIN^ 


abO| though to a lesser extent^ were attmetive to insects, the wood alone Beeming 
to have reabted their attcDtionH. ^ 

The fact that considerable knack, as wel as streagth, was required in atrin^tiig 
the bow of OdySBciLft^ b another point in favour of eoinpaaite construction^ as it b 
certain that greater afeill and dexterity are called for in stringing the strongly reflexed 
Asiatic bows, than are needed for any bow of siniple or “ smgb-fltave ” type* 1 can 
speak from cxx>erience and know how di^uk and ibky it is. 

If we compare, m Anuchin^ has done, the prevailing method adopted by Oriental 
archerB in etiinging Ikjwb of composite bnild witli some of the Ancient Greek renderings 
of the pctxieps as applied to bows of iimitnf nhape^ we see at once that the action 
was flimiiaF. The figure on the fanions Kul OImi vase of a Scythian archer srtringiBg 

* B« luj paper m tlie lount^ xafI, plate Li t hJao Von LnKihan'B f/eficr 

ijen JifUktn p. 19X 

^ Lul: I McrtCQW, 1337* p. S3. 
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tin bow, showii the bow crookecl between the lege, the upper end being forcibly drawn 
back to umet the loop at the end of the bow-etring (Fig. 13 , a). Compare with thiis 
the figure taken from a painted Greek ™se in the Louvre (Slg. 13 , A), and with that 
on an Ancient Theban coin (Fig. 13 , c), and it wilt be noted that the method is the 
flame in all tkreo casea. Thk k not the process usually applied to bows of eimple 
coustructioin but it has prevail^ among the Eastern usera ol the oompostfe bow, 



^ B C 

li. — ONK BSD OP jl PROKILK HOW, fxrh^ OP FXEsiAs oamne, roirpm Aa? naLKUA, 
Batnr. {aoiKAs ranion) 

A, 1»A3!BaAL PTEW i Mt VK^TftAlj VIRW ; O, pnin^AD VTBw. 

El — WOQDEJf CO&fi ^ PtLiTXa op BOtCK Bl^CTASTTfO TUB OOHB ASD BEAHJNCI TBS ■ 

£ = STATB OP HpBif COVBMSO THE VMWTRAL BTJBPACE ; 4= BSMAISfl OP arprSW-BAQIIHO. ' 

who we aide to string very powerful bows in this manner, though conrideiable 
dexterity wiw requiml- 

Theae are the principal reaa^ which lead me to urjje tJ»t the two bowi; specially 
referred to hy Honier wore not o^ hom ohnte, the only material mentioneej 

hut were of cotupofflte build, b. which bom, wood and sinews were combined as 
esaentiil component oieroents. This diagnosis is the resnlt of a comparative and 



















m 
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amtomiciil study of anmont snd loodGm howB, ^nd oa arcticological, Pthnological and 
zoolugicaJ gmuEck this c<aicliisiQii to me to be mevitabk. 

That tilts Gnn^k?, and, for that matter, the Etniscana and the BomanFip were 
familiar with exotic typcft of the composite bow, is evidenced by their baving fre^inently 
depicted bow-furma, which ma only have bepp practical if a sin&w-^buctiijg were 
employed as reinforcenient. Presumably, these composite types were derived from 
the x4siatic region—from Aida Minor, Mesopotamia, Pemia or Scythia. The latter 
region appenns likely t-o liave been an early distributing centre for the composite 
bow, southward and westward, smee the ScythiJiti s ware portlcnlarly famous aa 
archenEi and undoubtedly used this type of bnw^ Cyaxares B.C.), King of 

Media, is saiil by Herodotus 73) to have retained at his coart rertain Scythians 
in order that, they might give instmetion in the me of the bow*^ 


F10- i i5 «—EOSBjIU n tOUOSBOES)^ XmO of FF&SlAt nOKffifI BUTTAIiDIS, fboh a 

SASssmnie dish mx cASiBirr am mIoahJhBh, fahis. (iZ’eiw# Arth/ologique, :^ijr 



A fragment of a oompoHitc how^ dating to Ihe Eoman peiind, found at Edmt^i 
in Egypt, was given to me by ftofesaor Flinders Petrie in IS07 for the Pitt Bivers 
Musenin. This fragment testifiefi! to the influeiice of the nortliEm typo of how upon 
that of the Persianfl. It consL^s (Fig- if) of the nock-bearing end of a bow, built 
up with horn, WiXid and dnews, overlaid with plates of bone, and difieia markedly 
from the developed Persian hows of later times, but coTre^ponda closely with a 
representation* of a bow' in the Iiands of King Choflro&i 11 {Kho^u II);, who 

^ AL a Ifttw tiksn tlte Hamcrir in SIS inCri DidnS* the Ferwftn Kiog» inysdcd 

Gm» from Piifala, and leaahed the lower Danube daring hli so^^kd ** SeytiiiiJi" invMitm. 
Later nn, Mc^Lazub, om of his generals, conquered the mLncion Ko-boord, mid MoceilnDia 
oame nmlef the Penian ruku 

* On a disk In lIh rohlnet iJm MfdoiUfti, Pami Bevm drekkilo^ui^ xU 

p- 242. 
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coiMjiLiered Egypt mrly in the eeventh c^ntiuy a.d. (Fig, 15 J. TIiih type of bow 
Hbow^i afiirtity with bow-fonns ^bich charactamtic of N,E. uud Central Asia, 
particularly with Find Manidiu esrampleB. Thoeo Yaguely deHncd and. 

imperfectly identified people, the Scjrliiana/' if not theniselvea of Mongolian 
ongm+ at leaflt appear to Jiawo had contact with the Mongolians of Central AriSj and. 
we may rea^nably asanme that their ty^ie of how was influenced by that of peoples 
Eving further to the Maat and N’ortli. The wide OYentmning of the Aidatii: regions 
by the Sej-thian nudeis probably was a material factor in spreading both thek fame 
as archers and their diarsrcteristic type o| huw» 

The peculiarly uneqttaj Funws of the two Hmbs of the Scythian bows were noted 
by the Pontine geographer Strabo^ (about the beginning of our era), who compared 
their outliDe, when strung, to that of the Black Sea ■ the two large unsymnictrical 



FiGp 10 ,—auwa wrTH vjfSYTiaiwrBicjkh oiritYia. 

mOM A aaFRESBBT^TIO^ OP 4Jff AUA£DN OW A OHBClAlf \'A3K PKOli CANtBO. BHITl^a 

MuSKClc. ixix, p I3fl.) 

&—PBOM A nonen of mnictUins P4i7fTiaj ok & obegtak (RmempL," HtMLEHispa r 

wjLPpiss/' leoi, p. 540 


riyrthern bavK of ’which fewrubl«l tUo curvas of tlie bow, while the relatively straight 
southern coaat suggested the bow-string. Others* have litened the ScytMan bow 
to a very early fona n| the Oreek in which the durves were iinayttiitictiical. 

This ftsymnietrT is indicated ia laony of the ancient Greek pictorisl renderings of the 
bow, in whipli the two limbs of the bow are represented as having unequal curvature, 
one limb being more strongly fieied than tJie other (Fig. 16 , a and 6). Figures of 
Hercules occur on Tlicban and otlier coins sLowijig a bow of this aajtnmetrical 
coin|ifwItf; form, and It has been suggested by lUcb that this may be the bow received 
by Hercules from the Scythian ebepherd Teutanjs (Fg. 16 . 6 ). Theocritus {Idt/ll, iMi) 

^ II, V, 22 . Of. Aminisjii]* ManfuUjntts, Ktnttn ( 7 fx(amn, nil, oh. S, 

> (?/. Rict, Did. Aaman and Orest Anii^rjt, 1(173. AtlietuaiB, qugting Agatbon 
eomparoi it with tbe Greek £, but the particnlu' Icrm of thiii Tetta- ic not stated. 
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iFiiggefitfj tkat this wafl m. TJiifl a^ymmttriiiiil curvature, which \e very coinnioiily 
noticeable io tho A^siatic conipo&ite bciwB of leceot thues^ vfua^ 1 believe, out uitentJoiLal, 
but due t-o the difficulty of building up the twti litnbB of a bow of cotupuaiEe struct ore 
as to give them et[uaJ strength and flexibility. 

It ia gignifle^t that the tnoat renowned archerg among the Greeks had their 
homes near the seu i?.ouet &, and were, thprefoie, specially acccsslbk to foreign influence, 
Myflgeug iuhabiteil ithaca, Philoctetes, Motmt Hermoeti.^ and Leuinoa, TtMicer 
Salamis, Merioneii Crete. 

To euni up briefly: from the evidence wiiich I have given, and which could 
easily be ehibortited further, I thiot that we muRt ossmne that the Homeric bows 
specittllj rtdened to were oI the Asiatic iy-pe, having a central mipportlng core of 
wood, a stout layer of hoto glued along the ventral” mxrfaee^ and a powerful 
** bjiicking of longitudiimlly disposed flinewa. That only the hom ahould have 
been vigible externally ie perfectly In keeping with the pmctice oE the bow-makere 
of Central and Northern Asda, and also of Turkey, who leave the hom exposed, 
while covering and conceaJing the more delicate akew backing and the lateral imrglDi^ 
of the bow with a protecting sheathing of hark or leather. If Homer only tefers to 
that tnaierial which could be seen, and was unaware of the other essential stmeturaJ 
details, wo con hardly blame him—a poet among a people whose practice of archery 
was relatively limited—since m far more recent times a similnr omission to refer 
to the smew-backing may frequently be noted in descriptions of Turkisb anti Persian 
bows,* in which atliiBlon b made to the hom but no reference is made to the sinew 
romforeement, although the latter was certainly an essential fcauire in the structure 
of rtiwe hows. The poet's lack of detailed knuivledgc of bow-constmction b paralleled 
by a similar ignomuce exhibited by artis^ts in ail ages, whose tosograpbic errors 
form in tbemselvea n cnriDiiA and intercating subject for study* 

Finally, the probability of the reflexed “ hom ” bows referred to by Homer ha ving 
had an Oriental porentiige, aeems, as fiome have suggested, to be reflected in tiho 
legendary origin assigned by the Greeks to the bowr and arrows ^ According to 
Pliny {Hist. Ntit. vii, cap. 57), the Greeks attributed the invention of these weaiMjns 
alternatively to Segthes^ son of Jupiter, and to Perses, son of Perseus Arcum et 
Scffthen Jovis filiiim, nlii sagiftas Pmen invmisse dicuiit 

The names of these legendary inventors have a familiar ring in comiEetion with 
ancient archery, and suggest very strongly that the origin of the iu_^H:h nmy be sought 
in the actual derivation of the Greek composite bow from the Sc}H:hiaiifi or the 
PersbuiH, two peoples who were «qwcLally renowned in antiquily for their skill Lu 
archer)'. 

* tpi B&rbuM ( 15 l 4 )dii 9 cdbia s bow ae&n at Uimnz, Fcraaan GuUi aa tnadc 

ql buflalo's horn and stiff wc€d« ptunted and ^ilded.^' similar incompk^to dcflcripttoaz could 
bfl qooted from nrnqh later wiitm. 
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IIETBBODOX TEIBES OF ASIA SILffOR* 
By the late F. W, IlASLuoit- 
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I 1. iNTKOBUCrORY, 


Professor ton Ldschas^ m bia Huxley Ljcture on Sarl^ InAabitantt of Asia Afiwar » 
has clime much to bring order into our ideas of the still insufficiently known ethno- 
lo^e&l and rcligioiiiB diviMons of that country* Hk studies are based mainly cm hia 
personal observations, and his point of view is for the moat part that of a physical 
anthropologiKt. Hia predecessoni in fiekl work, dealing generally with narrower 
areas, have produced a great mass of literature, scattered or in some difficult 
of accoaa, and no serious attempt hna been made to approach the problems involved 
from the historical side. It therefore seems wortli while at this stage to bring 
together the scattered material of explorers and collate with it such historical 
infonnatiou as may be gleaned from printed aotireoj with the object of presenting 
in one view a summaiy of the facts at our disposal and the probleius they suggest 
for the investigntion of future espJoreiB in the hletoiy, and particularly the religious 
histoiy, of Anatdia* 

European tiavellere in Asia Minor, mainly cbifwical arclueolDgiets and very Boldoni 
orientalists, are generally better acquainted with Christianity than with Iskm. 
Consequently, the divisions of the Christians arc more obvious to them than those 
of the Mahommodan populationa. By mciat the latter are regarded as a single 
whole, and any divergence they may notice from orthodox ^unni ptnetioo suggests 
to them that the population in question has been aflecicd by Omstianitv, that is, 
it represents an originally Christkii popuLilion half-converted to Islann This 


* [My tiubuiil Utft this artiela la so unStiiBhed aaudittnn. Shortly betorn his d»th* hu 
npreated a doubt m Id whether it ulioiild bcf puhlUhed, but aa itlDiw snd war conditions W 
cwpimlcd iiua for miuc than three yean from Jus MS., he apohe trem niemoi^' only. It ba» 
Mtttned fo me that Part I oould be pablkbiij as ft Blood anil that a litllo editinp, auHitly in LEia 
form of re-arrangunEut, would render Part IJ also euitihle for pnblicatfoa lliia baa been dene, 
but as my hiiahand wished the article, £f puhliahed, to bo re-prinM sa a chapter cn hia book. 
Sfwiitt m Httif T'arIrHA Papufar 1 should bo ^mtefuj for any sogg^tioDS or 

eriliainns wMah would aaaiat me in remoririg btemiahoe from tho article before eta dual Inoorpore- 

tton in tUs book, Ltilteniaddremed to me o/u Newnhani Colleue, I’ambridEe, will be forwarded 

— 

' J.R. A„&r, JiMf. jcU, 2:tl I. 
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archi&ologirally attTnctivc theory m especially dangerous in ao £ar iia it Inttucbes 
antJiropijlcigical questions, siiice the euppoeecJ converted Chriinjane are nnturally 
Assumed to be a pre-TurkiBh, and, in deiault of evidence to the eontrajy (which is 
never forthcoming), an aboriginal population. 

The archesoiogiet^, then, imwaly on the evidence afforded by rehginii, hold that 
(1) the heterodox tribes liie c<mverted Christians, and they gladly accept the theory 
of the anthropolo^sts, based mainly on craniologyi that (9) the Leterodos tribea 
are abodginah The oiientaliste, headed by Vamb^ry^ deny fnith these stutemente, 
holding that the peoples concamed are mainJy of Turkisli blood and comparatively 
recent immigrants from Westeni Persia or beyond. 

As far as rcli^on is conoemed, the main purpose of tha present paper is to 
einphaiska the fact that, though cryptio-Ctristiaii& cxifit in Aaia Minor, many, if not 
most, of the unorthodox practices obtaining amongst tribes supposed to liave beau 
originally Christian, are in fact to be referred either (1) to the primitive stratnm 
of religion, which survives m superstitiniis practice amoag Christians no less than 
Mahommedaos, or (2J to the Shia branch of the Mahcnmiedau faith, which, though 
orthodox in Persinp is to the Sunrw' Turks quite as iniich outside the pale a.s the * 
Christianity of the Armenian is to the Gnjek or vice v^i^d. 

It is probable that many Turkish tribefl, pairing thrmigb Noiiheni Penda on 
their way weatwarda^ first met with Islam in the form, so that the Shia religion 
may be conshicred to some extent as the Unk between paganism and Mahom- 

medaniarii. We can certainly prhnt to a period during which a Shia^ nr nt least a 
Persianking, form of Islam was prevalent, together with a culture [leri%^ed nlmti^ 
exclusively from Persia, in Central AsU Minor. 

Very considerable confusion hos also arisen with regard to the hetemdox tribes 
of Asia Minor owing to a vague and inaccurate use of tribal and other nnme^. It 
has b4?en more or less assumed that, whatever tbeir original signifiesnce^ the names 
Yourimk, Turcoman, Kyxjdbftsh, Takhtadji, Bekfash, cte^, are on the same footing 
jLud have ethnological significance. An examinatioa of what has been written on 
the tribes in question leads to the condnsion that some ol these names dcDote, not 
ethnological, hut religiQUs and other divisions. Thus, of the names cited above, 
Youronk^ In itself deniitea no mote than the jinmndic life of the tribes so designatedf 
while Tuicomim is a tribal name wrongly used to cover a much larger division of the 
population. Takhtadji (" wnodcutter "J is esacntially a caate-name^ ICvxvIlpasti 
(“red-head ”) in n nickname for a widely dbtritmted rdigiom sect, while Bektaah 
designates members of a religions organisation within that aeet. So far from these 
categories being mutually exchudve, it would be pcsfjible for a Mingle peri 5 on to come 
under all of them. 

^ Tfc. = to wqJk. Thp word " Votiroolc fitot oflfld, as far sb I cat diecover, 

by Rycitit fffwt of if* ; cf. Poeocti-* Biscr^ of the EatH IX, iir 108 ) c£ thn nomad.# of 

the TrmiL 
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§2, Tub YousorKS. 

The tenu YouruiEk lua laog been lecugnicHM} by etliaulugist? as of very wide 
and vague application; in itself, as we have ctaid, it siguiTies no more than ** nomadic/’ 
Dr. Taakyroglous of f^inyma, wbom^ profesEiian hoe given lilm imuBnut opportunities 
for intimacy with the Yourouks of his iPthtyaf, is the only writer who has dealt with 
the Anatolian Younnilcs as a whulp.t eutiinemtes no leas tlian eighty-eight tribes 
of tliem, varjidg greatly in size and tmpoitance and diatribiit(‘d over all parts of 
Asia Minor,® Hia lint, howev(?r, does not profess to be complete, though, if we eJtcept 
the short list, of tribe* in tlie Aidin eihiyp; given by Vamb^r)-.* it is the only attempt 
to collect ylnatolhin tribal names. As the pamphlet containing tlijx list is inncces- 
flible, the list is given in foil below,* together wkh some tribal mimes collected by 
Langloia in Cilicia, and, for comparison, a list of Turcoman tribed given to ?Ciebulir by 
Patrick Russell of Aleppo. 

The Yourouk tribes bear for the tmist jiart penHtnal nnmea, presuuiablv 

ol uneewtmt chiefs, with r>r mtliout the adjectival tiuiEx -it. Examples ore Duurgout, 
Ahmedli, Cueuk Mouwili, Shicldi. It is signibeaut tluit the chief of the latter tribe 
bears the .snmwite Shichli Baba Zude (“ Son of Father Sbitbli (.Hher tribes bear 
nauies apparently denotbg their kobM. as Akdaghli {“ ol the White Mountain 
and Roumli, or «.haracteriiitics os Katchar (“ mnners ’*), Tash-evli stonehouae 
men Bolnilndjeti (“ slim-figUTed men **), Sari Ketchi-U (" men with yellow goats 

Tnwes of early divLrinns of originally united tribes are [imbably to be seen in) 
the numeToujs tribjil names running in poita. Hticli a.s Sefge- and Keles-Katchar, * 
Kara- and Saii-Tekkeli, Kyzyl- and Kata-Ketchili, Colour-epithets, such as Kant 
('■ bhnrk Ak C* white ' K^ifl (" red &tri (“ yellow ”), and Guetti {“ blue ”) 
an* pruliably in all cases taken fpcmi the natural colour or distinctive markings of the 
florks of two divisicins of the sutoc tribe; this seeius clear from the twcnircniGe of such 
namiw as Ak-koroimlu sAec/i tribci), Aladju-knyomilu [spatted sktxp tribe), 

K^-zyl-ketchili (red jpat tribe}, etc. 

Some of the Anatolian tribe-iuunes occur also further Elast, as Odemish in Merv* 
and Kengerlu in Tran6caucu.<iia J Prom the Katcluir tribe, which is also to be found 

t U.^il rwjwvunK ([III, 4bj. Athens, Tterp is also a French tnuuktion printed atSciynnu 

I Another in Getuian ia said In in Glc^, but I bare failed to trace the reference.—M.SI. 11.) 

* Tmkyrogtans, np.eit, 13 ff. anti 22: in view erf tbnnriea regarding the urigiu of the Zchebs, 

[ nut« on the latter ivage tbf name Zfiheith ; the aignifleaiice pf the namr. acema to be soutewhat 
similar to (hat of floAATira^t in Ureeh (ej, von Dicat, Reittn sad FeraeAsepea, i, 07 }, 

' l>at Tifixnmtt, Btifl (the names wiiich do not tijpire in 'rsakymi^oiis' list are marked hy 
an oaimshl: ,Selge Katchar\ Ketos Kntcbar, Kora tckkeli, Smj TekkeU, (>alchi Euoti, Faki 
Vourouk, Farwk. KyayJ Kctcliili, Kara Ectcbili*. Kborgonn, Bourkhau, Yd AJdi, Karin Karoli’. 
Karagntrhii*, Khtiah, Akdaghii, Nariudjali, Djabmr*, Doah Evli. t ’hcnnj. 

‘ P. 310 ff. 

\ omb^ry, cp. cli., 600 s but aeccirding to ^bakyrcigLouai Koula Katobar, Kelaa Katchar and 
Ova Katchar ora salK!! visions {muhafJiu) nf the same trtlie. 

* Ibokyroglous, 21. 


^ Vambiiy. B72. 
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ui Tfjm^iitLimakr wm descended the kte of Pereiii,^ Nadir Shah was of the 

AJjihar tribe of Khomssan, ifitt which the AnatoliaTi Afsham claim kmship.^ Of 
the Yoiiroidt tribes in the Aidiii vrbijf/ci enunicrated hy Vamb^iy, the Benukhan^ 
N^mndjali^ and Klrtiah still exist among the Central Asian Turcomarijs. Baiandir 
is a snbdivLaion of tile Goklea tribe.® 

A very large proportion of the tribal iiaiues mu he found also on the map of 
Asia Minor as viUa^ names, presumably diiuoting places where trihw or portions of 
tribes have ^ttled. EiXamples are Baindlrr Cshak, GdemiRb, Kenger, Tourgoutloa^ 
and many others. 

Though most of, these tribes are pastoral, some are addicted to other callings : 
the Katchar and Varsat are camehmen, many uf the Yourouk? of i^Tount Tdji iLfe 
wuixluutters, the Abdal, whom von Luschan identifies with the gypsies, a beggar 
caste.^ Other tribes are distinguished by their skill in oertaln crults, as the Turkmen> 
UaruLauduli, and Zili in carpet-weaving, and the Kenger of Adala (near Xuuiu in 
Lydia) in massage-* 

Ihe head of the tribe is called -ftp?/ or Sirikh^^ The tribe is subdivided into 
kabil^hs C" clans or iKwiA(?/lciJ (“ quarteifs/’ warcEs the kl;ter a word in common 
tifie iis a division of a town among the settled populatione, Divieious of the same 
tribe are fountl in widely-separated districts in Aaiu Minor ; evidence of such inpiltting 
up Is to bo found in the otcumnee of certain tribal-names all over the map. On 
the other hand, Bome tribes have a welUdcfined area within which their settlements 
ate thickly planted > Of thh the AiAhar tribe of the Taunis affords a notable 
instance*^ Siniilurly, the origmal home of the Farsak tribe in jVsia Minor j^eenis to 
have been the inoLintai£iou.>i region North-West of Selofke which their name* 
But scattered units of both tribes, to judge by the evidence of the ump, wandered 
fjtr. 

The languages c nr rent among the Wjurmiks are varied. They iiic mo^itly rough 
dialects of Turkish, among which those of Aiserbeijan and Jagatai have been recog- 
lliae^h’' Dr. Chaaseaud of Smyrna telL me lie h as found that Y'oiiroitks from dideri^iit 
part‘d (prettUninbly of the AiiUn even when they acknmv ledge kinship, are 

unable to imderBtimH each other. THakyroglous eays^ further, that some tribes 
8|)eak Kurdish, probably, that iioiiie nonjada are Kurds, and that the Abdal 
apeak a language of their ciwm*° 

’ Vamb^iy, S72, i Yamb^ry, m. * Vnmbdry, 394. 

^ Twkyrogloiw, fly. cit, 10. Vunb^r^' (p* !101|i ffsimd a QubdlvixiitHi taf il Ocntral Aaaan 
Ttirni-Oinao Iribr. *> niuned. 

* Tiakyifigloiis, 3T. ^ TatUtyrogloufl, 17. 

^ Omtiie^ Vordt!msitniJ£jmt*tion, ii^ 135 and map. Sen? aLo Ramsay^ Smpnsmmis, 10® ff,; 
Trtrhihfttsolie^, Rtisf/i, 14; Skene. Awaditl, IM; van Leimep, im ATinor, Lh 9fl, 

* Hsdjj Elialfa, tr. Armala^ 005, 

* TiiiJcyrQglotw, oj3. ciL^ 2±. 

11 Tsakym^ua, 26, whorv jwinplas nre given. 
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As to the TeligiDQ of the youfoulcB, on wlticli subject they are extremelT reticent, 
very* viuiiixl accounts have beeagivnn. Hiutumn speaks of them in Westem Minor 
S8 entirely withont religion.* Drs, TuakyruglnuH and Qhasaeaud, with their more 
intimate knowledge, concar in coneidenng then) (negatively) heretical. Some nomad 
tribcB are certainly Sftia,* while the Yourouka of Ly'cia are reported by Bent to be 
good Su mii MohomnicdanHThese discre [lant accunnts are intelligible only wh en we 
realise that the Yonrooks are not a homogeueoin! race, but a coUeedon of ttibcaaud 
etib-trihes which, oiiginnllr pagan, have fallen to a greater or leas degree under 
vorioiui missionary influences. 

It L) generally reported of Your oaks that drcuindijlon is not ueuatlv practised 
among them, and that when the operation is peifornied from motives of policy, 
they prefer that it should not be done by a Sunni in orthodox fashion, A aimilftr 
prejudice is Implied by the story quoted hy Tnakyroglouji* from the Turkish news¬ 
paper Httkikai ti> the effect that a Jew from the Dardanelles is habituallv invited 
by the Younjuks of Mount Idn to perfonii for tliem some ritual act of marria^. 
This is probably a confindoti, the same word (dayun) being commonly used by the 
Turkfi both for inniTiage and circumcision (propedy 

Dr, (Jlmsseaud tells me that when he bos operated on Youroiiks the feast was 
made several ifays after, and a kodja duly invited. It waa then explained to the 
latter that the opemtion hud been olmady performed, and his sctiiplcs silenced 
by a present of money. The object of this mnnmuvre is probably to ensure the 
proper disposal of the |tart amputated in order that it may not come into the 
wrong hoqiLt.* Similarly, Df, Chnsscaud tells me both Tourouk women and 

‘ J. Erdhilnd^t 24S^. 

■ (7- B, KUiott, Travtls, ii, lOT (TtirconriMei^ near AkEiusv) j Hfiilji Ktmifa, tr. Arnmm, C5B 

{TuiMnauiB TiBflr Trebiiwod }; 6S3 flim tif BoMrak = Kifiali«hr), Tins Afalivn *re Snnm 

(KArdiffes, Ta KofinwA^ 42) btiL cId rvat vp{I women. 

* J, R. Anihr, fji^.p 274 ; c/. vnn LuBcbuip ii+ 218 . 

* app^r^ntty ta liuliM thf* Peieiim word /c*r {tSffifiJ \a iijwid for botli tx^munles 

(FUfflio^, BieK ofRtliffutA, rtf. OTB), Fur the performincfl of the opontlon by 

nno-MiuiiliiuiJiA, Hip the aama p, 877* 

■ nf p. 878) ^the soem gtsufir^y to 

ho bomod or bianut, la a ui3tu|iJo.'^ At an unp^irml oiroamciaion in 1582 tko pii 4 -t 

ATuputAtnl wa» in a has to Uio Qofjen Motlieif [do yig^nore* «tr 

eondtfk, 27i. in ife Mezeray'H Ifiat r&j Turca, ii). In thft eeT€iitt;i?nt|i contnrj' tlif? Turks barnt 
H (AaiDD Eill, ^ Turlstp, 47). Amoni; Persia of tho same dnto awi galiinit ^.di^dunt 

dabalar nut ttfemmi* apt propiLnipi fxtriaaniebiiitir (EaphaoL du Eaisi d* Ptrat, <wl. 

Sobefnr* 77 b Snarlatdii ByTiaDtJoe in llit middJo of the lairt centuiy^ inites : " Thi p^pfjr 

oTi-TFraj ^ mt M TTir n^A^i tirCi no' wix^wriEmrti* " (KuK>^in^fPTTi*w?AiL'. 

iLi« 485). Oirniao Bey tftatoe that thfi part atppntAted is presented t* ihc parents on a plate, wJi^Tta 
they Fn retu^ pisofr the eiutoin&ry (Xm i^f I&3 Btrj\%thi3f 121)p Tha mitgi r powiar 

of the [joxt in 19 thm pfovod ; it might tie used ftotivety aq a charm or merely pnt out of 

harui> way^ TIib nicidarn Tujk^ ui town’* are aaid to be ray eorLlBsa in the Tuattor. doubtless 
r^aniin^ the ^npeKlitiona eonemied u nid wirw’ UJfif?; heoee po&ithjy the SLnjpli-fl of the 
¥QOrmikH, who are atill putkctiiiodq in tht malttir. 
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Turlrah mid wives ni towns are exceedingly BcrnpiilouA tli^% the placenta sLedd be 
property disposed oU Some Oappadochm Greeks bide the umbilical cord ol 
aew-botn children Lti a chink in the wad of chiiTch or schtiHi-b which enanrea that 
the child grows up devout or learned.* It is natural to compare the mm i I at 
superstitions about nail-parings and extracted teeth.® 

When a Sunni preacher visita the Yonrouk villages of Mount Ida duriiig 
Ramazan, he is lodged in the best tent and royally entertained^ but induced by 
a present of money to abstain from meddling with the Yourouks' ceremonies and 
from preaching and teaching.* 

All this merely shoAvs that the tribes in qijesticm arc not Smmi. Little has 
l>€^u e^tracteil from them as to the positive side of their religion. Accordiug to 
Br. Chasseaud^ the Yoqrouks liave an inidatioii ecremnny corresprinding to 
circuinoLsion at which he lias himself been present* though ho was unable to see 
what tcpok pUtce. Further^ their holy places — called,^ us all owr Turkey, riedea- — 
are frequently trees or btisheS:, not reniarkiLblc to the outside observer, which they 
hang with mgs ; certain springs, also not outwardly remarkable, are held sacred. 
On two occasions Dr. Chnsseaud, when in the company of Yourouks, waA prevented 
by them fixim drawing water at such epriup, though the did not extend to 
the Yourouks themselves. A Yoitrouk mountain^ult with a festival on August 15 th 
on the summit of Ida and vagnely connected with two giants (male and female), 
to whujii small offerings of money are uiadct has come under my owti obwseiv^atioiix* 
These hints, so far as they go* point to a primitive anlnnstie religion tdightly touched 
with anthroponioEphism. 

The Lycian Yourouke {as opposed to the heretical Takhtariji) are regarded 
by both Beiit» and ™i Lusekon^ as good Sunni Mahommedans : they have kodjas, 
the Koniii^ and circuoicision, say their five prayers, eschew pork and wine, nnd 
make pilgrimage to Mecca. In villages they assimikto themselves to the settled 

* On the iniportanoc! atUeb^d Ui the plmxnUi in Egj-pt and ptsewbero, tee SeljEHLann in Man, 

10 ll, OW, and In Ridget^n^^ 451. For Turkey^ Abbott, .Uacrrfoji^on fi'nlklar^^ 1^3. 

* Pimnuopoaloft, TiV ^lUnro, il, 

* FrMnnr iTabtyfj and Ihe PaiU oj fh^ Sotd, 367 ff.J ahovB that euperstitioiis eare in the di^pnaal 

of nails teeth in Trorld-widi;, the origiiml idea being to prevent theii mahcioiis lisp by sorccrcra. 
In Bwiua uLilrpHrirv^a mu wimra vontiut trlth nncli^B tMn{^ ia Mt liiidj', in fountains, 

in tlin ™rti 3 . or in a mmqius (ITiw. MittA. au, Rmun, fii, 27a). Por the .dperHtltion In A*ia 
Minor, soo White, Tmtis. Vi^. Init, KHii(l9OT), t5a; doHnuBcn. Soul of e T^t, 14T; Aiieli«- 
Bloy, Vo^gii, 71 (lints in nwsqoe wall at Augoni ii»pd Inr ('xtrnated teeth anil tnothaclie bo 
pured)f m Mssndoni*. AbUitt, f ofHsw. 214 ; in Lesbo*, Georoeakis ct Pinesu, 

FolJerLor€ ek La&Mt 33J. 

‘ flaiiiaf, np. 'niakyragioiifl. 32 : of. far PiTaian jianiadB Mnlcnlm, ffisf, of Persia, ti, 433. 

* Of. Leaf in Geop Jour. si. I&12, 37. The date seems nt first eight to be n link ?rith Chfint- 
ianlty. hnt it ihoiJd be notal tKat the game day (a a witehii*’feast in Georgia [N, W. ThoniaB 
ID ifOH, laoi, B7) and a Beklaslii feast In Albania (DHgrand flault AiAtmvt, 234). 

* Jt. ATilAr. 7iMf., IX, 274. 

^ Lifkim, li, 216. 
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po^tioB, U,„u«h » r«.» Sm^i ^ b«Te «.n, 

T’ 7“* 7 ’* *«"■ ■“■1“ 

m th. K„,u. tL, y™™d» cl Lprf. m ptobablp ol cm- 

puimtjvcly rEcenfc coiiverEion+ 

“ B- ™ *'’* “ IMe or no trace ciccpt raong the cijLfeocdlr 

peylbMb tnl».,»„bieb,.,h«lldi,cn»,.tje„g,b*; we do not Iran.-*h.tber 
n ™“ioMCinreatw(jrb «iiiciiigtbop«gnnnoinsd*. Kot era there nnp poiitive 

of Unttnuntp lh„„gl d., j, j, 

tre bnvo I^.nn to th, eonclraiioo flint, eecept where they heve been effected by 

fr/'.t'';";! o» "primitive" i„ raligioni 

nbet Ihot by race end tpeoh they tm leigely TnrhUh, end iney he rcgLcd 

“ ‘r- 

’’'“7' “ Ce“'“l i»i«. worehipped the eky-eod 

(T.nnp.„depmn ofoereh m.dw.l„; tbcyhednoprictlyct,.. That aeiL- 

(lit "*™7t7*"r'^ T *7' P“"“t ootepraheiuive lue of Axle 

beonin.. Bore or Icra permitted in b„, b«a fnrad w» th. 

ongintt elements of their religion, ami eFfiedallj^ with the cult of " Wgh rhesB '' 
ongina y oubtleas the ph».>es where the aky-god was worshipped, especialJv for 
ram, We oonseqaentlj tied that moimtnine fo Turkey frequently bear L^umn 
names, wfoeh are, or are said to be, tboee of soinU. When the*' sainfo’ names 

’ Voa LMehan, (i, 2tfi. 

^ Tsakyrtif^ ODS, Ili^l riutt^pm,^^ 35, 

Ky.;,7rrrs‘t;r.«7;^ 

*' ”“*'-W”Tl .~Ob.,h„Bere.ilwc* 

»7T;,r!;d":^:“' •’■*• - 

' On r.hp wetrd »e VamWiy, Xul/i^ <Ui T^rhy-Titiariteiu^ ViJkfs ?4J) ff ThiB 
!^aA!T ^ 73 ' * T'^ ' ‘ 'hhte,' cjx SiMhherg^Z 

n.l« ill *" '^"T’ '* -“-J- Th* tix« Turkish 

miHZ. ^ 

(the'dJ^l/riS H. p, ,3, tribe- cf .^rheiJ*o 

...noos^Tta Itiff il ^ hereditary .hiefe. 

uiiartfin of tht tribe F ■ i, ^ i"’’ *» shown at tha suou&er 

J" r,h- meaning r/, lUrn.ay, />.„«« m. 

Fit.. of Peatas (WMtn in T™., 

M IWtl IMK They hsve nitto ^ feriivtJ -t th* t„.inint:r soWit* hefd on mounUrin 
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jire iUj^o these of tribes, it seems probable that they are regarded as the eponymoius 
ancestors of the tribes concemed. In tribes still without a priefitly caste the tribal 
chief is the natural person to invoke the sky-god on behalf erf the tribe, and the 
eventual eonfusitm between the eky-god who sends rain and the tribal chief whose 
prayers induce him to »and is merely the eonfnflion between deity and intercessor 
which m familiar enough In Christendoin. 

The rainmaker-sheikh aud the magician or dervish are hardly diatmguishable^ 
so that we are not surprised If Tour Haesan Vdi^ the saint of the Ifassan Dagh in 
Cappfidocin^ and his tribesmen are said in folk-tales to have been derviahes,^ or if 
Ibn Batata^ aays uf Baba Saltuk, the tribal saint of a group of Crimean Tartars, 
that he was *' uaid to have been a diviner.” 

Tour Hassan seems really an historical figm^ known by a lucky accident to 
have been a petty prince ruling p^kft o£ Cappadocia about 1100 A.D,® The name 
of his tribe survives in Tour Hassardi, a village near Kirsbehr, the word being 
formed, like the majority of tribal tmmea in Tsakyroglous’ list, by adding 4i to 
the mMins of the eponymous chief. Of Ssltuk before he became involved in the 
Bektasiii legend, we knovf less, but here again the tribal name Saltaklu seems to 
be pEi^rved at a village near Baba Esld in Thrace and pOBsibly in Asia 
.Minor.* 

Tho tribe of Mentesh, which eventually gave its name to the kam of Moiiglda 
in Cuda, Clin be traced by villages bearing its name from the Siva^i district westward 
acT<^ Asia Minor. The eponyin Mentesh figures in tfaditinn* as the brother of 
Hadji Bektash, who was himself before the usurpation of his tomb by the Hourouh 
45cct/ no more than a tribal ance^r.. Bektashli ia a fairly common viUnge-name 
in till? difitriet round his tomb and ocoura sporadically so far west Cape Lee turn. ^ 
Not only Boktash himself but many of the seven hundred dervishea ” of his cycle, 
who oanie with him from EJiornssan at the bidding of Khodjn Achmot of Yassi 
for the convoTiftion of Etoum^® muiet have been tribul beci>es of the same kind. 

This grouping round tribal l^iaders seeing to be the bnsla of tJuj early Turkish 
polity : the tribal tie was not always one of blood, since powerful tribea or leaders 
included under their own name leas important allien. The tribe known from its 
leader iis OAmanli was a paUtioid combination of thU sort, and is said to have been 

* CAmoj et Tmd. Fop. ds tAne Mtneun, 212 ff, 

* Tr. KttiigBinctti, ii, 4JU, 445. 

* Anna Ckimnma, xlv, 1 ; c/. alsy Tomasekek, Shir. IFmh. Abxd.. PM. Hi^L OL, cxjri v 

viii, as. 

* See B.S..4.^ iiXr 20s. 

* Aabik Piwi a SMa in Brown, Tie D^rvijthrJt, 14L 

* pjftcoh. /)h! 11# {in Ahh. L Baijr, AL* xiiv, 1009). 

^ TIiIh viUagt: is at least Jia €«Tly ^ the Bevtiilnenth being meationed la the BrJtIdi 

MtiBeiim WS. Har]. 702L, /. 422 vsf. 

* l^vLi^ Traids, tr. von HaiUiaeTj 70 ff. 
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composed of WTen tribes, of whioU at least one (tbe Fanaak^) still ciiuta indepcDdentlj- 
as a Triunnk tribe. A aimllar political grouping in recent timfia is that of the 
Shahfiavand Kurds, which was formed aitidciallj and purely for political Teaaons 
by Shjkh Abbas of Peraia in the geventeentb century.* Such probably was the 
grouping of tribes round the Seljouk dynaaty, whjcb succeeded in attaining to a 
considerable dogreo of tnatterial civiUsatiion and political cohesion, dominating the 
greater part of Asia Minor. 

When the central power became weakened, however, the combLnation dia- 
integrated into flma.lJer territorial unite, resting probably on similar tribal grouping, 
which kept their nuines in some cases for many centuries.* The province ol 
Tckke (Adalia) is a tiotable instance. Tekks or Tekkeli is a “ Yourouk ” tribe 
in Asia Minor ^to this day*—the name ocouis also in (Jentral Asia—and the 
TekkoH^glou, descendanta or reputed descendants of the tribal eponym, were 
still important in the Adaha district as late as the reforms of 

Mahmoud Q.* 

Down to the reforms and centralisation of the early nineteenth ocntuiy the 
nomad tribes were allowed a great deal of liberty and were administered by their 
own beys* occasionally by strangeiB appointed from ConsUntinopIe.t They seein 
to have been toibiilKat and easily excited to rebellion. Their risings wem often 
fomented by sheikht, probably Perrian emkaorics sent over the frontier to einbaTTasB 
the Sultan. 

In the wooded moimtniqs of Anatolia and in the steppe land of the central 
plateau, notably in the dktriete of Bomuk (Kiishehi) and Haimaneli, where the 
natural conditions—thin soil and lack of water—are against pemmnent settlemeat 
the Yonrouks have been able to maintain thennsolves in compact maases without 
abandoning their primitive social eonditionathe mountAtneers turn to wood- 
catting and the men of the plains to herding. 

^ Hainmpr-EeUerT+ £fwt. Mmp. Ou., h 3^1. 

* Bent, Rtpfvn HriL A»i^, 1839 (N^eiwragtle)* Sect. H. p. 3. 

* AllniDdli (in ^nd Mimtesh fin Ltuia) njp probablo In 

iri64 the Vcrndtiij:i R^taziffni fAJbmV aer. HJ, toV ii, 19) mciitfCHn aa iEwdicLps fjJtmilie* ill Aaia Mfnor 
the Kyayl Ahmedli meroanh flSaroakha!! [>urcAdtii-J[ (KonitjMiifJ, mud 

(Unli (CniciiA), 

* S^stt Moopciing to TSafcyrOgluus, Jltpl rimpiit™!,, 15, about Xaili m tbe Aidia vilayel ; 

ASP butow, p, ,12), 

* Duiael. Terjriie ttAnit, j. »tk)j W. Tnrnor, Tour ii% iojwnJ, ih, 386 | BcauJoft, A'nrawunw. 
113 i CctckmlL TrawU, 185, 

" Pi^rtdectf ^^} 61 i ft nJiiof of th* fcfitKpts,'* Tam^n^ ts caontEciniid tu a feudatory 

of tliij KikfHmftnDgiou dyimaty In lLd time of Meuntd II (1421-1451) byfHniiiMcr (ififit Emp. 
Ofi.p iJ, 2881, TJi* Yaumitl^ of Ronniali in thp dj^teentb {lentury BTipplied^FL contingent *157,000 
ttwpfl tindiT tiiDjr own tcsdffrfii fPciry, Viiw n/ ih Levant^ 48). 

^ A Cucobhui^ Ahmn Hanaan^ wna appomtod VdiTodo of tho Aruitoliaii Tiucntann^ {bbo 
Ndowp p. 324) ID the ac«>Bntoen1ii finntniy (Hwhicct Kellfsrtp t^p, cif,, ^ 3iXI). AUm HAsenn^fl 
polftCM; At ttuj moderD V«lr Kupm fi nuntianjcd by Hadji Khnlfn^ tr. Armnin, 683, 
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Vj^tichis Rttrflmptft biave been made Ut break tip their soUdaiity aad wean thcTii 
to wettJeii lih^t the firrit by the impoftatiajj o£ KindSp^ the aeoond by the formation 
of t^}wn-reDtres. Many tovrns of the dktri<!l;s mcnUoned iseetii to be of teceot 
origin and aitifieial foimdutiuii. Ak Serai is a Sdjouk foundation of llTlj* Nevslielir 
waa louuded by Daiiiad IbmkLui in 1720,* and Ynzgat, the capital ol the Tthapanoglou, 
dates fioua the eighteenth eentury,* The two latter certainly are not spontaneous 
growths but artificial eettlementa.^ 

Tlie more backward tribes are still nomadic in the rest.Tir.tcd seiine—that h, 
they have definite Eumnier paeturages anfl fixed winter qnartent^ between whith 
they altflmttte+* The winter qiiartefs tend gradually to become fixed viUageSp and 
despite the miitual antipathies of ^*Turk ” and “ Youronk+**^ Ek)nie tribeu are aaid 
to be absorbed by towna.^ But government, preswiirt: hae not yet succeeded in 
weaning the TparoulC'^ from tbeir old life and their conversion t-o Islam is alao 
incomplete. 

In view of all we have saidj it would be surprising not to find among these 
hotorogeiieou 3 tribcfi great diversity In physical typCi as well as customs and religion, 
within the cestriotions imposed on them by their mantier ol life, and future 
investigators will perhaps do best to consider the tribes known as '* Yourook more 
as E^eparate than hsft been done hithertoF Their apparent and obvious simi- 
taritics, such as the absence of mosques^ relatively high status ol women,^ and 
hospitality^ are probably due to the habits of life shared by the whole group irrespective 
of race. 


Audend™. 

youfO!ii: Tribes acoonling to TsakjToglous, llrpl Fioopotiffuin^ 13 fi. 

(a) In the tiorth-weat portion of the mtayel :— 

.>lA;i^i : part at Koula, part at Simav in the adjoining of Brusa^ 

Akdji CAkT<f t) I about Attala as far aa At-idam 
Aitamaali : in the kaza of DemirdjL It has 50 tentH and 70 houses 
13,000 beastdp and pays 15,000 p. m verghir 

^ TllL^ Kurilii £1^ LhA tliiinliiJich distriDt art' (t'mQErt, TutTinit d‘Aitie, 253 ^ 

* It was fonnikd by Kilidj ArsIaQ in lITl (Ld^ Eoiterrt OaJiphaltit H9). 

■ Earninci^* Htii. Emp^ od. Heliert, xir, 11H\ Damad rbmhiin was nift-173^ 

^p. nl.p xiii^ aSS, 3uv, 

* J. Hamfiton^ i^i Jltia b of VuigELt. aa boin^ ** ninety yean 

old^" There was luiu^het rntti'cnpt in the ftftiee to Eiettle juimad Kurdii near Ynxgnt (H. J, 
Leticr^ fr^m ffrr 24a). 

■ None of tbcue towni is an itaporLsnt ui^ntTP jit the jiresesnt day^ and in antiquity the diairietB 
tn qusiit.inn eaiitiLiiied no townn of greal nulv, 

" Cf, the ncftuds of Adana» who winter there and miutnwr at Ci™™ (Langloni^ 23^ 

* RamHay^ ImpivMwAi, 101, 

* Women nre not oven anuinii i^nnat tribes t tJiia la cat^uriejilly stated ivamlidea 

ol tlii! Afahor (T^ Kd/44t]^i 42) ; the vuHing of women ii not in origiiiiJ Turkieb naage. 
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Arapii i ab<iut SftliliUt and exi;«Bd^ mto the vilayri of Enma. 

Farsok: bU ovBt tlie of Aidin. It is a Y^ty rioli and populoufi tribe^ 
counting If200 

Gveuk Mousali i in kaza of Demirdji, above the village of lodjikLer. It 
haa 50 hooaea and 50 tents, 
ffoursoum^; b the of Aidin and Bhirb. 

imCfi: abcnii Kamdt i it poaseascB 22 tent^. 

Kara Teikeli ; winters nbe^ut Smytu^, 

Kidchart at Sergtj and Aladidur, ext^dlng south aa lax aa KaaU. A large 
and important tribe divided into moAdtof, Koula-Kjatcharj Kelea^ 
KatchoTr Ovn-Katcliar, eto-^ 
iComA«i^: about Soma. 

Kyzyl KeichUi : at Frmar-Kiov, in the mtdir^tA of Sdenti (Koola). It baa 
800 tents, 60.000 beasta, and pays €0,000 pia'stres taxes. 

3faiiiii?li: between Akahehr and Salibli and in tlie vdayet of firusa. 
Narindjali t hmi of Rouble in the neighbumhood of Omour Baba Dagh 
up to EeuisLi. 

Sarotick: between UshaJe and Esme. 

Teikdi r between Nazii und Denkli, and in tbe of Bunia. 

Shekidti t Jtojff of Koula. Li has GO bouBes. 

fiAuJUi: winters at Ulubrirlu^ enmmera at Afioun Kara IIlBsar, It is divided 
mto ten (mdnding Arpat'ducUi, Kiaat-ohichli, Hadjisob), 

poasossea 70-80 tents and 2f)0 hoiwfl, and pays 15,000 piaatros taiea. 
TeAoAaf: in tbe sandjak of Sarpiihhan, 

Tduirik i in the kam of Konb- 

Td^hdji Sendiiii (nr Yangdji Bendit ); Soma and the mtayei af^Bnua. 

(6) Sofuth-weetem and other dtstricha of Aidin mlayet :— 

Abdal : tHuborlu and elsewhere. 

AMiffhli: abeiit Nazli 
Ak-kozali. 

Aiadja Koyunlu t up to Eimia, 
dUoA-dMi : mndjak of Sarontban. 

Seylikli. 

Brnni-tvuljdi. 

Boutkhan : also in of Bmsa. 

Dcde Karkinli : of Baroukhan. 

Ikridji : mktytis of Aidin and Brusa. 

Djmt : about Nadi. 

. Ampli. 

^ Ymxdbkrf^ Khotgoun. 

■ Vmaliliy adili Sdge EAtchar^ 
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Eski Yo^ftruk. 

Eshpek 

Geigel. 

G^^nisAi : Nazli to Monghla. 

Giudidjii Stadi. 

G\izd-hsylil abontNftdi. 

Harmandalu 

Uafkd, 

[ffHjedji ('lyi^Ct) t sandjak of Saroukhtm. 

Imir-haridji : sandjak of Sarookhon. 

Kamfak(jgl{m * viiat/^ts of Aidm and 
ifana^/cinit : Na^li to J^batta- 
KarayughdjilL 
Kilaz. 

Kioseltr: Nazli. 
tL\rli2.^ 

^ KislUerli : sandjai of Sartmkluin. 

Kodja-Bqfli : vilayets of Aidin and Bniaa. 

K^UIssUdi I also in the of Brosa. 

Mousathtrli ; smdjak of Sardtikhan- 
Mouzan : abo ra f.'diajct of 
Omourfi^ 

Smidji-Kamli (Saarfl Ka/wAi)* I about Naih. 

Sari-Kdchili. 

Tosh Evli. 

Tckambar : vUaj/ds of iidin and Bmsa, 

Tchipni l an impoitant tobo;^ scattered all ovef tht Aidin vUaffef, 
^ Tckitmi. 

TrkJtdi ; Nadi. 

Ttmdji 

% Yataganli { about Karagafedi. 

rrfHjitft- 

(c) Mainly in ii'iayci of Konia 

Ikmrgoui ; ImpoTtant tribfl, porhaps Mongolian. 

Pir/iglou. 

Risfan. 

Boumdi or Otimimli. 

, Tapanli. 
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Terhiani, 

Tv/rkmen. 

(rf) Baclpmvely in vih^ of AUana :— 

Berber, 

KarsanL^ 

Mensmendji?- 

S/kkadiU,^ 

AjidJtioiuil (habUat not npeciGed):— 

Imntdi, 

Kalabak. 

Kantidviik. 

Kdchili. 

MersMi. 

Nihar. 

Tansdi. 

Tehambav, 

Tchtbrekli (Kitrd 2 i>. 

Ze’fbekii. 

Toitfouks of Vilida Etccording to Lnuglois, Vetfoge en Citicie, p. 31 ff. 

Tahhvh i 

Baxb and H. Haadano^ltm with .*100 B. 

Kalauunlu with 30 fl. 

Knfafaalftltl with TOO T. 

Kara-tekdi with ISO H. 

Maleniend|i with 3,000 H. 

Pourog and Moiutapha-bey with 300 T. 

Soitiui and Kudjnngbu with 500 ] t. 

Tebeli with OOO B. 

Thorc^Inu with 300 H. 

Abana : 

Botudog^n wi^ 1,400 T. 

Diiaundarlii with 200 T> 

Dj<irid witii 1,200 T, 

Foreak* with 800. 

KoiH-hndjelu with 500 B. 

Koritinlu with 100 T, 

^Tbicw Ore, to Groths i VanliTasiftterim^itiini, ii, t4ahAnlHll'dtii»i4 of the Afsbor 

tribe. 

* Mentionod hImo by Boftmndim 4e la p. H. 
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Ymmda of CWcio^-coatimied. 

Adana — eoniinitei. 

Kciini-oglou with 3,600 T. 

KhoEanoglnn with 600 B. 

Sarkanteli'Oglou with 800 T. 

TAdjerlii with 1^00 T. 

Maba^s : 

Dj€djale witli 200 T. 

Hndji Kouyoimlu witli 120 T. 

KUaIq with 400 Tt 

Kttrda ofCUioia^ :— 

Adana (at C^ssarea in sumiaer) ; 

Afcbar with 3^000 T, 

Kar&lar witli 600 T. 

Karsanteli with J,300T. 

Lck ■with 1 DO T, 

Ffif ootnpftiison I add the list of aub-tribes of tbo Afslwra given, by H» fjrotbe* : 
AuwcAji/. 

Btfsdan.* 

Djedjdi Salmatily. 

Djreid. 

Far«ii. 

Hadji Mustafa Ali-Vtchak, 

Hadji Mustafa Redje UschtAc. 

Haijan AH. 

Hw-Usehah 

Jaidji~uacii^ 

KarsatUi/. 

Keiciii Uschai. 

Kirli. 

Kosan. 

Meletnea^i. 

Schabbach. * 

Tedjfrli, 

Tortn. 

t Somit KukIs an vouir an and tonw an uid to be YesidJ (lac^loU, 

toe* dL, p. S3). 

' Foriertuifntsi^tititk», u, 14B, n. 3. 

’ [SametimeB wtittotj BoadagbazL—HOLE.] 
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§3. Tee TuHCOMisfi. 

The word Tiutmen (Turc-omiiri) Bcejm propfidy applied to an iii]|tortalit tribe 
of tile Youmuk {^lup. Thi^ tribe k widely di^ftributed, being found m the dbtriGta 
of the Bitbyoian Olympofi, Dineir, Konia, Sivas and e\ieii Cypnia.^ Dr, Cba-saeaud 
cotoiidem tliat the teno denotea n markedly Mongolian type tmd ia i^Tinnyrnoas with 
Tartar.* The Turkmeiui with w^hoiu he h acquamted are heid^iinien by calling, not 
rich, and frequently servLng other 

This taUiea with the atx^ount given by BurckhaTdi® of the TtircomanH ho knew. 
He divides them intf^ five main tribes, namely^ the “ Hyhanlu ** with thirteen irub- 
tribe«, the ** Jerid with si^ eub^tribes, the “ Pehluvanlii/" the "" Hishwons ” with 
four Huh-tribes, and the “ KarasliukU/^ Of these, the " Karaabukli " are a mixed 
tribe of TurtoJiiaiiJi and Arabs, living near Bir on the Euphrates. The Pehlivanb are 
the most numeidua, while both the Djerid and the Kiali wans are moim nunieioiia tlum 
the Rihanli, who have 3,000 tents, each containing two to fifteen inmates, and 
muster 3,510 horsemen all told. The Peldivaiili and the KihiLnIj ore tributarv to 
the Tchapanoglou^ the Djerid to the govemora of Badja^ze (Baias ?) and Adana , 
between whicli they five. TTib Rkhwans also are now^ tributary to the Tehapaiiugloii, 
though formerly to the governor of Besna (Bebesneh ?) oEar Aintab< The Pehlivonli 
drive sheep aa far as Constantinople^ and their camels fomi almost excluaiveiv the 
caravans of Smyrna and the interior of Anatolia. The Rishwans ore notorioosi liarr?. 
If Rihiinli families diidike their chief, they join anotlier trilie. Some of the 
Pchlivanii have long been cultivators, hut the HLbanli employ/efloA^r to cultivate for 
them. 

But the word has for Jong hud a wider signification, eatactly correspondiiig to 
the ordinazy use of the word Youmut, i.e. it denotes nomudio opposed to settItMt 
Turku. The word is found with this meaning as eariy ns CSnEomus* and is still 
so used by the modem TurkaA 

* TsakjFQ^oas, op. ciT., IL 

* So Tjaakytt^louif, 31, tob LusohiJi^ E. In/iL. xfi. 327. ftnil van Lconitp^ TtarvLi i« 

A*ia h 

■ Tmv^ in App, I, pp, 833 fi. 

* F* 13 Ip; c/. DuHuigt'^a aoia #nJ £oc. LeuncilaviiiB^ Pandin€^^^ I 61 ; KamoaVp Hist, 
fkog. 2l3j aiiui C<i„ ajid Bisk.^ 606. 

^ T^akyro^oiifi [op, H) gays dial thn words XuiiineQ,'' " Yooroiik^^' Gtllchchqii 
1^' to move house; Kotche ii tiin TiircemaTi wunl for oonuid according lo 

Vambtiy^ op. cii^ 3S&) are nsed by the Turks indJBcrlminateiy for nomads^ tksi the last 

imphta a tkihe oo. the uiovc. Tuxkii and Turkuoians arc disticgiiijihed by Eladji KhuJIa, 
Armaiu, flOO. 
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Anjiexnvu. 

P. HussciU'b list of Turcoman tribes, as publiahed in Niebuhr's en Arabie, 

ii. 33e 

In rountry of Sivaa and Angom ;— 

Agh^e Kiuttdi [AJtdJe Kogouniott] i 5(KJ T. 

AimckirlAvskar]', &U(lT 
Bekerli ; IjDOti T. 

D^crid : 500 T. 

Eudifi&li [Koutchouidou] : 10,000 T, 

/>ii 1,0(»T. * 

/’eWiwaJj; 15,000 T. 

Schatn Biadli ; 500 T. 

In Sivas district; — 

D^tfrghatdi [Dja^erghatuutU ] ; 200 T. 

Eitebkeii ; 2,000 *F. (iudf in Aleppo district). 

Irak ; 1,000 T. (stunmec ut Sivaa, winter at Zor}. 

; 500 T. 

RihaiUi ‘ 3,000 T. (summer at Sivas, winter at Aleppo). 

SufuUr [^ofliidar] ; 500 T. 

In Angora district :— 

Burem'i: 12,000 T. 

In Aintab district :— 

Dade ifiVAon ; lOU T. 

Dindisckli t 500 T. 

DiVwnft: 3,000 T. 

D^ad^tii (Djod^Vb'] ; 1,000 T, 

Kirsaki 3,000 T. 

Musa Beiili [Musa : 500 T, 

In CsEULTBii district 

DiuBi : 300 T, (aonimcr at Cssarea, winter in LJrfa piuAalil:), 

A'aratfQeieni [Katad^ iTiird] : 500 T. 

Ktduh [AauIaA:] ; 200 'T. (enmmer nt Lieesarea, winter at Adana). 

^ iNiobubr camplauui oi tbe diAeult; hn had expericneed ib making not tbe list beesuH 
HiuseO had scat him no tnmiHniptiDU of the Tm-kiah names and be MnueU knew nn TnrkUh. 
To boiOtate me of the list in ctmneetion with the article by teaden with no knowledge of Taridah 
1 haee aometinra ioHtfted in square hmeketa a tranBcriptiffii tnnre in haiauHiy thag Kiebobr's 
with the apeUing luuaUy adopted by jsy buebAnd. In anino esses, bawerer, the Tutkisb namra 
sm too eoitnpt eren for a rough tvuderiag, Profewor MsjgoliouLh baa Undly cheeked my 
tmnucrjpttoQH.—30LH. J 
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In Aleppo district :— 

^ii/uNAIt [>juIa»W): 24Kl!r. 

lu Uamascua district %•— 

1.006 T. 

Kara Rojavili [K. A'oyoorduuJ; CQO T, 

Shrill. Jiiuatly DmunwoM jsmikahk •— 

-■Inifi; 1,000 T. 

.'JseUitdi : 060 T. 

.-lu^erli [Aiasarl {\; 1.000 T. 

£tln«r [/mtr] : 500 T. * 

Fidt^li : 200 T. 

A'l^i ' 2,000 T. 

RaradejaUer ; oCN) T. 

Rdtetcjli : 506 T. 

Tuchtamorli : 500 T. 3 

in Urfn foshfdik 

BaitjindirlBaindirli 30f>T, 

Bekdelii 12,000 T, 

Sfakmaletili ‘ 500 T. 

Last uf Turvnman tribea according tu Burckbardt.* ^ 

(a) AiAwaA: 3,000 tenta ; oorth-u'cai uf Aleppo i wmt€r in Antiucli plain, imminer 
in mountains of Onnm and Allibtan. 

Ruh-tnbes of Rihanli ;— 

Ao*it*har ; 20 honmnen- 

Bahadtrhi ; 100 borscnicn : monntauis of S. Simon. 

ChnuHiu : 200 horaemea: from Badjazac (Baiaa 1). 

Coudardot', 600 boraetnen. 

Di'hkafdi : 606 komcnien. 

Tf<Alaiu ; 60 boniemoi]. 

A'orri : 150 hoiaemcn. 

Kara iSo^VnoH/N ; 60 boisemen. 

Karken ; 20 komemciL 

IifnUdH : too bonomon. 

OkuQu : 50 hontenicQ. 

Serigvitar *: 500 horsemen : Maden. , 

roroim: BUboisemeu. 


■ JVovelj la H^ria, 633 fi. 

* INiebubr^a Sand jaUr.—^M.M. H. ] 
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Li^t al TurconiELii Tribea—cr;>n/iAUAf. 

(6) Dj^id : bi^tween Badjazze [Baifts ?) imd Adana ; winter la ploiafi, Eumsher m 
diti! Aruitini&u mountaiaa. 
of Djeriil :— 

Aotitjihar^ 

Bosdaffftik. 

Knrc^altir [Kuradjohlf]. 

Jertd, 

LecL^ 

(r) Fehlim^di : liTe in dietrlct pf BoHufk (1 Boziik, aear Angora) and near 
CoofitaDtinopk « frufnmKr day'fl digtaaoe ircim the RihanlL 

(d) Rkhimni * winter in Haimaneh district near Angom, formerly near AJeppo^ 

iSub-tribes of ihtf Ri^hwam *— 

Detei^anli. 

Gelikanti. 

AfandoUi. 

Orwirr 

(e) tCormfiuMi : near "Bir on EnphttiteH * 

• 11 

§4. Toe KvzynHASii. Ta^htadji, aj^d Bektashi. 

The word KyzyltMU'^h (lit. " red-head is said byall authorities to Iw of eompanatdveiy 
recent origin, dating only from the eBtabtbhnient of the Sefavi dynasty of Pema hj 
the Shah humll in Kyzylbash ** was origiimlly a nicknamie given to the 

new ShalPs sapportem on account of theLr having adopted as a distinguiidiing mark 

^ Tbw speik a langxuit^ o( Uidr owp {BurckliAriJt-, (S43)-x 

* Of. Grothe’s Tidjerl^ abote, p 323, 

■ A ceiiop&fiHuti with the list £if the^ TutcDfimiiA ul Luriiftan &a given by KaH'luiBon (in 
L]Cp ll^p 103) ia ubio of interest. He enumeiatfia them wl MIpwb : —and Jfni Ahtmdi, 
with 400 wintering ftt 8&r P&islil anil Dixlnh aummerifig at iliiipAink onid SilOkhir £ 

Bui^Atiyorttnand with 000 &imliea and tbe same ab the aljove : Ihmiki with 4,000 

giimmmiip at Cbohar iod wioteinDg as above t SoJ^ki with 2,000 families, auumieriiig 

at Burbarud ; Aiwnfjti with l|000 fantjOea, iminnmring at Fim'diin ami aUiat Sfordah Kuh, 
winteriog al Itam BormuZp Joimlki-Garaiaair. and about Schiisier; ^uAwii with l,BU0 lomiliob^ 
hiUtiiai ott Knnurai : Mahmud Salth with 1000 families and some habitat i i#opii with SOO fomili^Bat 
Mtmiwaiui with 4^000, and ZaUaki with 4tiXX(, all with as Kuunr^i : Bawal with 3,000 

familicSf Urak and I'SAaink combineef with 2^,500 families^ ^uininmiog at Biu:nft and wintering at 
Susan and Mai Amir- 

* Hammar'Hdliat. iZiat. Smp. OtL, iVp 90 and iv, 9i^ fwtt / cf. LeunoiatiiiB, pajtilectef^ | im \ 
d Herbelotp BihL Orient. a,v. Haidar Knolles, Hist fifTttrktj 316. 
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H red .nwp : tli« oame ctk^iiinne^l m Perein to designate a kind af a^ajrifjr’CMte or 
utder of knighthooiL^ 

The Pecsian change (jf dynasiiy bruoglit with it a change in the officlul religion, 
mce the preceding monarclLS had been of Turkbdi origin and Sunni, wliextoR Bhah 
Ismail adhered to thfi Shut docidneA of Jik father. 

The ^ Kyzylbaali,” therefore, la aasoemted from the first both with Persmn 
nationality and Persian (iSAia) reiigioti^ but has no ethnological significance whatever. 
In modem popglur Torkish, owing to the long enmity between the two natioiis fmd 
till- two religioBu^ and to the snspicion ami dishke with which the TurltH i^gard the 
‘ KyEylbaah" of their own country^ the word is used merely to designate a pewon 
ill loose morala.^ 

As regards Anatolia. Kyzylhaati if? a coulremphionB term used to denote the 
jKiherents of hJI accia of the Skm religioii, including^ e.g., the Nosaiii und Tezidi, 
irrespecti^'o of race or iangiiage : the corresponding mofienois'e term, by which the 
Anatolian fCyxylbash designate thenmetyes. b Allovi wondiipperiE of Ali Both 
leriiw include the Shin tribes of Northern Asia Minor, who are said to be liaruHn 
Turloi^ and «|>eak TurldHli, and the so-called " Wtyjtom Kurds/* whose speech b 
a db^inct dialect {** Znzn of Kurdish or Turldsh^ and whose ruc^ is gcnemllv 
ihouglit to contain a atmng admisstuie uf Aniienian blood. This opinion, based not 
only on the physical characteristics of the tribes conccnied but on tmdition of 
various kinds, m of so me miportance as beariug on the qiiestJiin of the Cbristiim 
cletuent in the Kyzylbash religiou I wo shall fetum to it later. 

In the Wert of Asia ilinor the Kyzylbaah " are found only sporadictiUy.* In 
the Smyrna they are nutiieious in the Mai^djuk of Tekke tljy^iB). where they 

un? called “Takhtadji/*^ and are reported by TajikyrogiouB to inhabit certam vaUeyn 
of the Hermns* and .Mtoander,* where they are noinjidic or semi-nofnadm.^ The 
Kyayibflsb of Kaz l)agh (probably Ida, which other conridcratiorL’i [x^int out as a 
Kyr>ylbash district} are mentioned by Cantemir^* and Oberhucruncr found Ky^lboeh 
villages Lo the neighbourhcKKl of Afioim-Kara-ttisHar*® which forms a link on the 
tnain highway between the Eastern and l-Vfflstem groups. 

Aft to the Eastern group of KjTBylbash, they arc known to inhabit certain parts 
of the of Angora/^ and are admitted even by Turkish etatistie^ to he nmneromt 

* P daila VaUe, Via^ (lienor, H, 40-7, 

- .fMniilarJy, derruEA is ueaJ of a ppmfio lax in tbe pGzfdniiaiiec qf his religiDUS dutiu or wpppcteii 
of frpp thoughL 

* Vanibeiy. UPorixnadk, 007. * Sw below, pu 129. 

^ Qn tiu otupea cf Hounu TfOgluft and Sipylua and in tbo dirtricta of Kjmplu and SaUkli. 

* At Deoirii and Apa. 

* ItffA FiAlr^WAiri. 29, 

* //w(. - , * O^AofiuH, tr. JAoquiero, i, 17 &. 

* ZNirc4 and Kkinastea^ 393, 

'■Crowfoot IS /. J^. dnihr^ fjwf., ixk SOMSOj Pnrrot^ Sohwawj, 423 ; Cuinet, 

TwrquU 
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in tfirwse of Sivaa (279,834),^ Uiarbeldr imd Kiiarput (182*53<>)® Jn tbe 

cafle of tb^ SuTifl vihtful thp nfKrml figurt^ represent them m exactly half afi iiumeFoiiB 
Its the Sunni not only in the vikijet aa a ^ hole but in every kam composing 

it. The inferenire is that they lue in reality much more numeroiiis than the govern- 
ujent ia willing to luifnit. 

tirennH, the only writer who lias treated the Eastern KvEylbaab area an a 
LonuBCted whi>le, estimates the total number of the sect as upwards of a milhon.* 
Of Lhese^ he places SdTj.fKKJ in the of Sim^ (foma of SivaSp Divrigip Tonous, 

Yildizili, Hafit, Zileh, Medjid Eo^Up IrLidji Kcui)^ S00,000 in that of Kharput, and 
107^000 iii that n£ Er^ruiiuL {i^ndjak uf Er^ngian, especially of Baiburt, 

'rcrdjian, and part of KJghi). It ia thus: In the " Armenian ” that the 

Kyj^lbnsh " are strongest. 

The great importanco of (■ranord's statistics consists in the fact that they cleady 
show the dose geographical contact of the KyKylbaeli commuidtiea uf Western 
Kurdistan W'ith those of Eastern Anatolia, We may probably assume that the 
Eastern Anatolian Ky^ylbash are simikTly connected w'iih the more scattered 
c-omtu uni ties of Western Anatolia. 

The Kynylhoah religion p if we make alkiw^ances for variation due to locality and 
to the natural intelligence^ candour and knowledge of dilferent iufomiaais, b 
similarly homogeneous, though fluid. ; there are indications that the whole sect is 
linked tugetber by its iklliancc with the Bebteshi dervishea, 

1'hiiii* in Citiciu (he woodcutter [TakJitadjt) caste has embraced a form <if tlic 
iSfAw faith and would be reckoned by the Turks as Kyzylbash ; sisme have identified 
their religion with that of the Syrian N^oeabi,® In the province nf Tckke (Lycia) 
the Kyjsylbash are generally known as Takhtadji wtxidcntters ”) on account of 
their employment, but like the Kyz^dbaab elsewhere., they call themselves AUevi® 
juid are connected with the Bektoshl order of dervishes,' whose local centre is at 
¥ 

^ Cuiuct^ ^u/^uir eT+^flir, I, ftll ; for forthisr an thfi Kj^^lliiish of this 

MK! Tan Lecnep, TniwI* la Asia JfiVtjr, i, ,10 £«/, Jfiwett in Amer. J/iaa Mtf, Uv, Jtl^( f„ Nutting, 

Ivip 343, Livin^iun, 240, WinjehostDr^ Itii, 71; Prof, G. White (iif JUAnmimn 

( olhige], TrmiA, Twi, si (190e|ip 22iS-3a and Cmlfmp. Bre., Nor, 19t3, fifH> ff, Jerfiluuucm’a 

t dn irmo^ Lb the attempt to show thti iSiirtritiution of the KyiTUkaaii Tiilagea 

^ Cvinat, op, cUr^ iu 322. 

■ ibid., ti* 4t^ Furtlier infoniunJus un the K^iiylbuhof Kurdiatan ia giTen W Toyka' in 
J.B.f5.5.p 1S05. 28 fL, 1S68, 304 ff.; Perkins iu Am^t. J/Lm, Her., lii, 290 L, liii, 3m'tL ; Wikon 
m Mirny's Asia ^f^ncF [GSI snd 270 : Bent, lUptifi Brit. 1889 ^ Himtiiagt^an in 

sx (1902^, im £f, : Molyiwui-Swl in Gta^. /cw., xIjv n9l4>* OL ff. 

* JfTKr, 10ti4 l|i M'rie, ui)p Oik 

* TBakyrdgloiif;i, ftp. IS; but this identity in denied hy F. SeWcir, CiJicwi 

ErffiinzuiitfsJuJl, cih, p. 27). 

■ On the Lycisn Takhtadji see Hunt, J. R. Anlkr, tnM.^ ii (1390). 209-70 ; von LijEichaUp 

LffkiM, i% IS«^213 i Coinetr i. 

* See below, p. 33t. 
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Elmnlj. The Lycinn Tnthtiid|i lire said to owt their i-onveireiOTi to Shi^ Ldjuii to 
the luiflBiooary activity in the foiirteeuth ctntuiy of ^eikka from Koiiio_^ 

Side by side with the Lyciim Takbtadji von Luatihiiii found traetiti of wimt 
apiHuired to be a ssccond heterodox Beet, the BektBahL® Siruilarly; CroTvfoot, Sndiug 
that the Kyzylbash of the Halys diatrict of Aiigoni) haded eiich other m 

** Bettash," Buapccted that thia waa the name of a liical aeot of KysEVlbaaiL® 

The real explanation of the apparent awond aect or enbdivkion lied in the cloai- 
uaaociatioD of omny Kyzylbaah with the BektnbLlii onkr of dervishes, Lycia haa 
long been a field of Bektaahi propaganda, and the Kjrzylbaah villages of the Halvfci 
are not far ffoin the central eaiictnaiy of tJie Bektashh near Kin^ihelLr,* which containn 
the tomb of their titubxr founder. Hadji Bektjish^ and is visit-wl aa a pdgnmage oven 
by the distant Kyzylbaah K^urds,* The Bektashi-Kyzylbaah of Lycia are prnbFihly 
KvTGylh njrh who have become offiliated as lay adherents {miiAib) of the Bektasbi r>rder 
tif derviabee. 

As to the “ Bekttush of the Halys diatrict, which are nearer the Eektadhi centre, 
Lhey may either he mhabitants of vLlkgea forming part of the? endowments {vatauf ) 
of the tekke of Hadji Bektash, or^ if {as I have soggeated elsewhere)* “ Ha^lji 
Bektash bknself represents the original trihoi-chief and medicine-man eponymous 
of a tribe Bektnshli^ they may be a purtiou of this tribe. 

Kyzylbash^ in tbe Turkish sense at least, are tci Ik reckoned the irdiabitaHts of 
certain heterodox villages m the Hormiia vall^, regarding the populatiou of which 
Kiiinsay gleaned the following details. Lite the nomads^, they do not conform to 
orthodox Mahommedan custom in the details of veiling women, polygamy, abstention 
from wine, and worphip in mosques. They fast twelve dajT* in spring, their vromen 
are c-atled by Christian names, they have no avergion to Christian h.uly hooka, and 
are viait-ed by an itinerant holy man eaUciI a Koiabash^ (Tk. ** black head **)* 

It happens that, among the Yezidi of Syria fJebel Simanh* there is a tribe 
jKjaHeesiug a kind of Levitieal status and colled Eambasli.^ Thr Ymdi reb^ou hst 
of course, known to contain Christian elenicnU, and the Yezidi view of Chrirtiamiy 
and the Bible b some what similar to that of the KyEvibash. It would thui^ appear 

^ VoD Efozainer, HiH, Smp. OU.^ iv, 91 dn>iu tbu Histt^Eilb Turkiali lijjtarl^ei 

I>]GZlAbi). 

■ Ycdi Luwihfln, L^j^ien, ii, 203^ nolc, 

* M. Jiuf,, XXX (1909), 30&; r/. Grotke^ ia 149 4- 

* It him by F* Uiras{Fc^fff rfffiw h AliUlctffiLiii, 1714, i, i Q. KaumMili 

^ Vmn GeMntn H^irn^ 103); ood Frat WkiU- f<7(iwl«in/ir Xot. 1013, 69O-0tt|. 

■ Molyticiti-Scel, iSwy. Jbhirfl., xliv (10L4)» OS. 

* xij (1914-16), m. 

^ Kjutuay, Piui/w Studio IfliW L and iati^nnijiun e/ Jia>t€s Vr* Aaia 2^X 

* This \a a rolnny of Llicir main Acrtllirmflo^ grouped itjund LLc #LdJU: of ShcJMi Adi La Uie 

MiJAul Fnr iho VraJdi aw in QrotHe, i, LxxilJt fl, 

■ JcrphA^ioti itl de £o FacuUi Oritaiai^ (Beyrmt), iU ^7A ITie Yoxidl jimernnl 

prcAdhen wear hkclc turbooE (Hume Griffith, Bfhind fht Ved, 2AS). 
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that the heterodox villager of the Henuus valkv itre eDnneetH with the Yezidip 
which implies thiit they were eoaverted or eobulHed from Syria. But it will be 
obsenrcsj that the whob argument depends m the word KambaHh/" wlULrli ia 
ambigaouii, having been applied, till recently, to Christian monks nnd ptiestB^ (aa 
weaiiag black capfi) in genejal It is safer to snpfrose for the pre^ient that the atory ia 
a garbled vetrina nf aa annua! Tidtation of Kj^Ibash vitbgeu, which are known to 
exist in this district;^^ by Belctashi j^eikh^. 

The fodowing is a sanmiaiT of the infonnatiOD at oiir diaposal on the reiigicin 
oi the Kyxylhaab, compiled from sevcml sources and retening chiedv to the XyEylbash 
nf the Kurdish and Armenian Jt will be found that^ although we have little 

exact iuffinmticm on the religion of the Lycioii TukhtadjiT what wn have confirms the 
idea of their closo religious connoctiDn wilih the Kyssylbash further East. 


I. rAeo%p, 

fr«f is one and omnipotfiut, without son or companion^ 

Ati is God mcanmte, idcnticat ^ith Christ , and will appear again.* 

Ali ts identical with Christ and is the spirit of God. ** All is the best of men, 
excellbig even Mohammed in goodnesa; if Ali had not existed, God could not have 
created the world, hut Ali is einphatiealEj not divine,”^ 

Ali k identleal with Christ, but the KjEylbash call him Ali t<j deceive the 
Turks.* 

The Kyrylbosh Trinity ts perha|is All, Jesus and Mahommed (Father, Son and 
Holy Spirit reaspec lively), hut the mtmsion of Mahommed, for whom they have no 
reverence. La to be suspected^ 

'Their prayers are directed ehielly to Allah, Ali and Hussein.* 

The Devil is a person luid k m-Lncarnated to opp^we each incarnation of God : 
he is not worshipped.* 

IrUermedxaries ate the five amhangck, twelve minlsterB of God, and forty 
prophets, including Selniau. The prophet Kbidr is identified with S. Sergius. 

* C/p Q. F. Tqn Eicbter, WaUJohrien, FaUmemyer, Fmpnmi^^ ; slm ^kihittbar^, 
ed. Feme!. 149, edp Hsklnj't, 74. Hammer inentiDiifl s Khalvet.| ealled Kambs^ (ifuf. 

Kmp. Ott,, rviii, &7 

^ MdyneiJX-SGcJ la €r«£^. ±hY (1914;, 115. 

* Qrvnard in Jours. JUmL, JB04 eiiie, iiih 

* M. Dar-vl-iilam^ i2i-± 

* DmunaiT in diner, Mw. Hrmid^ Uii (laitTK 

* Orauird^ ap. oiL, 5|o, 

* VcHaanem^sptdifmii, ISil. 

* Gmuxd, ol6* 

Gnmjud, 3lHf ami (for the Iftjrt pari) MnJynmix-likuii M, 
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The twelve imams arc the twelve Apostfes t HfUHWl and Uusseia are SS+ 
Peter and PauL^ 

The twelfth Imam is in hiding and the Kjzylbash await hia cciming.* 

The great prophets are Jehois, Moliammed, Moses, Ahmlioiu and Ali.= 

The great prophets are Adonic Moses, David and Jestifl/ 

The great prophota are Adatii, Noftli, Abmbani, Maues. Chnst, Mahommed and 

AU® 

Moses, David, Christ jind All ame all incarnations ol the same pereon^ 

Jeflus is the greatest nf the prophets,^ 

The Viigin is regarded as the Mother of God and roach venemtred," 


11. MylkoU)^^^ 

When the Mahommedans of DarnaarniH killed Hu&sem^ the aon ol A14 they 
cut off his bead and carried it away* It was stolen from them by an ArmeniaTi 
priestp Akh Mrtoimi Keshish^ whn inbstitated for it the head of his eldest ison. 
at the proposal of the latter* As the Turbi discovered the fraud, the priest cut 
off the heads ol all his seven »ona *uid offered each in turn aa the head of Hnasein, 
In the easo of the k&t head he received a chyme warning to smear it with the hlnod 
of Hiisfiein and by thia iikeans deceived the “ Turks ” and kept the hnly relic for 
liimsell.* 

He placed it in it special apartinent, which he adorned with gold and rilver and 
silk. His only daughter, entering that apartment one day, saw not the head of 
Hussein but a plate of gold filled with honey* She Usted the honey and became 
with child. “ C>ne day the complained of a cold^ and on aneezing her father 
?4aw suddenly issne from her noeie a bright flame, which changed at the same instant 
into the form of a child. Thus did Imam Baldr, j^on of fliiaselnt eomc into the 
world” 

^ %kea, 13SL 
12L 

* ElkwDTtk Uujitmgion m Oeoff. Joum*, sit >S7* 

* Xulynmux'Heci, 05. 

* VdCk LuildliJUl, it, 20L 

^ Elnntingtfia, tB7. 

* Grenurd, 515* 

* G-t. A variatioii ia rekted tiy White from the Cappoikiciaii Kji^lt>uh 

roraitry {f7oiUemp. Rt^iP^ Sov, 1&I3, na kllawa ^ ■ Tbfrp in (i miory that whim the grrwt 
Ali Ti'Aji pul to d&kXh by hia bin hpod by oEmw chan™ wofl placed for B»fe keepiDg in the 

haock of A Clirintian piieaL Afterwarik tW pcnsecutota Ji to plcwt otit it or abtuu It, 

but the priest refused to deliver It up. On bemg pressed^ he cut off the lictid of hk eldest oan 
and uSvred that inAtooih but it woe lefuiofi So he did with bis Becond and other soda, to Uw 
munbef of ITiea Ms wife anted her biisbind to cut off and offer her Lead. He did oo, 

iuid this woA aa^plecL^' 
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Tbe bet that a des^ceulaDt of All had b&Eii bom iiumediAtelj bec&me known 
t/> the wrcflreTB of the Turka, who thereupon »eat people to search for the child 
and slay it. They came to the pdest^a house. At this time the young mother 
was engaged in washing the household lineDr and, being told the reasou of the visit 
of the Turks, hastily put her child into a copper cauldron which was on the fire 
and covera] him with linen. The Turks knew by their ma^o arts tliat the child 
was in a house of coppeTi but imablo to find any such house in the precincts of the 
priest’s dwelling were bafiled, and the cMld% life was saved. On account of this 
incident the child received the name of Bakir, which in Turkish me^ins copper."^ 
Ali as a cdiild wenl to Khuubyar and was put into a fmmcc for seven dayi 
as hi^ enemies wished to kiEl kim.* 


HI. Hi&ranikij, 

The priests are called ZJecfcrj utxjvo them are bishops and patriamlis. Of the 
latter there arc two* nae of whom resides in a fe^ at ^oubjar, fifty-five Idlo- 
nietrea North-East of Sivas. The patriarchs are descendants of All and infallible in 
dcMTtrinc? 

The religious head of the Kyzylbash resides in the Dersiuu^ 

PriiestB arc eaQed Seid i above them are hiafat^ps and archbishops 

(JfurMmfun AfursAudu). Seid^ give religious instnictimi and rcoeive tribute.^ 

The Kysylbash are visited once a ye&r;p but at no fixed time, by a murshndt 
who bolds a service, recites the law, mid ^veei definite readiDgs and i^te^pl^ctnt^ons 
of the wwird bisciks. If be pays a second vkit in the year ho holds no rdigioun 
conversatioa.* 

Priests are alio well to marry ^ but celibates enjoy gutter prestige^^ 

Once or twice a year every village is visited by a cfcofe, a Idnd of commitnicm 
rakes placc^ as also preaching, prayers, and a religioua dance in which both $eKes 
[larfcicipate.* 

The hierarchy is rompowd of ami Se^dsi the latter lire bemditory, 

rhe former apoatohmlly conj^mted,* 

Peripatetic dSprfn* are mentioned by Grothe.^^ 

MDlynBHx^SwU 65. 

* Gmwrdt 516. 

Uhid 

* Obcg'liiimmer uid Zimmerer, DurcA S^/rim ^nd 

* liiioiyucmx-€ti?l, 64, 

* Ihid., 6ft. 

^ prtd. mui^ in Tnui*. inMK. si m 

* Taylor in uxtUi (IBUS), ftlft. 

OiTftbP, 11,155. 
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Among thjQ Lydon Tokhtadji evuiy tribe, however fimalh hm n Baba or Ded^^ 
whoae office la Iiereditary.^ 

IV. Fasts and Fmsts and Public Worship. 

The twelve dujV foist and feast of Mohurrem k observed.* 

They £&st twelve days for the twelve lnumis imil three days for Khidr * 

They fast before Khidr^s feast (FchruAiy 9th) and at the Anncman Eiiater.* 

“ On the ajght of January Ist (O.S.)^ they meet at the house of the Selda for 
a ceremoiiy rt^mbling the Coimnunion. After prayers the Seid hksaea the bread* 
whieh is called Haqq lo^mase^^ and dbtobutes It to the commamcimts, who approach 
two by two. Tlie blessed bread is not distribiLted to any person ivho may be 
declared by the inhabitants of hia village to be unworthy. The communicaiLta are 
called 

The Ky?^lbasii have neither muaque nor chureh, but hath sexes meet for 
prayer at the house of the jSsid on Fridays." 

They have a iiert'erted mass * the priect chants pfuyera in honour of ChristT 
Moses and David. Water is conseciated by the priest dipping a stick into it* 
There is a public confession of ainSj which are punished by fines; lights arc put 
out while the etiftgregation mourns its rins.* When they axe re-lighted^ the priest 
gives abBolution,^® and, having blessed bread and wine, gives a eop to thccangre' 
gatioD. Morsels {toqma} of the flesh of a ^crifieed lamb arc given at the same 
time. Known evil livers are not admitted to the service*^ 

As to the consecrating of water the following is informing:—“ AH the Scids 
keep with them a certain fttick and a leather bag^ about the uses of whjeh thero l& 
some mystery, and which are said to be employed in the perfonnimee of certain 
pagan rites. However, the Scids say that the stick is a portion of the rod of Mosbs, 
and tho bag an imitation of that carded by St. John the Baptist*"*^ 

’ Von LitBchAin if, ^>1. 

" GrGOKrd, ai4 ( Sykwi* t22, 

" 3fo^cux-Sed« M. 

* aiB. 

* Ttiii ii one of the daj^ on wJuch th^ NoBsiri cekbrmte their oominunioD, the otlnsii biniig 
rhjistmiiit* Epnpbiniy ^od the Fn:«ma Nov Yw (iVirnHB)* For noine notes on Nevroutp jw 
l^olddh^ m Bcv. EmL Eel, 

* " Moraei of the Jiurt ” (t.e. God). 

^ Slolyneuic'fieri, 66. 

■ Molyoomt-SwJ, BSr 

* Vf, Gtotbr, ii. 155. 

Confeanon ivnd tliraliition eeremeniea tri&i also ummg tktt Lycim TskiUrdii {vpn Luschan. 

302). 

” Grenardr 617 . A nort of SjUmua^nt'' ii reported of the Eoetem KyiylbaaK by Huutiugton 
(ioc* cif*^ p, IBH), a commtiiusa of and wine by White (Contnnp. Bemew, Nov. 1913 , 696)1 
Mcdyiuncc-fieoU 
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V. Privair. Praijcr^ 

PrivAti? pfaytsr h enjoined onise n flaj. This pmyef b «eret, but funtaiius 
referuice to all the gre^t prophet^-^ 

They pray privately e^^ry uinming.® 

They never pray in private,® 

They adoi% the atm riiiing and setdog * nsverenoe mH sacrifice at the m>UTcea 
of rivan. in particiilar that of the Mezoor,^ 

VI. Sffcred iJwjb. 

The KyiylbaBh have no »acred books, but reco^se as kiapired the Pentateuch, 
the New Testament, and the Komn.* 

They admit the five coSectTons of TTaditions, but do not recognise Jews or 
fine-wnniliippein as “ Feople of the Book”^ 

They hare four holy book^^ which are the CSoepeb,* 

They have two booksp the Bou^urouk,^ which contaiaa Rf-Icctiona from the 
OU Testament, and the Kiiab,^^ which contains extractH IVom the New 

Testament.** 

They have a book, which is only in the puascseion of the priesthood, but it 
does not Boom to be a corpus of dogma-** 

The Lyuian Takhtadji claim to have a book.^ 

Ylh Pitfffirmxge. 

The Kyssylbasb do not make pilgrimage to Mecca but to the Shia aanctnaries 
of Bagdad, Kufu and KerbeLi, ami to certain Anatolmn holy placea, the most 

i 8ykw, 12L 

* 6ft. 

* Uuiitbogtoa, lft7^ 

*€7- the nrmiliir Qiistomn! tlie Veridit msatinawl by W. B- Hevtl m J. it. In^.. xH 

(1911). 313. 

■ Taylur, Exxvill (Iftjftft), 33ft. A local Jisg^ul eomicvta the Bonroe of the Mc^ciu* 

with a ttheiiherd flunt ol the same QEme, wha is mid to have diAappeartid then flfolynmi-Sc^l 
£h!. ct^, ftO). rt 1 b probably a nitEm?' eolt mnthropcEoiorpluMd, ^ 

* Uolyncmv-Soet, 66, Ynn Limnep oiiyi FJigudy that th^ read the ChrisUan aoriptnrr# 

jlVifiJwJj HI 3ft ff j. 

^SylESA, m. 

* Huatieftmi, 187, Thii aodior eKOgniSEiA iMi tbp Kyj^ylbaah, when qnefftmncil aa to their 
n^en by ChiistianA, oolaor their aniivers to mahe Jta aqnJegicd lo Ghrintianity alaw- Thi^ 
seems to be an extreme 

* ["Boot of CommJtoiJnjrait*from WMyciiu'H^= to oomntajiii— ^ 

*• r Jweph^a book.”—M.ar. H-l 

^ DiiniefioH Id A^er. .IfiM. /?cr,^ llil flBftT), 220. 

Grothe, ii, 151. l&t. 

** Yon LujMhui, U, 2lM). MjILb recurdB an attempt in 1S4I lo oaovert the Hamaritiuis forcibly 
on ihe pleA that th^ had no book- The Jews got them off on the plea that they iiooepi Ibr 
Pentateuch (Thm ^7 Hh). 
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import^mt bebg Hadji B^kbash (near Kiirehehr), centre of the Bekta^ der* 
and a rcpated tomb oi Haasan at Sivas.^ 

I3L Marriage. 

The Kyzylbaah nmy marry three wives [ divorce and temporary marriage 
are prohibited. An unfaithful wife amy be kiUed.^ 

Divorce is prohibited, Armeniaiia are accepted as jMrraiMS at maTriage&-^ 
Divorce is prohibited.* 

Strictly the Kyzvlbaah are only permitted to take one irife, bnt niaiiy have 
lapsed into polygamy. The peripatetic dede preridea at marriagea when posrible.* 
Frojatitution of viigins to guests^ and especially to itinerent (fodcs* la recorded, 
oa the authority of a bigoted Sunni, by Orothe.^ 

Among the Lycian Takhtadji marriage between brother and fikter is per¬ 
mitted.^ 


It is fairly apparent that the predominating element in the Ky^qrlbaah religion 
is Skia Mahommedanism, and the eecoadaiy Chriatian^ the whole having a aub- 
Htratum of pagan animistic elements^" many of which might he found in slightly 
changed form among professedly orthodox Turks or oriental dhristians. On the 
Shift aide note the exalted position held by Ali^^ Hassan and Htissein, and the 
importance of their pilgrimages, as compared with the neglect of Mahommed and 
Mecca s note also the icDportaxice of the /Mams and the Second Advent. The 
Christian elements, apart from the fomal ideotiheation of Skia with Christian 
sacred figmee, reduce themselvea to the eelebiation of certain Armenian feasts, 
and the ritual of the ^‘perverted mass.** It ahouM be noted that the “ritual 
meal" is an idea by no niean$ foreign to Iskm,^ the Semitic element being, os in 
Chiistianity, partly tcsponrible^ Nor must it be overhKiked that one of the 
prototypes of the Chrifitjiui commuoion is found in Persian Mithraism^ 

As regards the hierarchy it Beems deaf that the parish priest, who Is generally 
called Scyid fay our anthoritleS;, is normally marriedp hia office being hereditary^ 
and he liimsdf, aa his name implies, a descendant of the Prophet and therefore of 

* Wh This U prcBumalily iamb af ilm Holy Chalslcea (Jfaimiia Fat), 

discovored in recent times in the town of SLvas- The Holy Children ore not HawHin and HuBS^in 
but Uie infant sonff of two of the Ivmmj i the ocnfiiftEQD in popalftr thought is natural fsee 
HasJuck in txi, lOH^ie, pp^. and 0*9, b. I J. 

* Syk«. 121. 

* Gienard. 518, 

* Taylor. 318, 

» Gnrthp. ih 

■ Tordmiiieii^peditimtilt 150 . 

’ Von Lusehan, ii, ISHl- 

* Crenard fee. cU., hrEflffl thii ont in dctaiL 

* Jacob in Hir /dfeiti {li^ 232) for “ Bektasbi ouxmniuiian. 


voi^ Id. 
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Ali. A celibute lUQnk faiiii bowrever, aa ui uriei^iiii fjktistiniutyi alliciiitc, if in 
ordcrsi, aa paiiab priest. 

TIit> pf^rijuitetlc “ bishup ” ur aaems ho be n (erlibatc ?) dervish of 

the Bektashi order On tlus point T&skyrogloua, espeaking of the Ky^ylhash in 
general but probably more partimibirlj of those in bia own t^yei of Aidin, ia vei^" 
explicit He says tliat the couununitieFi are vi&ited yearly by Bekta^hi aheikliB, 
who confess, c^tL^bioe and iiiBlmct their flocks A Professor White, speaking of 
PontUBj aftYS that the K^^lbotib viliugey there are or^^niBed in groups, each group 
hn^Tiig tta tekt^ of der^'inlies.^ 

Tho *" patriordiu/' ol isrbans one resides at Kbonhyar (the other m probably 
the “Tcbdebiof the Bektashi*) are agaui hereditary (thi* Tchelebi " certainly)t 
their lieoccut biding important. The doubling of the office reimnda us of the 
Armenian and Greek churches. 

Certain poinU in the Kyzylhoah systenn luoBtly negative, sever thejii from, 
and form a etainblmg'block to, their neighbours. Thus, they do not cnufocni 
to Sunni practice in the matter of veiling WoinfTip the live prayers, circuincLakion 
and other religious dnties ; they are said to eat pork and drink wine, to many* 
within the prohibited degrees, and to indulge Lq immoral orgies, men and women 
being oKaenibled iu a great room in which the lights are suddenly extingnisbed. 
This tA evidently a prejudiced vei^ion of the '^perverted mass " ceremnny describe 
above. Impartial inveatigatorH have found that, while inamage between bruther 
and rioter is «^mitenanced by them,*they are very strict about divorce and monogamy, 
und the grave charge of proijiificuity. wMch hai been much exploited by (chiefly 
Ignorant) Sunni partisans* and has eamed for the Hyzylbanli the opprobrious 
nicknames n| Ztrad and Atoumnaunderm (" candle-extinguishers '*% is generally 
thought to lie a calumny- 

The same chargeii of incest and promiBCuity are brought against the Druses 
hy Benjamin of Tudda in the twelfth eentuTy/ and the latter in modem times by 

^ Tbt- word is in general use dm'jahea for a. npirituii] director ; ^cvy ihtikh of a 

ccmv^t, for iiMtaDoe, is s mwskud in relatival la his papila {c4fi^H*ft)L 

* VmipitvKurt 303—'Eji rSt ravr^ mt Xorf^ BfWor) ^EXwr *U 

irf^oSriw m^Mwirropm* Mf ami ra tr^a 

rfoptXiryvvtirM' ifutvI^, Nr^c-iwi gu fii o&oi' tfIt’ oX^^ior <iu 4runi|ut 

A«fiHrr»«iir ffvfiK fhriw uu Aun^p*iar Ct^i^ii^wmaE p€Ta^v iw 

jumr^Twy, 0^™ fV Xufjk3)b<wiiF vap" pCqI to n^i^f 

* Trmt*. Fiel. ItwL^ x3 (190^1], 

* GJm WJiitt in Contmp. Nov^ 1013, C03. But Ckbc-rbomnwr of r aiiprtjm? 

rdigiou» bBMd of the Kyzyl boab u neaydetU in tho Dendm (op. ciJ., 304). 

* Von Lnseban, 199. 

* Itycaiit, PrtMni ^ktis {IW7)» r/. NTcbnlir, iii^ 125, On ^eraii aee 

DiLh, Ottoman h 

^ ecL Asher, 61“2, pd Wright, iJO. For the SRin^ obaige ogiuiuit the Nogairi of 

Byria see Niebuhr* Voyage eu dm^i^ 35.], 



F* W. Tf33es af Alin^t. 33& 

tbc Arabs against the fire^woiahipperis* aa by the " Old ” Turkfl against the Crypto- 
Jews of Salonica. “ The urutli aeema to be that the TurkB are extremely strict ahoat 
the degrees of consanguinity,^ and that some Kyaylbash sufringe tkeif rules. As a 
matter of fact^ as we haye seen iibow, the mairLage laws of the Demkn Kyxylbash 
at least are in some respects much stricter than thase of orthodox Islam. For the 
reirt, KT^-^ylbash laxity in the veiling of women and the fact that the saxes unite 
in an act of worship, of which no more is known than that it is unorthodox, arc 
suflicient basis for a whtdeeale slander. 

A certain amount of official pressure is exerted to convert the Kyzylbasli to 
the orthorlox faith of lalam. To thum, as to the Yourouks of Ida, Suiini miftrticmariea 
are Hcnt to preacii during the mtmth of Haina^n^ and mosques are occasiouslly 
built in tJieir villages by govnEtmient nrdctB.* The Pontic KyK}dbash, according to 
Profes£:or White, are to some extent organised against' goverument aggression. Some 
years ago, Ji in aaid, a runiouf became current that the docuniciits of the KyzylhasJi 
religious foundations {vakaufi) were required at Constantinople: the leaders of the 
fleet warned their coinmunitieB in be ready to resist^ and no ste|»3 were taken by 
the government.^ 

Ab reganls the connection between ChrititiLuiJty and the religion of the Kyzyibash 
the latter claim that there is very bttle difierence between the two faitha ;* they are 
certainly in their prraonal relationa more Hympatlietic to Cfhxiatkns than to Sunni 
Mahomuieduns. An u^t of Kyzylba^h Kurds w'as actually converted to Obristiaoity 
by American missionaries in the fifties.^ 

An. obvious link Isetweeu the two religions is the fact that both are regarded as 
inferiors, socially and [lobtioally^ by the dominant Sunni religion. Forthetp 
have found that the Kyzyl bash celebrutc C’ertain Aimciiiazi feasts and arc thickest 
in the ** Armenian "" A number gj traditions abo connect the two, Thus^ 

the Kurdish, and probably also the Anatolian* Ky^lbaah represent their imam aa 

^ JerpbAEilDD in MHuntjea de. hi Ftiemtle Onenia^ {Beyrouth ib 40^- 

* MitkirtmUfite (en oT^u ol the Turkiali Litidr&J party), 1914, p, 10;, Tbe is jLlio^ed 

of thi> Ruasiim TatariaDf «eet (*«■ A- Dtiiiih*, Hiistim): onp gf tbE^r nomber oonfiag^cd tbis, but 
undtr forlure. lilarly rhnBtinTi heretics were lecused by tbe ortboduc of the same oriuic f^trackp 
E(Hiahay!auh€, Tl); pfif^aos said Lbr Chri^Ftiaiis (KorthoH, IM Cat%mniis Ptu^nomm. 

KieL ]6^t Thfivennit rrenni? thsf the vsgaboud Hh^ftianv^ of Egypt prarstiB^ promiecqify 

iu @32 but ^y miird getJieriog was liable Ca tte jfuspicion: r/, the arcounts of the 
EvtFT Fire Lcremcuy Ht JeruBaluM iit d^Arviem, ii. 142 ; Faber^ Evs^ai, ed Hasaler^ 

ii, M ; Haunilreli, Ttut^U, ed, Wright, 182. C% sLso wbat Lucius says of ihe fontiyalg of martyrs 
id early tijaea dts 319-2S}. In tlie cbk> cFf Jerusaleiu there !■ also an jilea 

that H child l>eBottHi in such djvumxtani^cv and nirroundiii^ is parttenlarly fortunate (ToMiti 
ErihUMitt^ 7fp, 13&; ToWer, Got^tUM, 427 K 

■ C?/., !>* Brayn, mn Letmt^ u 405, 

* White in Ttam. Viit /iwf., il (im), 

* ihid.^ : idd much BtmaH will not be laid on thia story by those whtj know the coimtrv, 

*/6ief.,23L 

* i>iuuaore in Anur, Mi4a, IfenzM, lUi {1057J, 21& L 
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bom of tkfi virg^ft daugbt^ir of an ArmOEian priest.^ The Amicaians on tbair side 
claim the Kyxylbasb Kutdsi as perrerted oo^mligioiust^,^ 

Other eJOunplee of tmditioiuj it^coiding the conversion of Armenians en bloc to 
Iflkni are to be found in the caaea (1) of a tribe classed as Tntcoman fimd called 
Pchlivanli, settled between Sivas and Angora* {a “ Ky^lba^ ** country^ be it 
remarked), and (2} of the Mahaiemi “ Eurd^/^ who are said to have been converted 
“ two hundied years ago."* 

Accoiding to Mrs. Scott-^tevenson the (^Snam') Afnharb-^ of the Aati-Tannifl 
claim Armenian descent,^ which, tbongh probably Mse of tJie Afehara as a whole, 
may still be true of some Bectrions of the tribe. TchihatcheA'a picture of Phamdsa 
(a Greet village of the Anti-Taurus) in the fifties, ruled by Aishar chiefs and taking 
part with them in their fomys against the Turks,^ may show a phase in such a deYelop- 
ment J As regards the Ey^lbaiik, it is important to note that all traditions speak 
of them as converted Armeniane^ not Greeks, 

It must not, however, be imsgiiied that the question of the " Kyeylbash " 
religion is finaUy dispo^ of by cla^ug it aa Shia^ muee the Shin religicn is sub¬ 
divided into Dumerons sects and heresies. Sir Chades Wilson compares the relig^oii 
of the Anatolian Ey^lbaah, not with that of ortliodos Peisian Sliias^ but rather 

^ Above, p. 333. 

■ MoEynmix-^eel hi xiiv {1914]^ S4-7: cf, HuoLiagUiii id ^ 

1&6. 

* NJebuh'' (who had it from Patrick RusselL ejf AJi?pp^>J* ^ Ambie (Anifterdun, J7SQ)p 

ib34L 

* Sir Mark Sykes in Gttig^ nxK f lWli), 3S?. Both these and the Pehlii-ianli (KiDbiiiLr* 

Vo^. tn Amhh ,iu Ml} aresaid tohave turrud Miuulman on nnooimt of the wyerity oE ArmeniaQ 
faata^ Tint matij ia a Atock ma PcHDooke, Dejcr. of lAe Eaut^ ii, 133; Q. KammaB, 

'Hfupo^, 191G, p. £al)w hat the ccovAnuiim may neviirthale» be a fact; un the other hand it may 
bet a i^eetlan on the cliiw:tier ol tht tribes in question, put into currency by rivili nr 

eneazLiea Thu HAmnita arp said to convert irgolarlj to FrotestmitiBm when opprfisaed 

by Ihsir priesta! whm thii prsaatun Jms them their point, tb^ aa nfgakrly iwert to 

CatholieJem [Mrs. Ulncklntoeh, If it were as t^y and safe to revert from Mam 

as Irotji Proteatantiicm, we should douhtless dnd fewer Moslems in Turkey at Lhe preset day i 
c/. the cases of the Pitmba villages fBirmrd, Macidoinf, 20). of the Kaiamnratadhes (Pooquflville. 

dons fa i, 25!Mllh and of the Valat^hadhea (Berard, LIO; Wace 

And Tbempeou, Nomads of Ikt Ealkunt^ 

* Ji'ur the Afahars eeeCifothe, ii, 133 

* Oar Hide ikFva^h Am 3finar, 21B. Qtlidra have celled them renegade Greeks (Tsaky Fogloua, 

Tt*pi 13)i 

^ Techihat^hed^B in Klmanmr ed. EiepGTt. 14. We may compare the tondidona 

noticed in the early yeare of the nlnetceatb ccntuiy hj Bnrcktmrdt in the C^iciaa plain (^Barker^ 
luTiu aad PesotM* 3a5 ff.]. Here the Gi^tek villsgefl were subjccl^ to Taeconian efaiefe and had 
largely asdcailated; themadves to their prcteetocL 

■ TTie rm.'ent i'Vflfty yean ago,"' about I83D) oonversion of Burongu?^ an AnuiFUieu] 

village near Tomikrz^ in the district of notod by Jh F* S?kKie {ndjuaf^, 175), is worth 

putting on record in this dcraztections both period and locality point to the Aisbars as the 
** niiMiEiiiarics '* reapcnaible fpr the uhaage. 
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with that of the Nofiaic of Beat, fipcakmg of the Takhtadji in pa^tiouhir, 

clasaes their religian with that of the Nosaid and Yezidi,® and von Luechan^ and 
Oberhummer* are of the same opinion. It cannot be expected that the leli^oD. 
practiBed by theae scattered and pos^bly heterugeneoiis coTfimnnities is identical. 
But in the present vague state of mt knowledge it would be worse thiui uaeless to 
attempt a more exact classilication. 

It is at least fairly dear that the Kysylbaah reUgfon troin Moidin and ErzeroTim 
to Smyrna is identical in its main bnea and an ofiahoot of Skia I^lam containing 
considerable cleraenta of Christianity^ with an animistie baals^ according to Grcnard'a 
information^ and that the Bektaahi, the only derriah order in Turkey openly professing 
the 5Aur Jaith, focm a aort of hieiaTchy among a Urge proportion of the Kysylbash 
populatiuns. The ioberence of the Bekte^hi^ whatever Ita origin, is explained by the 
fiction that the tribal sainta of tha various Ky^ylbaah villages were “ brothers ” 

” companions " or disciples ” of Hadji Bektaah^ 

Von Luschan has already established the important point*^ that the sbnilaiities 
of reUgioD between the " Kyzylbash " group (including Bektosh ” and ** Takb- 
tadji *'] m Anatoha coincide with anthropological aimilaritieB which ooimect this 
group also with the North Syrian and North Meaopotamion heterodox eecta (Vezidi, 
Nosoiri, etc.), with the Araieniatt&p with certain types of Anatolian Greek, and with 
the Hittitea. 

The locality in which this anthropological type is most frequent la the moun- 
tainotis " bridge-land " which lies between the fertile countries of Anatolia, Fer^, 
Mesopotamia and Syria- This ** bridge-land baa never been civilized, though it 
has been peDotrated at various times by misdonariesp rdigioiifl, political and nubtaty t 
in particular, being the old border-land between Turkey and Persia, it was naturally 
the resort of Persian emissaries during the long wars of the two nations. The result 
of the presumed reiigioufl propaganda carried on from the side of Persia among still 
pagan nomads, Kurdish and Turkish, possibly also among Armenian Christiana/ ia 
a patchwork of religious compromises, of which the outwardly predominating 
elements are Shia IbIoui and Armenian Christiouityi, among a people of marked 
physical homogeneity. 

A certain proportion of these peoples has migrated westwards, as probably in 
other dj^tionst either from natumi causes or under the pressure of the ^dficial 
tiansplautation^ wbjeb was carried out in the sixteenth century by the Ottoman 

■ Osoff. Jtmm., ri 313. 

* JSL Ani^r. IruL, ix {IBOO}* 270. 

* J?euea fa Lykisn^ ii, 202. 

* l^ecnA Syritfi, 324. 

> XX (1213-14), 22 uu! xxi (1214-10), 9fl. 

^ J, JS. AiOhr. InsL, ill (1011)^ 241 t 

^ Or the conveTBlcni of the latter may he attributed to tha patsecutiao of aboady ooarerted 
Kurds and Turks. 
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govenmiezkt^ ns n meaiui of bri^aking up tbe aolidarity of boidet-tndbes known t€^ be 
Shia in religion and eonfieqnently in Byiii|pntliy with Pema^ The emigtiiti'&n proceaa 
may hn-vc gone on for centurie^ the emigranta from the mountointins ” bridge* 
land “ eometunea amalgamating with the men of the plains under the infliuerLoe fd a 
prevalent eiirilisatioin, somethnes keeping themselves aloof owing to reiigiuiis or 
other difiereqees. The “ bridge-bndtype, when found in the west, tnay thua 
repTeaent umni^tiouj! of widely difftsient date, ranging froiu remote iintiqiiity to 
compamti vely modern times. 


* Vf^ Bdoiit OtMTwfMmj dr Pfamivt Sinffu^arUis, tiii oapn sih 



DESCRiTTION OP A tlUMAN CRANIUM DREIKJED FROM THE BED OF 
THE RIVER TRENT, AND A COMPARISON OF THIS WITH ANCIENT 
AND MODERN BRITISH SKULLS. 

By RKai^ 4 i.i> J. GiiAjiaTaNE, M.D,, F.R.C.S,, Lecturer on Anatomy, Utiiversity of 

London, King’s College. 

In tte BUMiuer ol 191S, while dredging for sand in the bed of the River Trent, op^ioflite 
the village of Kelfield, « pent-stained cranium was brought up tom a depth of aix 
to eight feet below the level of the river bed. With the skull there were alao dredged 
tip fronu the ssTTie place a niimber of aiiunal bones, among which was a large vertcbtiil 
column, shaped like that of a bird, but of very unusual size. The man employed in 
the dredging nperatiojis, who wus an expert cd catcher from the neigbboiirmg village 
nf Busworth, suggested that the bones did not belong to any cxifituig annuals that 
he knew. Unfortunately the aninml bones were not presserved, but Mr, T- B. P. 
Eminaon, M.K.CB., of Scotter, Giiinaborough, to whom the man gave the skull 
seveia! weeks after he had discovered it, wrote to oic that the impreuaiou which he 
received from the man’s description of them at the time was that they w'ere a 
collection of prehistoric bones, which were either washed by the river from peat 
deposits into a pocket where the river bends at Kelheld Carnet, or that they Iny in 
the aand or gravel beneath the peat. 

The JnyeiB which wen? tnivereed in the dredgmg operations consisted of:— 

(1) Some wurp mud. 

(2) A bycr of black peat, 

(3) Four feet ol sand, such as was being dredged for. 

(4J An unknown depth of river gravel. 

The dredger believed thnt the skull was brought up from six to eight feet below 
the bed of the river, either from the layer of sand under iho peat or from the rivet 
gravel beneath the sand, a statement which receives eonfirmatian from the piCisende 
of pebbly gravel, which is etiil to be seen in the aivcoli of the teeth and euiuses. 

Unfurttmately the dieilgiug which waa undertaken to procure sand for munition 
works has been discontinued, and as the animal bones which were left upon the 
warp liank of the stream would most probably all have been waslieil back into the 
river with the next high tide, there ia now Uttlc chance of obtaining any of these 
bones for identiheatiou, or of procuring other bonea of the human akeleton. 

Sirs or THE Discovery Aini GeuIiOGIOal CoHsmEUATigNs, 

The exact spot where the boncB were found was in the river bed where the 
Trent tnal-ea a turn eastward, oppoflite Kellield Oamet, and about fomteeu milea 
distant from the outflow of the river into the estuaij' of the Humber (Fig. 1). The 
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dredger at tile tipio wafi working about midwav between the centie of the stream 
and the fStclfield bank- There is a oonyeniiiiit landing -place and Mr. Eroiosaii 
informs me that it waa a faiuowa aite on the river near one of the Domesday fiaheriee, 
belonging to Scottar Maoar.^’ Mr. Rtniim nn further tdls toe that the lower valley 
of the,Treiit|f where the bones were foundp ia believed to have mn in its present courie 
for many thousands of y^ue, altbougfa in remote ages the river ran into the Wash. 
The valley is widop and even now is for fifteen miles or more below the level of high 
tides, for a width of fEomhalf to one mile* Mr* Emmeon also mentions that the river 



may have changed its eouree within the present valley more than once, for there 
ie good reason to suspect that the river once mn through a lagoon, which was 
gradoally warped op or fiDed with blown sand, for - ■ ^qoUeul” dunes occur through¬ 
out the whole lengthy interspersed witb deposits of peat. 

Othur Human Eiluacts whiuh havu burn DieoovEnifD nf 'tMR 

NElOHBOUBHOOn, 

Mr. Eminson further tells me that there have been at least two iastancee in 
this valley in which complete British female bodies have been dng from the peat 
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in SL pMjrfeot state of preaervatioiij erou to the dotting of skme Bandalfli and 
he euggeatfl that the individualfl to vrhoni the Kclfield aknll hdougB may have been 
bulled in the sanda ot gravel below the present layer of peat ages ago*, at a period 
when the river ran over a difierent aitc, and m a place which has now bGcomo 
ssabmarged owing to the river having changed ita coutbOh 

Other ftkeletons which appear to be of more recent date have been found in 
considerable numberB in the neighbourhood. Some of these discovered in the 
gravel of Scottei Green and at Brendificroft are believed by Mr. Eminson t» be 
pit burials,” which took place at the time of the ” Black Eeath ” in 164^. 
Another akeleton was fmmd in a stooe grave along with an bon spearhead and a 
knife or dagger^ The grave was disK-Overed in a field {anciently Ose pasture} at 
the south end of Scotten Tlie district being formerly known as Gravell Hillp 
Mr. Eminson believes that the weaponB found with thia skdeton indicate that it 
was an early Anglian grave, and he farther stntea that BimiJar graves have been 
discovered near the same Gravel! Hill at different times, and in each instance the 
head and trnrik were encluficd in upright stones- 

Replying to enquiries which I made with regard to the discovenea of the more 
ancient hunian remains, Mr- Eminson furnished me with the following inteieeting 
pjuijculans 

^(1) In iBoa an oaken statue six feet b%h and as black as ebony was found in 
Haxeji the ancient capitsl of Axbobne^ eeveml feet below the surface. It represented 
a warrior with bow slung over his slioulder, and an arrow in his right hand ; and some 
yeaie aince the body of an ancient British femalQ, quite perfect and dressed in akins^ 
flandale, etc., wa^i disclosed in the turf ground in this parish (Haxej Turbory). 

* (2) Another body was found “ in the township ol Amcotta and parish of Athorpe 
in 1717, The body was erect; the nails, hab and skin preserved, but the bouea 
fell out on removal^ leaving the akin like a muff/’ The Siandak were examined by 
experts on beball of the Royal Society, and their date was thought to be possibly 
that of the Conquest." No coins or other articles which might give a due to the 
date were foniid- 

White beheved lie former to have been au ancient British woman, and the 
Latter Mr- Eroinson regards as probably mediffivaJ- He further believes that in 
neither case was there a burial, and that these and another case which he mentions, 
which were all found in the peat, had probably been engulfed by aecidentH 

Mr. Eminson has two bromse celts found in Messingham parish, two miles from 
Scotter, and some years ago a patient of his, in the same parish, showed him a beautiful 
bronze spearhead in perfect condition, which he had ploughed up in a peaty fields 
a part of the old West Common of Mt^ingham, and about three miles from the river. 
A few stone celts have also been found m the neighbourhood. Mr. Emim^n also 

^ White.—Lincoliuibjre Directory, 

* Fhiloeophieil TiTui^eiicias^ ITo^asina, YoL XIX, SO®. 
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posiseRsce part of the eteni find of n “ dtig-out ” hmt, wMck wm found about eighteen 
feet below the top of the Trent b^nk, when t^juiav^tioue weire bemg made for building 
n wstping bridge. 

DEfiC&Jl'TlON OV CeaNTUIL 

Before giving a detailed accoimt a! thh Kedheld &knlU It w^ill be advisable to 
cODsidor corbiin genera] charaet^d^ whieli, taken together with the hktoiy of its 
dbcovejy, will from the outset be oi considerable value in attempting to detemune 
its age and racial affinrriett. 

(1) It is of large sise, as indicated by its capacity of l^hdQc.e. 

(2) ft h brachycephalk, haviag a breadth-bdex of BI^S. 



no, 2,—irEi.rjfain sxinxt acirmf* frontaltM^ 

(5) The walla of the cranium arc tbm. 

(4) The facial part of the skull nnd more particularly the palate and superior 
alveolar arch are of relatively small m»e in compaiiaon with the cranium- 

(5) It is stained of a deep w&Inut^browu colour by peat. 

(^) It m m impregnated with mbiEral mattar that when it is hit with a hard 
object h emits a ^Kimid like that of eartbenwaie when similarly struck. 

Norma ff&nlali^^ 

When viewed from the front (^ig. 3), the frontal regiuii is semi to be widoi to rise 
almost verticaUvi and to [OkSH by full-rounded borders into the vault and sides. 
The central part, however, is flattened so that the skull can be balanced in a v^rticBl 
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pg&ition on the frootal and tiaanl bonra^ Tke BupniciHflTy ridgeEi, diatinok, though 
not pi^minent, are arched, and lie well above the supraorbital margins^ Tlitiy do 
nut eroea the middle line, and they do not extend outwaidfl to the extemal angular 
prooeasea^ 

The orbital covitiee ore large and guadranguki^ The and iniia-ojhital 

aiargina ate aliarp and Well defined. The proportion of the width (SO mm.) to the 
height (3S iiim4 nf the apertures gives an orbitai inde^ of 69'7* They thus fall 
intd the eafcegorj' of megaaeine/^ or, according to ProfcsHor Sergi^a more mtioaal 
uomenelatuie, ** ipaiconchic,” aigni^'^ing high orbits- Profeaaor F. G, Parsons (24) 
estimates the average vertical diameter ol the orbit in fifty typical British male 
skulls as M mm. and in 50 female skulls aa 33 mm. 

Evatt's ^" basic angle ” of tbe orbit (9) (Figi 3) is 19'^. Thia is only 2* 18' below the 
maximum angle which at the date of publication Evatt had observed in any humaa 
skull. This greatest basic angle, 21 ° 18^ was obtain^ tirom the eknll of a male 
negro. This is somevrliat surprising, as ** IthyboEia/' or forwardly directed eye- 



jwx'ketfi, in which the angle is low, is a chariicstcrwtic feature of the Bimiao skulL 
The bridge of the nose ia somewhat flattened. The interorbital width between the 
upper ends of the tachi^^mal crests Is 25 mm. The miniiDum interorbital width is 
22-5 mm- Both thet^ meamirements are comdder&bly above the average of typical 
Britisli skulls^ the minimum inter-orbital diameter of which Professor Parsons gives 
as 20 mm. for the male and 19 nun. for the feinale. Tho naslon is situated 4 mm . 
above A line drawn horiaontally between the external angular processes, and a line 
passing from the nasi on to the external angular proceaa furniB with the above- 
mentioned horizontal line an angle of 

ITie tnax i ll fe- and zygomatic hones arc small and deuder^ and the pyriform 
aperture is of ^uiall size. A deep depressioo ia present between the overhaii^iig 
supraorbital ridges and the utisal boues. This depression is chaiacterktio of the 
** Cro-Magnon ” type, and certain Bronze-Age nnd Mongoloid crania. 

The “ na^ml index — 

Nasal breadth 24 inm. X 100 
Nasal height 51 mnn 
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GompariDg thu figure with the average nasal index of aome Bronze-Age. Anglo- 
Swon and Jutiah akuUs recorded by PaiBooB (25). it irifl be seen that the Kelfield skull 
liee between the Bronze Age and Anglo-Saxon, and correspondswith his Jatish average. 
In 7 Bronze Age ^ the imsal indev iras 45 , 
i. 8 An^D-Soxon J „ 48^ 

„ 6 Jotiah ? ,, 47 ^ 

The proportiona of the anterior region of the nose, and the relations of this 
to e lower maf^na of the orbital cAvitiefl, nm shows br the nm of Professor J 
Cameron's (3) rectangles (Pig. 4), and expressed by his naso-orbito-alveolar indices 



TOi. 4,—^XASO-aaaivO'AiiTKoiAa nrcvis. 


^33'a 


Complete rectan^ 

Miftsal width 24 nun. X 100 
I^asion to alveolar point 71 minn, 

Pppcr rectangle. 

Nasal indth 24 mm. X 100 
Nasion to infraorbital plane 37 nun. 
Middle rectangle. 

_ Nasal width 24 mm. X 100 

Infraorbital plane to akaathion 34 msu 

tower tvctangie. 

Nasal width 24 mm. x 100 


= 88 * 8 . 


= 100 . 


Akaathion to alveolar point 20 mui- 


= 120. 
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Itfraorbital index. 

IflfrftorbitaJ plftnc to alveolar point 44 mm. X lOO 
Na^on to vdvfsobf pqint 71 jmm. 

It will 1>£ noted that the Kclfield ekuU, judged by the value of these indieee^ 
approximates closely to the type which is deacnbed by Professor Cameron as 
European and of Ancient Egypthm skuOa. 


NoTfna 

One of the most noticeable featurea of this aspect of the skull (Fig. 5} ia the 
large sUe of the cranial segment of the skul] as oompated with the faciaU Although 
high, the vault of the cranium when viewed from the aide is seen to be somewhat 
Battened at the summit, and that the outline of the centml part passes by full- 
rounded angles into the frontal and occiptoJ legionSp both of which are also some- 


no. 5. — laa^rnsuxi bkctll^ norme hieraUr. 


what flattened and rise mom vertically than tn the typical tnodem Britkh skuit^ 

in which the mirve of the longitudinal arc is much more uniform. 

The cranial height index— 

Basion to bregma 139 mm, X 100 ^ 

- - ----- = 74'3* 

Glabella to occipital point 1ST rnim 

The skull is thus mEtrifl- or ortho-cflphsJic. 

The auricnlo-bregmatic Index— 

Centre of external auditory meatus to btcgmA 128 rnmn xioo . 

^ flS * 4 

Glabella to occipital point 187 mm. 

The auiionlo-bregmatic index of the Kelfield skull, 68*4^ corresponds very closely 
with the average of sixteen Bronze-Age skulls from the Royal College of Burgeons^ 
estimated by Parsons aa 63^ and k considembly higher than the avemge of 20 
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Saxon Hkolls wcurdai by the Bamo writer, via., 65 (13 df, T ? la two Broadstaire 
Bronze-Aj^e male Bkolk thb inilei vtbb w much aa 73, A li^h anricalo-bregujatiB 
index thus appeare to be a ehafacterisCie oi Btonze-Age okoUa. 

Other points to bo noted on viewing the akwU from tbe aide are the atmU] aLse 
of the mastoid prooesaea, and the slender avgomatic arches. Tbe temporal fossoi 
and pterygoid prooesaes are also aoiail, indicating that the rouBclea of mastication 
were not strongly developed, and giving a fcmiiune appearance to the sknll. The 


fiti. B, —ui^FrtLiv tfwvu^ norma veriiealis. 

large sue of the cranial portion of the abidJ, with a capacity of 1,660 c.fc is, however, 
in fairour of tbe akuU being male, 

Norma i}erticaiis (Rg. 6)* 

Viewed from above the ahull is wen to be wide, eepedally in the frontal region, tbe 
cephalic index bong 81 '3. It is phsmosygaoB, the stepbano-^gomatie index being 98 ■ 5, 
Intcrstephanic diameter 135 nun. X 100 


Bieygomatic diameter 13T mm, 
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TLt? contour lictt betw^n the ovoid and spherpidAJ types of Sorgt. The euturesT 
wkicli are open, vM fairly simple. The froutal region is large, partly ovruig to ite 
width Hud partly owing to the ** bregnm " being situated far tack, ntsar the veitei. 

It hi worth while noting,, on making a eonipaiison of a photograph of the cranial 
roof with a tracing of the nomia verticalis (Fig, 5), that the zygomatic arches 
were not visible in the former, though they are seen in the ttacing to project nearly 
2 mtUp beyond the outline <if the cranium. The dwtonce between the lens of the 
camera and the skull was 30 inches, and it is obvions that in determining whether 
a akuU is cTypto(Eygoua or phfienozygous one cannot rely on the invisibility of the 



TIB. T.^ctlfihlb aauLL, norma oedpitatM. 


zygomatic arches in a photograph of the “ norma verticalis “ taken from the usual 
distanccT oor on being unable to see the ardies when a skull is held out at ann^s 
length and looked at from above. The condition is best dctcnumed by measure¬ 
ment and the degree of the projeclion of the arches relative to the width of the 
skull expressed by the stephano-zygomatic mdex^ which in the KeMeld skull la 
98-5. 

iVonmt ompiiatu (Fig* 1). 

The skull viewtd from behind k pentagonal in fonn. the ^des diverging slightly 
they pass up to the fiarieta] eminences, where the skull atisinH its maximnni 
width. The lambdoid snitore^ with the exception of a gm&U peak-like projection 
in the centre, is ahnMt horizontal. The occiput, like the frontal region, is so flattened 
that the AkuU can be balanced on this part. 
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Norma basalu. 

Tlie musculflj htba oh the- under surface of the o<!4::Lpital bone is of niodeiftite 
dimezisioiii^ and the tuusoular impreflfiioiiJSp ahhoagb difitinct, are not pronounced* 
The external occipital protaberance is low and ill-defined. The foramen magnum 
ii onoid in form and relatively acoalL The pterygoid proceefics are of 
which, along with the shallownefiB and Bmail jdie of the temporal foBsa&, indicates 
that the muBclea of ma^cation itere only moderately devdopciL The palate ia 
alfio small and the alveohu* arch elliptical in form. The palato-maxillary index 
is 120, the palate thiua being brackpurmic. 

Palato-maxillary width 60 mm . X 100 
Palato-maxillgjy length 50 mm. ^ 

Such of the teeth aa are preflcnt are jimal] and broken. The d^nte -l index 
(Flower) caiumated approxiiiiately from the alveoli is 33 ^6* 

Dental length 34 mm. X 100 

~3r ^ ' ~=-^ 32^6 j 

BauiLotial length 104 mm. 


A 



no. B.— oFTLnrx huawsfo smrEssmwnsa thi ttm ox PAUita abtj DXJtXAn ae<m ra pooa 
^EDi^zx^mv J Hsxrtxs (raisons), aaowiau tbx romTs amwxisr waxtia teb ouiamB m tkb 

JLBOITfe WXBl IdtASUHXn. 


The BkuU thus- comee withm the category mforodon/. On. making & comparison, 
of the meaBuremente of the palate and alveolar andx with those i^otded by 
Professor Parsons of four J Bronze-Age skulb, it will be noted that the palate of 
the Kelfield cranium is oonaiderably smaller in the ttansvci^ diameter, although 
the pioportionn are very smukr. Thi# ia in ccn^irmity with the small aize of the 
facial part of the akuU as a whole* and if it were not for the vury large cranial 
oapadty (1,660 c.c.) it might be regarded as indieatbg that the skull was 
female. 
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Tabu shotcinff o Comparison of the Mmmirements of the Palate of the Keifrid ekuU 
with ihtamrage Mea^wremetii^ of four Brome-Age J (Parsonfi). 


•a 

8radEe Averagrv 

KiHfieli]. 

L- 

wm 

E. 

B. 

L- 

B. 

B. 

r 

0B 

On 


AB, Icngtli of poUte ^itbout Apine 

46 


_ 

46 

— 


Alveolar l^rofufth at S i,ii i.ii.1. h,.#. 

■ — 

38 

— 

— 

42 

— 

A 8p. Li»i^ ot polatr with iplia; ... 


— 

— 

51 

—' 

— 

Twisvirrm dianirtor opposite cioine teeth .. 

— 


42 

— 

24 

441 

„ «i I* second premolm 

— 

36 

54 

— 

34 

SO 

„ „ „ wvond ntolora 


42 

1*’ 


40 

60 


Cmnial m«wifrenw»fa. 

Mm. 


Glabella to ooeipitol point , * .. - . * 187 

Opkrjoo to ocfiipitol pomt ,, ., .. . * 187 

Ka^ion to occipital poiot .. . .*.* -. 186 

GlabelU to Inion . . . ^ .. .. *, 186 

Greatest transTenso diameter, bipaiietal . * , • 162 

Bietepbanic dlan^ter .. * * - 136 

Minimum Erontal diameter *. , , 107 

Width between external angular proceeees of 
FronttU bone ** ** ** JOS 

Baidbrcgmatic height .. .. .« *. 139 

Aorteular height from centre of meatus to 

vertex , , . h *. .. .. , - 128 

Auricular height from centre of meatus to 

hregniA . - . - , . , * , * *. 128 

LoDgitudinal arc (opirthJon to naaion) - - -. 377 

(a) Opfithinn to lambda—arc * * , * . . 108 

(&) Lambda to bregma—are ,, .. 134 

(c) Bregma to mudon—arc *, .. 135 

Opbtbion to Lambda—tlicird ,. , * . * 88 

Lambda to bregma—eburd .. . * . * .. 120 

Bregma to naaioti—^otd .. .. .. 115 

Transverse art over vertex from upper margins 
of the ocoustk meatuses «. * , ,. * i. 332 


VOIm u. 


. 2 A 
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Mmsimm^-s of facial part of atulL 


Mm. 

I^roethion to nflaion . , , * ., ., ., 71 

AkantbmzL to EUiiiiciXi „ *, * * 51 

M&simum bizygoimitH; diAineter _ IS7 

Nasal iindth (maxiiuum diaind^r) ». .« ., 24 

Baaion to prostbion, .♦ .. , i ,, 100 

BajMon to Euudon -... , * 104 

Mujumum iutaTmazUlaxy diamvtcr between tipe 
ot ^gomatic proceases -. , ^ , * 104 

Loierotbital width ^ ^_ 25 

Mmimmii intejorfaitai width 22*5 

Tnmaveme diameter of orbit ,, _ .. 30 

Vortical diameter of orbit , * .. ,, *, 35 

pQfltorior nasal apine to proetluon . . * * ., 54 

Transverse diameter of palate— 

Ejctemal *, * ,, ,, 57 

Intenml , . , , *, 34 

Basion to opiflthion -** .. .. ,, 40 

Tranwverfte diameter of fciameo magnum ,. . * 33 


Radiol mmatimuefUa of craftium. 


Bi-auric; iilur line to— 

Inion 109 

I^ambda *. ,* *. _ Ijg 

Mont distnnl (Kiijit on inteqiorietal sutimn , * 129 

Vortex _ 12a 

Brogma _ _ ,, _ _ 128 

Moet distant [Kunt on fruutal hone * * _, 129 


Indices 0 / ahdt. 

Crania] breadth inikx (uephafie) .. 

M height index (basibregmatic) 

.1 jj j* (ouricukr height) 4^ 
Supennr faeial^ 

Naeinn to p rosthion (71) X 109 
Bizygoomtic diameter (135) 
fkepliano-zygomatio 
Crnathic .. ,, 

Orbital ,* .p ,, 

Nasal m.^ ^ 

Palatu-TnaxilLary . * .. ,. 

Ikntal .* 


81^3 bracbjrcnmiaL 
74-3 orthneranial. 
68^4 


52 *T leptoprascipe. 

98*5 pheanD^gouB. 
1 Xj* 1 nrtliognathnn^^ 
89 "7 ipiicontihicr. 

47 Jeptorhine. 

120 braohynraiiic, 
32-0 mkrodont. 
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Capacity of ftkull, ejjtimateci by millet reed 

41 4 , Lee*fl lorMiik [i4] 

Calvarial height (Fig. 9) 

II || Jfidex ... . . . 4 . 

IjAmbda augle. , - - .. ,, ., 

Bregma angle ., 


tp 660 c-c. 

IMl „ 

mm. 

56-7 

m’ 





Having described tha geological and data iK^ring ojion the dascoveiy 

of this Kelfieid akulli and Jta general and detailed chaiiactei^ Buch aB high degree 
of fo&ailisariob, coLomticui with peat, large sue and high cranial index, 1 aball 
.endeavour, by a eomparbon of it with other SikuUs foimd m the Trent Valley and 
neighbouring counties on the East Coafd^ of England, to show what eonelnBUinB 
may be drawn with regard to its ngc and racial affinities. 


no. €.—Ejnjrixi,!) 


Commencing with a review of the more aocrient of there discoveries wc may 
consider 3— 

(1) A skull discovered in the counre of a careful geological explorarioiig by 
the Rev. E, H. MulUne,* of a cave at I^ngwith in Deebj^ahire, near the CrmvcU 
Crags. — With this skull were found bones of extinct animals of tie Rcistoccne 
period and late B^keolithic implemejits of the AuHgnactan type, The skull is of 
small sine, capacity 1,250ex.p narrow ^ with Oat aides i the eupraU^niporaLre^onof tie 
vault is also livttened on each side of tie middb tmci the rides rising to a median 
keek like the two sides of a roof i tie brow ridges are prominent, and there is a 
welt-marked “o€5cipital 

^ MoUins. H.i. DertsyiMre Aroh^logicaJ ua! ttlstofy Boeieties Joumah 

p. U quoted by Kcitk, ArthuTi Anrtfuijy oj Man, p 84. 
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Keith, regarcl^ Lhis skull ua belonging to the ** river-bed i"type, ua exempMcd 
by the ** TreBti '* ektdl diBeoveml at MiMklmm and d^eribed by Hnatley. It ifli 
however, ae pointed out by Keith, of a lower and more piimitiTe typo, us ha evidenced 
by a certain degree al pObt-urbital constriction in the frontal region uud by the 
position of the temporal ridges ** 100 mm, above the zygomatic arches and only 
48 mm, frum the middle liiie along the roof of the ekoU,” whichT in addition to the 
characters already menrioued, distinguish it from the more highly evolved Neolithic 
type, 

A table showing the prhicipa! nicaBoremcnta and SndiecH of this Dknd other 
nkulb mentioned eubsequently for companBOn will be foond at the end of t-he 
liftiule, DO |i. S02- 

(2) The Sudbmy calvaria.—^Tlik was found in an fdJnvtal dc|30sit idong with 
bones of Bo3 longifrms {the Celtic stiortbf»Fii ox)* Bo» prim^^iiu:§ (the wiW um^). 
This akoll waa fiiat described by Huiley (ISj and 31r, Edwin BrnwmoE Burtosj-on- 
Trent (1864-55), Hiucley regarded this skull as being of a verj' primitive typCt 
remarking “that a liMle flatt^^niog and eloii^ticm with a rather groat-er development 
of the supraciliftty ridges would convert this into the nearest likeness to the 
Neanderthal skid I which has yet biu-n discovered."* This statement, it should be 
noted, was made twenty years before the Spy and other skeletons of the 
Neundeithul type were dbcovexed- A more recent and dctaiJi:^ anatnmieal descrip¬ 
tion of thin Sudbiuy calvaria h»* been made by Dr. W- L. H, Duckworth (8), who, 
although adn]itt.ing certain "‘low” chaiueters such ias prominence of the supra¬ 
orbital ridgea, marked teccHsion of the forehend, post-orbital constriction and low 
edvorkl lieight-indev(49*7), regards the skull as having very evident affinities with 
certain ** round-burrow ** skulls, e,j,, the Riidstonc skull described by Rolleatone^ 
the Atdrci skuU described hyMortimer^ both of which arc of Neolithic date, and 
also to the Borreby akidl found in n Danish tumulus, end the Pcxibaba skuU found 
associated with bones of the mammoth {Eiephm primigenim) and hairy rhinoceros, 
and thus of vastly greater antiquity than ruv of the other spccimejie. These 
eompaiisojiA were nrade chiefly with respect to the cranial contour of the median 
sagittal plane, and Duckworth regards this type of cnuiia! contour as extending 
through n wide range of tiuie^ and he concludes that although the Sudbixry calvariii 
has certain definitely ” low ** chameterH, these are not outside the range of ™riation 
of more recent types, and that ita greater Emtiquity is not definitely [iroven, 

(8) The ** Muskharo ** or “ Trentskull found in the ancient bed of the Trent 
near Newark, m Nottinghamshire,—It was buried naturally in deposits laid down by 
the river, and is regarded from the objects which were found w'ith it as of Neolithic 
Age, This skull is of the same general furui as the Langwiih skull, but the contour 
is much more rounded, while the flattening of the sides and roof, with the carina or keel, 
and the prominent supraciliory tidgeif ate absent. It was clesctibed by fluxjey jib 
the type form of rivcr-hed skulhf^ and as pointed out by Keith (1&) ia Hlmilar 
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to the Coldmin ekuUs found in Kent, ttc iJtulJi! found in the Hypogeum at ILil 
Malta, and the ancient Egyptian skulk, 

(4)^ A. ekekton. found in u Imt'stone wave at Littondale in Twkidiiie by Dr. C. A. 
Hill (15),—The bones were embedded izi atalagmito m the loor of the cave, and deeply 
atained with peat. At the place where the bonefi were dkeovered, 240 yank from 
the entianoe ol the cave, the roof was 30 to 24 incheK in height, and from it “ depended 
a regular foreut of etahictitea, many of which had to be broken od to afford a passage. 
Jud^g from their length and ake, some of these must have taken centuries to 
form, so it is clear that this part of the cave lias lain_iindktiirbed for hundicda of 
years, and that the bones got Into the poaitum in. which they were found before the 
stalactites were formed." 

The skull was biachycfiphalic, with a cranial Utdeit of 32, and a capacity of 
1,420 c.c. Only one femur waa dkenvered, vk., the left. It was markedly 
'‘pfatymeric" and “ pilastered." Both tibie were found, and were "platy- 
encmic," with prominent popliteal ridges. The slfiill suid limb bonea indicated the 
se£ as being female. ** A jagged hole was present just above the niaatoid process, 
which might have been camied by some rude weapon, such as a stone ase or spear " ; 
and Dr. HiJl was of opinina that the woniaji had died m the position in which the 
bones were found and had not b«n buried, Dr. Bill believed the skeleton belonged 
to an individual of the Bnmxc Age, and that the period when she lived was somewhere 
betwwti 150CJ anfJ 2000 &go. 

(5) A skull dredged up from the bed of the North Sea, oil the coast of Norfolk, 
described by Dr. W. L, H. Duckworth.—This was a small, narrow skull with a capacity 
of 1,205 c.c,, and a breadth-index of 70. It was of “ cylindroid ” form with a height- 
index of 69-5, and was regarded by Duckworth us being slightly lukeialized, and 
most probably female. In discussing the site of its dkeovery he alludes to the 
large number of bones of prehistoric animak, referable to the period of the " Cromer 
Forest Bod,” which have been dredged Up from the same locality. These beds lie 
below a layer of mud and sand containing vegetable dibris, which must have been 
deposited at the estuaries of riverB and in tlie sea after the Forest Bed had been 
submerged, and beneath tbo " boulder clay,” which is believed to have been laid 
down in the earliest and most severe of the glacial epochs. A very largo proportion 
of the animal remains which have been dredged up wc elephants' teeth and antlers 
of deer belon^g to the late Pliocene period. Intcr-glocial and powt-glaeiftl animaJa 
are, however, represented sJnong those liredged-up fragments, " so that it is not to 
be concluded that the skull, if really ancient, is necessarily pre-glacial, as its aBsociatfon 
with the Forest Bed would denote ” ^ and he remarks further; " Finally we may he 
dealing with quite a recent specimen, for even apart from the ixwsihilitioa coimected 
with modem shipping, it must be remembered that along the Norfolk coast several 
villages (and consequently their wmeteries) have been submerged within the historic 
period." 
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Despite » cozusidemblo number of ‘'Jgwiy” characters, ihe skull retiembk'a 
otsttiUn modHm and medieval skidla, a modem Dutch skull {No. 83 of the Moor- 
lield series), aad the cylindroid skulls (Nos. 22'J and 225) iu the Camliiidgc Univeisity 
Museum; and I>r. Duckworth coacludee that it is impOKiiblc to reict the Norfolk 
skull to a prehbtoric ajge on the grounds of its dimonsions and proportioas alone. 

(b) British peat skulls. An interesting article, 'which bears on the present 
enquiry, waa published by Dr. Duckworth in Man. in 1T)11. This is a “ Tteport 
on Mamaii Orania from Teat Deposits in England/' Of the ten skulls which he 
describes, all except two, which came from Lancashire, were found in the eaiitem 
counties, vi?.: Idjicolnshire, Gwnbridgeahire and Norfolk. 

. One n£ the objects of the eiaminalioii was to ascertain whether there was any 

homogeneity of type in peat-stained human skulk, such as is found in the peat 
fauna^ 

fJnfortunately there is no history of the discovery of tlieae skulk, and thus the 
only iadicatiotu of their age, are their degree of preseryation and their physacoJ 
characters. Wth regard to homogeneity of type, it may be stated at once that 
they differ amrkcdJy one from aiiDtber in both form and size. Their length varies 
from 1 <0-210 mnu, their breadth from (?) t33-16fl oini., and their cranial capacity 
from a female akull of 1,133 c.o, to a male skull of 1,860 c,c. The two last-mentioned 
crania, the stiudl female skull, from Burwell Fen. Cambridgeshit®. and the large 
male skull from Fcitweli Fen, Norfolk, differ considerably from modem European 
types, and Dr, Duokwortli states " tend to intrudf among the early Paleolithic 
crania, resembling as regards their calvarial heigbt-indc:x, Bregnui, angle, and 
Lambda angle, the Galley Hill and Brunn calvaria. Dr. Duckworth, however, 
although drawing attention to these resemblanoes, does not wiah to give prominence 
te the u^iaiioa. more eapedally, as was pointed oat hy Professor Stolylawo, there 
IS a coasideiahle oyerlapping of certain of the cranial chaiacteiBof Schwalbe’s Homo 
pnmvtemus and Homo mpieits ; and further the alleged antiquity of Ijoth these 
skulk has been regarded with snflpIcion.‘ 

Dr. Duckworth further draws attention to the large percentage of peat 
^■ulk with a high crank! breadth-index, namely, 33-3 fier rent, abovo 81, whereas 
"among modem British crank only about (1-33 per cent, have a cephalic index 
above 81. Dr. Duckworth concludes by stating that these apecimena from the 
peat are therefore not a kir sample «f modern BritiJi cranin. They difier Dom them 
in respect of twn spedmena (Noe. Ill and fX) described above’, and ako in the 
unusual frequency ( one hundred times the nurmn] amount") of otcarrenee of 
difftiDct- hrai!hy(^halic proportions, 

1 Mo^ver. il WE taka tJw ume Ihrae ehoraaten only, tha hrejtinB antde, lambda onide and 
.^Ivarial height-uida*, ami compare tha Kalfiald .kuUwitli othen. «, rou«ds thc« pwlirokr 
u^lea ai^ ,n^, * eloaa (wi«cistiim of tha Kelfiidd akull with tho TaamanUo abcTi«ioal. 

wlimti»a m other nwpKU tia skulk ■» obeiously widely dknuular. 
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Now it id of iiiteiest to not^? that the peat skull found Rt Kelfield, with a ctui)h) 
broadth-indes of 81-3 and » cranial capacity of 1,660 c.c.^ agrees with specimciifl 
VlIT, IX and VI, described by Ur. Duckwortli as having a breadth-indea above 61, 
and with specimeufi I, II, V, VIl and IX in having a large cranial capacity. 

It must be bomo in mind, however, that the sample dealt with is a voiy small 
one, and that the mmn cranial breadth-index of the nine skulls is 77 ■ 4. This ggnre 
is certainly eonsidcrably above the mean indices for the Whitechapel senes of skulls, 
which are estimated by MacdoncU as 74-34 for the male and 74-73 for the female ; 
this series being therefore just within the category of dolichocephaly, and also the 
MtHirQBlds aeries, 75-6 <? and 75-1 ? * On the other hand, it is below the average 
cranial breadth-index 79 ■ 9 nod 81 -9 ? of the 590 Hythe skulls dew-ribed by Professor 
Pamons, and etmsiderebly below the average of the eight Bronse-Age skulls from 
the Museum of the Royal College of SiiirgeonB (82), and two Bmnae-Age skuIlB from 
Broadstaira (79), measured by the same observer. 

It is obvious, therefore, that there is a very considerable diversity of type in 
groups of aknlla regarded as British, and as being recent or medimval in date* This 
diversity becomes even more marked if we include at one etui of the eeries tio 
dolichoccplialic, Neolithic or river-bed " type, and at the other the hrachy- 
ccphalic Btonae-Age skulls, which two groups may bo regarded as important 
contributory elements in the stock from which the medieeval and recent British types 
have descended. In some, namely, the eastoni and (W nth-eaateni counties, it appeara 
that there hm boon s grcatoi infusion of the broad-headed type, while in othora the 
older long-headed type has peraisteii to a greater extent. It is not surprising therefore 
to find a considomble variation in the peat skulls, and when wo compare these with 
the Hythe setiea, one is not surprised to find a high percentage of Rkulk showing 
brachycephaly. Nor is the percentage of brachycephnlic skulls above 81, namely, 
33-3, so very much greater than that of the modern male *' Student '* and “ Pre- 
fessional Class " met with in lauwlon. In my own series of male medical students and 
stafi, measured at the Miiidleaex Hospital and King’s College. Undon, the average 
cephalic brcarlth-iDde.^ is : — 


— 

r^ph. Tnd. 

Hitand- Det- 

Co, Vsr. 

4.^7 MedkAJ Aludfiits 

"7-fl2r( i O-tW" 

3-092 ± O-OCfi 

3-968 ± l>-a8U 

B8 Teaching sUfl 

7"'01I» i f*2l3 

2-(l6] ± a>]Jil 

3<81fi ± U-lM 


The average ciWMiaf breadth-index of the peat ekuUa, 77-I, connes|Hittds, aa will 
be shown later, to a breadth-index of approiimotely 76-4 in the living 

subject. 
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The number of ** Medicu] Btiideata ” imd “ Staff hA\'iiig cephalic bretidth- 
indices above m, «l aad S3 weje 127, 83 and 53 respeetively, with the fcUowkg 
pei<?entages :— 

Per cent. 

Cephalic breadth-index above 84J = 23*3 

t» mr 81 = 15*0 

ii n ,f S2 = ¥1^7 

In uinldjig a comparison of those figures with the mmial breadth-indicea of the 
[MHit skulls it will be neecssaiy to deduct one from the cephalic bread th-indices 
calculated froiq nMasuremeat taken on the living eubjcct. The lost group, namely, 
9-7 per cent, of individuals having a cephalic breadth-index above 82, is compamble 
with the percentage of peat skulls having a cranial breadth-index above 81, namely, 
33 -3 pet cent. Taking into eonEideration the Kelfield akuH with a breadth-index 
»t di -3, together with tb* Duckworth’s series, it appeam that there is a decided 
ptepojidemnce in the perwntage number of brachycepbalic peat skulls found in the 
eastern counties of England and Lancashire, as campored with the average of a living 
male * populatinn ” of the Professorial Class, measured in London, and drawn from 
all parts of Great Eritain and Ireland. The mean cranial index, 77-4, of the peat 
skulls, eBrre8[ionda, however, exactly with that of the " Hospital Population " 
from which my “post mortem “ scries aws taken, and is almost identica] with that 
of fifty male patieuta nicasured at the St. Pancras Infirmary^ London. 

The differejice of one which I have deducted from the eepAo/ic index in order 
to compare this with the ernnhi index, is conridembly less than the amount which 
w usually deducted, namel 3 ', two. I have found in my aeriee of “ po«t~mnrtem “ 
subjects (12) In which the prinripaldiaineters were measured in each subject, first on 
the head, and then on the skuH after the scalp had been reflected, that the average 
difference in the thickniuu of the scalp at the rides of the head, and that at the front 
and back, was almost luiappreoiablc, thus in 5f) J subjects;— 


Dianieters of the head , . ., ., 

Diameters of the skull .. 

Length. 

190-4 

182-13 

Breadth. 

149-3 

140-83 

Difference between tbe diameters of the 
head and skull ,, 

8-27 

8-47 

Cephalic breadth-index .. .. , 

(Jraoial breadtli-mdes 


78-4 

77*3 


M 


Difference betu'cen cephalic and cionial breadth-index 
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la order to Jftfilitate tbc comparisuti of tlie Kel field ukull with otliera, and of tbe 
difierent types and groups with ode another, I have dmwu up the following table, 
in which all the jneasuiciDCDts have been reduced to the same etandards, the 
" auricolar-beigLt " of the akull taken front the mid-auncukr point in wme tteriea, 
hsa been reduced to the auricular height" measured from tho upper mwgiu of 
the ejitemal auditory nieatua, and tho meafmreineiile taken on the bend of living 
Bohjectfl have been reduced to the measurements which would have been obtained 
if they had been taken on the skull. 

On contrasting the figures in the third and fourth columns of the table, which 
indicate the length and breadth of the skulls, it will be noticed that the male 
Palfflolithic and the Neolithic skuUa have a giabeUo-maximal length of 192 mm., 
and a maximum width of 135 and I39inn.t., whereas the more recent male skulls 
found in what are believed to be old “ Plague pita " in Clare Market, Whitechapel, 
and Moorfiekla, have an average length of 188 mm. and breadth U3 mm., indicating 
that in the latter there has been a decreuBe in length associated with an increase 
in the transverse diameter. En correspondence with the variation in shape the 
B X 100 

cEHtiial bK»aJtb-mdicefl —- of the more imdeqt akulk are 70-3 and 7J‘3 

Ij 

respectively, as contrasted witk an average indcjc of about 75 for the seYenteenth- 
century i^kuUs. In thb medieval Hythe akuUa doaedb^ by Faraona (23) tbe diminn- 
tioii in length is atilL niore marked^ breadth-mdeat being 70^9 for the male eories 
and as high us 81 9 for the female. The Anglo-Saxon skuUii compared with the PbIcbo- 
hlhic and Neolithic show an ijiereaae in width, but u diriiiniition ol only 1 mm* in 
lengthy the breadth-index bemg intemiediftte between the older and the more recent? 
series, namely, T-l- S. 

Now, on uoinpaiing these with the German, BatTman and Whrtembiirg skulk, 
it will bo noticed at once that- wc hove in the Southern German and Bavarians a - 
short, brand type of skull of large with an average hreadth-indjei of between 
S3 and 83, and a cmuial capacity over 1,500 c,e. The Bamc type ia found in Southern 
Germans and BavarianB living at the present day# n& has been shown by KoUmann, 
Banko and othera^ and more recently by Profe^Hor Parsons in his report on measure^ 
mento of the heads of 300 German prieonciv of war. 

In accordance with the view put forward by Hipley and otlieia, it apfieara 
probable that the increased sise and width nf the akuU esempMetl in the Anglo- 
Saxon, Ilythe and seventeenth century " Plague pit ” skulk, as compared with the 
BcnaU, narrow skidk of the former Palfeohthic and Neolithic inhabitsntii of our Uland, 
k due to immigoitbn of the hcachycephalie “ Sbv " or “Alpine" BtcM"k through 
Bavaria, Saxony and Btideti to i>ur ahoret^, where they mixed with the original 
Palaeolithic and Neolithic races* 

An interefitmg question which ih mked by the study of these groupe and series 
of skulk h i How long has this immigration continued t and should the advent of 
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fch€ Bronaic-Age race ftbcfut S^OOO e.c. be legurdei] a begijinttig of invaBion of the 
'* Slav " or “ Alpine ** utwk ? nr T?rrrc tie Btonae-Age p^opl^ a and more 

powcrfullj built lace who preceded thew* and were qmte dktinct from tbem ? The 
Keifield fikuU and certain of Lhe large bmchycephaiic peat flkuUfi described by 
Duckworth seem to ftimjah evidence which may ho of value ia arriving at aonie 
eoncliiBion with regard to thia problem. They appear to oocnpy a poritinn which is 
intermediate between the maBaive, thick-walled *■ Cowlam ” skulk flJid other Bimilar 
Bronre-Age skulla, which have been found in round-barrom, and the coTuparativnly 
thin-walled modern South German and Bavarian akulK It U possible idso that they 
indicate a change in Btnicture produced not by mtermiatnro of a mcc imving maa^ve^ 
thick-wjiUed ekulla with a race having ekulb very rimilar in ahape and Jjjze but more 
delicately constructed and having thi n walk, HUnh ua k foiuid to-day in South 
Germany and Biivari&p but to a mcdihcatioii produceci by n change in habits 
associated with modem bfe. 

Evidence tliat changes in stature and in the form of the efcoU in a definite direction 
towards a " type form may take place in the enuCBe of a few gvncratioiis as a 
reaull of chsLiiged envimninent has been furnished by Fmn^ Bgtfus (3)^ Jind it appears 
quite possible that Lhe modem, more refined brachyeeplmlic! races id Eurd|)e may 
be directly descended from the thick-skulletk platymeric Bronj^-Age tacei and that 
such skulk as the Kelfield cranium, and certain of the peat akuHs described by 
Duckworthr are examples of inlennediate stages in thk change^ It may be mentioned 

in this connection that a similar chatige Ims apparently ocemred in dolicho¬ 
cephalic skulU^ AS exemplified by the difference in form and sttneture between the 
thick-wjdled. ILLt-Rideii and keeled ” Falffiolithk skulk of the " river-bed ** type, 
such as the Langwith and the thinner walled and more rounded Kcolitlilo and modem 
skulk. 

The figures given in the Lost ihreei hues of the table are oF conBidemble interest 
in connection with the work of Gustaf Betzius on the so-called North-Eiiropean 
Race, published in SiU^cica and sunmarized in the Huxley Lecture 

delivered by him at the Royal Anthropoipgicai Institute in 1913. in this lecture he 
brought forward evidence to idiow Uiat among the modern inhabitants of Northern 
Europe there is a large pn»portion who liave .skulls with n high brajchyCepbalio 
index, whereas the earlier “ tnedifie^'aJ,” '' bronge ” and Neolithic '' inhubitanta of 
the same rajpona were lorfitly doHchnceptiaLLC, with only s very small number of 
faninhycephali among theni. ThuSp he jitatea that dolicboccphali were found ia 
preponderating niitnbers in the graves of earlier times^ in Germany, especially in the 
1 ^ 0 -called * Reihengtaber' l this wiis particularly the case in districts Bavurhif 
Wurtemburg and Baden) whore the popidatlon of to-day ia chiefly brachyccphalic.^^ 
Retrius accounted for this change on the supposition that tire bruchycephalic races 
of Central Europe are gradually replacing the original dolichoeeptmlie Nordic or 
Teutonic typea 
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'the figqies in the last thre« lines ol the table have been deduced from meafliirc- 
ments taken on living tuale Bubjects ol the professicnal cIbbs by deductmg 

h mxn^ from the glabcllo-niamitial diaTneter, 

W miu. from the greatest tiaasveiise diameter, 

15 nim. from the anrieulaT height, 

iti order to bring tbeui into corrcapondcnce with meaftoreuienta of the skull. The 
amount t<i be deducted was ascertained by meaeurEinenta made under ray diiBction 
on a seriea of post-mortem subiecta before and after the mfiet^tion of the scalp in the 
same Individual. The residta obtained from these data were published in B^metriin, 
Vol. IV, 1905. The obsen-ationn were made on a “ Hospital Populatioii, many of 
whom were aged, and hud died from canter. This may account for a slight thinning 
of the scalp, and may partly account lor the hgures being less than those given by 
Welcker, via. : a uniform reduction of 11 mm. from each diameter. A part of the 
difference, however, is obvioualy due to a slight indentation of the skin by the pressure 
of the instrument. Allowance has been mmle for thinmng of the scalp, but not for 
reduction by indentation of the skin, aa this would occur in the mensumment. taken 
on the living as well as on the dead subject. The amount, 16 mm,, deducted from 
the measurement of the auricular height taken on the living subject, is composed 
of three items : — 

(1) Thiekueas uf scalp on vertex of head . , 

(2) Downward slope of the soft parte of the eitemal auditory meatus 

below the level of the eitenud opening of the osseous meatus 

(3) Difference between the auricular height measured from the bi¬ 

auricular line (centre of the meatus) and that from the upper 
margins of the ear boles -■ *- •* 

Total . 

The amount «f the second item has been found by Profeesor Pateona to i.-aiy 
between 3 mm. and 8 mm., giving an average nf about 5 mm. The araouiit of the 
slope was nstimated by dioptogmphic traemgs of vertical sections mado through the 
bony meatus and the adjoining soft parte of the ear. The figures in brackets in 
column 5 of tie table, indicating the “ baaibreginotic height " of the skull, have been 
obtained by deducting 16 ram, from the estimated “ auricular height *' ol the skull, 
and have been injwrted to facilitate comparison with those cases in which the 
•' auricular height ” of the skull measured from the upper margin of the meatus has 
not been rtH."ordeii. 

It will be noticed in the first plsce, in column 1, that the estimated length of skull 
of the modern Profe-iaionjil and Student Claes, which averages 187 -8 nun., is practkally 


4 nun. 

6 mun 

6 Jnni. 
15 EOlIIl . 
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the uaitiep althoiigli veij slightly Ief» ibaa the 1^ mm. nf the mule Clafe Market, 
Wliit 4 K:hap< 3 l, QJid Mnorfiehia cmuia {&eveiit4^nth-ceiitiiTy iSeries), The difTerence 
svnnid have been greater ii Welcker's eFtimate of ll mm. tp be deduetcd iftsm the 
Tin?a-siiTcmeiit on the living subject had been adoi^ted, naTnely^ 3*2 mm. The snmll 
diminution in length may be acconntefl for in |win by a nonaiderable pmijortion ol 
the Studaiit Class being between 18 and 20 yeats of age and the head not having 
attained its full size(12). On the otiier Luimh taking into consideration that the average 
stature and size of head in a[l its dhinieteis is slightly greater In the PmfeseioD£kJ 
Cla^H than in the Cenen&L Popiilation (2^ 12)p anri that tine would on this account huYe 
exiiocted the diameter have been greater than in the “ Plague-iiit" series, it may 
indicate a slight dlndnutiipn in the average length of alcull in the twentieth century 
jiH t^oniparetl with the fieii-Ynteenth-centirry iuhabitants of the London area. II 
these figures are compared with the length of afcqll of the Anglo-Sasoa, l&l mm,, 
imd the Neolithic, P3’i mm., and Paleolithic skulls, lyS mm,, it appears that there 
has l>cea an appockblc diiuinutiDn in the average length of *kull in England from 
the Neolithic to the present timCj cninpsmhle with that which has taken place in 
Northern Europe (27), 

tin comparing the eslLuiated breadth of sktiU of the living snhjecta with that of 
I lie seventeenth-century senes, it wtII he seen that the average width of the living 
subjects, 144 “I mm-, is considembly above the average width, Hl-omm. of the 
sev'cntecnth-century kkuUst and the change in form is ahio cvideiiiTed hy the avenage 
cranial breadth-index of the skull which for the nii^detn Student and Professional 
class is TG- H its com pitted wilh 74-7 of the seventeenth century “ Plague -pit" skulla. 
In comparing these figures with the corresponding tneasiirenient^ of the male Neolithic 
and Palaeolithic skuUa {lm.e» 1 and 4) it will be seen thiit there is a marked difference 
in width between the madeni and the ancient akulls amciunting to 5 mm. in the 
Neolithic skuUa and 9 mm, in the “ river-bed " ty(jo of Pal©<>litliic akuU. and that 
there is a diminution in the ciBnial breadth-index, which is 71-3 in the Neolithic 
-ikuUs and 70-3 in the PalieolltliJc skull. If, therefore, as is generally supposed, the 
river-bed " ty|>c of Neolithic and Palieotithic skulls is regarded as the form charnc’ 
tcrifitic of the p-jrLer mhabitants of our land before the advent of the round-headed 
types, a ooosidcrablo change has taken place m the sluipe ol tile head between 
those periods and the present widch is comparable wdth the changed which fiuve been 
taking place in Northern Europe, and which is prcihahly dno In. part at least to 
iiinalgamarion of the ruimd-headed types with the long-headed ; and eiich gmnpa as 
the Hythe scries and the peat Aknlls described respectively by Parsons (33J 
and Duckworth (fi), which are iiitermediate in poeirion, indicate that in 
the people represented by these series the infusion of the new element has been 
greater than in the General Population represented ia the Limdon area by the 
seven tee oth-oentury " Plsgue-pit ” serieSj and the Londem Student and Profeasioual 
Ctaas. 
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It will be obvious (tom the precetiing description of this Kelfield skull that 
it diBets cnniudeTably from the average type at skuU found in recent and medisval 
burial grounds in England, and from the aver^ living U is, howe^y. v.'ell 

within the range of variation o£ these, and further there are no ontatanding ^ulmnties 
which would warrant us b asaigning it to any particular living or prehisionc race. 
The cireumetanres of Its discovery, together with its general characters, indicate 
that it has affiniliss with the type of skull found chiefly in round-baiiowB along 

witbbrornurmiplementsandimrtcrj ofthe-^beaker "tyi« ( It is pneially believed 

that the “ Bronze-Age ^ or “ Beaker” race of men first made their appearance on 
our eastern and southern coasts about 20tW H-C, (L8). and that these hirgc-headed 
brachycephalie invaders mingled with the indigenous smaU and narrow-beaded 
Neolithic papulaticin and with subsequent mvaders, mdading tlie Roma^ and 
those from the adjoinitig European shores, A& a result of inter-mamage of 
individualfl belonging to these races, we find descendants from^he original stocks 
who possess the eharacteJO of cither one or the other of the ancestral races, in a 
more or less modified form, or intennediate types. It is possible that the mid- 
Euiopean or Alpine stock of Ripley and the broad-Leaded inhabitents of the south¬ 
west of Norway, described by Arbo, are modem raprosentativea of the Bronre- 
Age race, which has been modified to a certain extent by intermixture with otbcf 
races, and by variotions in environment, accompanied by ehmiged condition of 
life c.y.. the eating of soft cooked food reacting on the development of the laws, 
^d the muscles acting on them, ihns leading to a shortening fd the facial region, 
and ilimmution in the ai» of the temporal fosa® and ptery^itd processes and 
diminutinn in size of the teeth, 

Judging from the general characters of the Kelfield skull, it aiiiieare probable 
that it belonged to one of these modified descendants of the early Bronze-Age 
invaders. How much later than the earfiest date at which the first invaders appeared 
upon our shore-H it is impossible to determine, as changes in the cotuse of the stream 
witliin a river valley, Hudi as have taken place m the conrae of the River Trent, may 
occur very rapidly, as also may the deposits in the river bed itaeli. Monsovot 
" fossilization ” or the deposit of mineral salts in bone b said, under favourable 
•'ircumstances, to take place also with great rapidity, and peat staining in a few 
months or yeare. Unfortunately a most important piece of evidence was lost with 
the disappearance of the animal bones which were dredged up with the akidl. It b 
to be hoped that dmuld lurther dredging operations take place in the same situation 
at some luture date, thb evidence may be fortbconiing. 

In conclusion the author dfimics to record hb appreciation of the kiudness of 
3dr. T. B. Eminsou in lending him the skull, and of the valuable information he 
has funnshed with regard to its discoveiy, the place-names of the district, and the 
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gealngicol conditions of the river bed. He aLbo des-irus to Hmnk Ms broti^er, Mr. .1, H, 
Glndidoac, for tlio valimble aid lie ba» rendered in undertaking the HtatiAtico] work 
concerned in earimAting the " uicanH," “ Ktandard deviarionB,^^ and “ coefficients of 
variation " of the laeastiiemcntK of the Htudents and atafi of the Middlesex Hospital 
and Xkg'a College, LoodoD. Some nf the general miults of thk work which bear 
upon the points considered have been utiliaed in the present paper. The data^ 
however^ which have been collected bj Mr. Freke Field and the author^ with a different 
object in view, fttmisb valuable ouiteriAl for another comnmnication, which the 
latter hopes to publish at a later date. The author furthiir wLahea to expreas his 
indjehtedness to the important papers referred to in the text^ hy Professor F.G. Parsoas^ 
and to thank him for his generous assistance. 
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CULTQEE AND ENVIHONMENT; CULTURAL DIFFERENCES AMONG 
THE VARIOUS BRANCHES OF THE BATETELA. 

fly E* ToKDAr, 

The slijw and ftt-eady clianges a people imdergoea m the cruufTe of il£ tukiiral develop¬ 
ment are now and then intecrnpt-od and driven iiito new dianneLa by a catastrophal 
event in its history* Two occEureneas are more oft^ tluin not the cause of hucIi a 
new course : conquest and migration- It matters little if the people concerned arc 
the coiiquBror&, or the conquered, i£ they intrude among stmuge tribes or are iutruded 
upon : the astiociatiou witli UkOuthei tribe weU imprMB its mark upon their cultiire^ 
Should migration bring tbein into a country of a different physical cunfignration, 
the change will be ah the mon? rapid ond fundamentaL The less the differeiice in 
culture of the two trilies thus brouglit into contimt. k, the uiorc rapidly will 
amalgamation ensue- When the difference is very ponsidetable, it often tuippeim 
that such c-ontaet is disastirouft to the tribe and to the individual. 

It would be difficult to find a j^eople in Africa which would illustrate the effect 
of auch tivente better than the Batctela. Leaving their aoc^rBtrul home, acme settled 
down in the grass-hmd of the Lubefu, others in the forest of the Lukeuye. Some 
qamo into contact with the relatively cultured fiaaonge and laambo, others with the 
primitive Eankutu J fiome were influenced by the Baluba coming from the south, 
othf^ra hy the Akeln, immigruntB from the north. Some were conquered by the Arabs 
and lived fur years under their inffueiicei otheis bocame soldiers ol the white man 
and benefited by his educatioD- These two latter groups, being of Il'em! interest 
to the antlifopologitit than to the colonial administrator, may be dii^miBEcd in n few 
wordi** What thjt Batetela auxiliaries of the Arabs wure bke m described fay Oaptaia 
Tliude, and is of common knowledge. It was they who did aH the diiiy work for their 
masters and surpasaed them m cruelty and SB^vngery* The Batetela soldiem of 
the Congo State, when they freed themselves (by murder) of their officem, became 
the terror of the country and continued so lor several yearn, Albed lo the Portuguese 
slave traders of Angola, they pmrtically depopulated large tracts iu the auuih of the 
Congo State and practised on the natives Sfuch wanton enmity as is prolaibly imknowo 
in history. It may be said that contact with the white mao and the Arab has 
brought out in the Batet-eb aD the savagery of their prehistoric tmeestora. Not so 
when they came into touch with other tribes of their own race x then they changed too; 
many of tlieir way? underwent considerable alteration, but stiU they continued a 
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^^aceful life and fftnck to the mom! rules tJiat are common to most Bantu peoples. 
Tile existence of the tiihe, tlie influenre of the thief, remnined, consequently the 
restmimng mfiucTire of common responsibility persisted and kept them on the 
straight path. 

Tfie Batctehi are a wamor jTeoplc who extend over a large expauae of territory ; 
their southern limit m a trifle to the non.h uf S., where they are in touch with the 
Basongc, part of who&e territory they have conquered i in the north they extend 
Appmxinuitely to S'" 3ft' 8. Their easteni boundary runs diagcinnlly trom about 23° E. 
in tfie north to about 30" E. on the south ; their westem limit correspondBapproxi- 
runtely with the coum^ of the Luniami. Tlfceir neighhours in the north and uorth-west 
ace the Akek. ft peojile hailing from the upper Congo ; ob the weat* proceeding 
southwards, the Banhitq (a forest tribe), the Taambo {aftub-tribe of the BuBhongo)^ 
and the B&songe (a Buluba tribe origiiiating from the middle coume of the Lonmmi.). 

The Batotda are divided into ybtsoub tritej whidi in former times were goYcmt^ 
by independent chiefIhmy of these chieftainships have disappeared ; were 
destroyed by the Arabs, aomc by the EurnpeanH, wbik others were absorbed in new 
chieftainships founded by adventuiem like the notorious Lupuka. Starting from 
the wutbj and tcajdlug from we?'t to the chief tribe& are the LbmagUT Siuigu^ 
Dikonda. >tilpk ; northwards from the la^t are the TUBauga, Ohamhii, and Samba, 
living near the Lomami; west nf these and north of the Sungu^ are the Saka. Koy, 
and Mondjft^ and to the north-west of the last, the SungB. Tforth of all these, 
between the headwaters ol the Lukftnye and the Loniami. are the people of Lupaka, 
a mixture nf iruLny of them, the result nf Arab skve-mids, the cmijoTity being 
Ohftmba. Fartiicr wcflt. on the Kouth bank ot the Lukenye. as far us its tributory 
the Ixiacbi, are the Olembn. whose maunera and customs may be taken oa more or 
lew typical of all the Baletola tribe? inhabiting the Lukenye banka. North of the 
Lnkenye, to the north and east of Kalulei, is a large and important section of priinitive 
Batotok : the tribci^H reading from west to east nloELg the river bauk. are as follows : 
the Liiriiiuibi. betweeu Kalufeir the Lonys river and the lower Liifeye ; the Lupimbip 
from the latter to the Okito river ; the Nambllo^ from the kst to the Osale river ; 
and the VengCj from the Osule river to the Lunya river- Between the Liichimba 
and Lohale fivta*s. in a uorth^asterly direction frmn th* former, are the Kete ; in 
the triangle formed by the Lnhale rivur and the Loando river are the Vungi ; the 
last tw'o tribes, on their western borders^ march with the Bankutu : north of the 
Lupimbi are the Kulnmbi ' and eaat of the last, and north of the NambUo and. Yenge, 
are the Kudi-Lotfa. Between the Lacdiiujba, Kulumbi. Kudi^Losa, imd Lupimbi is 
a body of Malela who have been settled there by the Aral;^* North-east of the 
Vungi are the Omotm, who are in touch on the north“West with the Aknga, in the 
north with the Oknle and the Luldndc-Jofu,. on the north-east with tbt* Bhikundo, 
and in the east with the Ltung^iak ; north of the ksf uaiued and extending across 
the Dompila river are the Djimbo, The ket-nientioned row of tribes is in contact 
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with, the Akehv to tht nortfa, with whom they tltny idl ndatioiiBlilp, and who AO«m to 
bdoQg to It dilerrat ytcick^ iiltiiough, go far ag cuitnre ia concerned, there is no Unc of 
Alntrp demarcuticm between them. 

The Okale^ Lnehinde-Jofn and Djimbo are called by the other Eatctola by the 
colleoti7e jiaaie of Babamba, which atedis to indicate that they arc regarded rather 
as the Biib-tribeg of one tribe than uepamte tribeg^ For the sake of convenience 
the Bahamba, Omona, Alanga^ Bhikoiido^ and Utnngsahi^ wbo have a great similarity 
ot culinrcj will be referred to as the northem Bivteteb. When Kpeaking of the Snngv 
it nniit he kept in mind that the Ihiingu and Dihonda gbare moat of their miUmerK 
and enatopiB. The Olemba may be taken as more or less typical of all the lUitetela 
tribes inhabiting the bank» of the Lukenye river. 

It seeing practically certain that all the Batetela foimd at present in the Ka$aL 
Diflthct oi the Belgian Congo come from a common home wJiich was on tlie right 
bank of the River Lomnini i it iA furthermore probable that they came from farther 
mst, and that they ore aldn to, if not part of^ Bakiisu, found in the Manyema ; 
but there are no traditions confirraing the latter ag&umptLonj while the former finds 
ample confirmation in the folk-lore of all the tribce visited. A section of the Batetela 
is fftiU Irving on the banka of the Lomanit ^ nnfoitunately, it haa been to such an extent 
permeated with Arab and Wanyamweii euHtoms^ that it difiers probably more from 
the original stock than any other seetJon of the tribe. As for the other HcetionS:, 
they must have left their anoestral home in sucees&ivn waveg^ one moving ^uth-weat^ 
the otbe r north -wegt. The former migra ted into the open plain and came intt? contact 
with the Basooge and later with the Arabs, the latter stayed in the forest and liecamc 
the neighbour of the Bankutu and later of the .Akela. It ie difficult to say when 
those migrations took place, and controveisial to fix an approximate date ; ibere can 
bcp however^ little donfat that at least a centoiy had pasded between the periods of 
the migrations and the time when 1 visited the tribes ; probably much mote. Mean¬ 
while environment had inJluimced the two distinct sections considerably, and I 
propose to deal with the ctiitural difieienccs observed- 

It takes a long time to influence the phyidcal appearance of a people^ yet the 
Batetehk of the forest are distinctly of a lighter bnild than their fellow tribesrnen 
of the plains. They have still preserved their tall stature, but the men of the north 
are decidedly more sinewy and skinny. Though the unirv of the tribe is asserted 
by all moat emphatically, the name Batetela is not in general use. The tribes on 
the right bank of the Lubefu iipeak of thcmflelves as Akuchu, these im the left as 
Snngu, thnae on the Lamsmi Udyn, some northern tribes as Bahamba. The word 
Batetela itself is explained by the Snngu as a niokmme given to them by the Arabs^ 
because we posoeased little of what th^ regarded as the necesaarics of life,” but 
of course it was taught to the Arabs by the Malela^ where thev had passed first ; 
09 a matl£T of fact, researches among the Olemba ahow^ed that it was derived tom an 
cpouymouB god^ called Motctela,^ a word which may mean either “ he who laughs not '' 


Various BraTtches of ihe 
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OT be at whom one nuiy not ktigh." It k eertainly remarbabk that tliia name for 
the deity hm disappeared in the vocabokry of the 8iingu and neighbouriD^; tribes, 
and lilts been replaced by Winya," the same word as uaed for the buh, though all 
idea of swa-woTship is emphatically denied by them^ 

The HQcial organkation of all Batetela tribes m practically Identkd.: a great 
ebief* iiiristod by eldeia, govcniH through a prime niiroBter. But wliereas among 
the Stmgu the order of fluccesfibn b the folbwmg: son. brothet^s boh. broiherp siBteek 
son, among the Olemha it is the eldest brother w'bo succeeds and only when 
brutheru fail doea the son come in* In all sections this chief administers justiceii and 
a great part of his revemue is derived from the fines he mAicts. Hospitality k everj^- 
where considertri a dntVi but wbcfcas a Biingu must shelter any maiii with whom he 
has broken bread, there is no such obligation Bmoiig the noTtbeni tribea i we arc 
consequently juBtifieti m assuming that this enstotn is of Arab importation. SexuaE 
murahty is natnmby laxer among the tribefl which have been more influenced by 
the foreigner, for while the Bungu punhdi adultery with a fine^ the Okmba used to 
inflict the capital penalty, and tho outraged husband had the privilege of acting aa 
e:xecutjoiier. Among the Bungu a thief ia flned ; smoog the Olemba all bis |iro|Mirty 
is confiscated and he is sold as a slave to a foreign tribe. A murderer will be Bold 
by thp Bungu to a neighbouring tribe to he kUJed and eaten, but his relativefl can 
redeem him ; the Olemha force the guilty iiiBU to bang himself pnHidy* Tbc ordeal 
used to discover the guilt or tbe innocence of the accused iflp among the BimgUj 
borrowed from the Arabs and cnnsista in compeUing the accused to pbk a needle 
from a pot of boiling water; the northern tribes reaort to the old-fashioned ordeal 
by poison. Among the Simgu a man who makes himself a nuisance to the village 
or proves a coward is beatedp and may be sohl as a slave j tbe northern tribes do 
away with him by the adrainistration of poiaom 

As among all Bautu peoples, all through the Batetela country land ia vetUed in 
the chief for the benefit of the tribe. The right of women to hold property varies 
considerably in different flections: tho farther north wo go, the fewer rights do they 
poesesM. Tbufl ammig the Bnngu they may own skves and practically everything 
except weapons ; among the Olemba they cannot own ekves, and among the northem 
tribes no property can be held by women- li the ktlier or both parents are Elavefl 
they rranHinit their status to their progimy ainong the Sungu * among the Olemba 
if either parent k free the children though in the nortbera tribes all cbtEdren 

bom in the village are free ; but wberesB auiong the other tribea there are norestrictiDns 
as to marriage between the free and the riaveSp the northern tribea do not pemiit the 
marriiige of a male slave with a free woman- The fact that among the northern 
tribefl all the fllavcs are foreigners explaina their stricter regulations, for atiumg the 
Sungu and the Olemba many Batetela tribesmen are in a state of akvery, Theso 
latter allow their sLaves to redeem themselves for fllavcss may own property every¬ 
where, but the former do not permit such redemption. The northern Batetela will 
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eat tbeiT &UveH, but aa no one lot whom the alave has worked may partake of the 
meal, it ie mtiml to buy a slave specially for dannibalifitk purposes i*th 1 to kill him. at 
ojita* before lie has worked for bis new master. 

The law of tnJieritanee differs cotisidenahly anmug the various tribes of Butetcla. 
Amoug the biuigu, the eldest son of a man, by any of bis wives, U beir to bia property ; 
in default of sons tbe following inljerit in the older named : brother’s sou, hrotbei, 
sister’s son, the friends wbo laswail the deceased. Among the Otemba the property 
Js equally divided among his brothers, or foiling brotheiB, atuung his sons. Among 
the northem Batetela tuheritaiiee goes in tbe following order: eldest son, eldest 
brother, eldest brothel’s eldest son. With regard to the property of women, among 
tbe Sungu it paasea to the father or eldest brother of the deceased, hut the individual 
who inherits must supply the widower with a new wife, often the sister of the 
disceased. Among the Olcniba the pro|>erty of a married wonwn goes to her huabaml. 
Here we see the three distinctive phaiies i>f ownership clearly represented in the 
same tribe: the flungu woman may own practically anything, and at her death her 
pro{>erty retorns to her own family : theOIembu woimin may own certain things, but 
at her death they revert to her husband ; and. finally, the northern Batetela wJman 
cannot own at alt The widows themselves ate treated on a imilnr lines ; among the 
Sungu they follow tbe property of their deceastfd husbaud, but can free tbemselves 
entirely by restoring the bride price ; among the Olemba they can chooae a htmhaud 
among the brothers of the deceased j while the northeni Batetela allow them no say 
wIiatevcT in. tiit matter. 

The Batetela, as has been mentioned by various tmveUeis, especially by Captain 
Hinde, are experte in conveying newfl by means of gongs : they are ejLellcd by au 
other tribenueD in the art of bearing the goug; an a matter of fac t a “ gong concert," 
so long as it is heard from soine dutauce. ia decidedly pleasing, even to the ear of the 
European, ft is to be observed, however, that the iiistnmienta used by the various 
sections of the tribe to tmastnit signals differ entirely. The Sungu gong ia of the 
welMmown flat patteru. beautifully finislmd, and six different notes can bo pcmluccd 
Mji it; the mallebf have their cadi} covered with rublMtr. The Okale goug ia 
cylindrical aud la roughly made of a tree trunk hollowed out; the mallets are not 
covered with rubber. The Sungu gong hangs round the drummer’s neck when 
beaten ; that of the Okale lies on the ground. 

Ah to marriage customs, there are some differences to be noted among the voziona 
tribes, Sflarriage among blood relatlous i» prohibited miiung all Batetela, but while 
a Sungu may marry his father's widow, an Olenilwi cannot do so, Tlte Ok-mba 
alone are exogamous. Among the Sungu, who hare been so long under Arab in^ 
ffuetirc., mamage resembles very nmeb a simple bu-rincss transaction, but the consent 
of tlie bride cannot be dispensed with. Among the Olemba the bridegroom elopeO 
Wjth the girl, the mother conniving. The father then lias to dim his aou-Ui bw 
for a considerable time for the bride-price, which he extorts only in amoU instalincuts. 
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The ioa-in-law appoints A fn^ud l« deal with liini, and this friend iw remunerated 
according to his Biicecua in whittling the prici^ down, lulant bctrnthal is found 
ainoiig the variotiB ^tions of the tribe^ but the liabit of engaging a new-born fenude 
child to a suMl bo_v hy thTowing an iron bracelet into tlie water in which the baby 
bfis been first waalied is only practised by ^uiigu nir>tbers. Polygyny Is generaj* 
but while ainoag the Butctela -ffho have been under Arab iofiuence it ia practised 
414 a fiign of rank and wealth (important chiefs have harems of himdreds of w'ivejH)^ 
the more primitive Batetela con ten ta himaeil with a few spouj^^ even imporiaiit 
chicfB being satisfied with a dozen or so. Profititution is i:oinraon among the 
Sungu, and meets with no dihuipproval ; the northern Bntetela tolerate^ it thougli 
they regi^t it^ while the Oiemba frankly condemn it. It is supposed tliat if a Sungu 
wunian Is iinfaithful to her husband during pregnancy her child will die ; thia belief 
does not exist iVtnong tJjc Oiemba. in all tTibc^ the husband hoti to absdjiin from 
intercotir^ with bis wife during the period of pregnaneyj but among the Bimgu he enn 
liberate hmiseLf Eftim riistriction by tiaving intcrcouj^ on the day on which the 
child was bom. Ths: northem Bateteia surround the hut of a woman w^ho Ima just 
given birth to a child with a lofty fence of leaves, and she is kept secluded for some 
time. 

Though the Mnlela are the tribe among the Batetela whieh hag been mofit in¬ 
fluenced )uid tnrangfomied the Amhs^ yet we find among them alone certain sign a 
□f moon worahip which are imdoubtedl}'- a prlnutive form of their reUgjon. When 
the moon appears, the whole village shouta a welcome^ gongs and drums are hcaten, 
guna ans fired, and ail work ceases till the close of the next day i on a jonmey a rest 
is made, and a war party, na far as possible, w ill avoid an engagement op this day, 
WaaLing is only performed U forest brooks, BVeryone puts on his best clothca and 
walks about with a fpx'cn brunch in his hand j it In considered a good day for magical 
operations and the muHt powerfnl medicines are mode imder its influence. The 
chief will stand on a pedestal com posed of staken, and the crowd of villagers will 
surround hinip holding pidm leaves stripped of the fronds nearly up to the tip. At 
a wonl from the chief the whole lafsembly will run round hiiPt raising and lowering 
their tiodios and holding their [jalm leavcB high up in the air* The ceromony ends 
by a sham fight in which tiic partieijiants throw their palm leaves at each other. 

Ho trat:e of all tlus can be fnimd among tlie Sungu ■ they have changed the name 
of the old tribal god and have adopted that of >V^inya. which means the stm. But 
though there is tmdoubt ediy much eonfusiop between the two, yet, so far as it is 
possible to get behind the minds of the natives* who are not accustomed to analyse 
their ideas, it sccnii? tJmt they consider divinity aa quite dktinct from the physical 
auti- WmyBj the god^ makes light and iippoints the day when a man will liave to 
die. Re haa created the world and it ia he who makes living things teprodnee their 
kind. The nnxtri is regarded as the younger brotb+^r of the sun, that is to 
hifl inferior ; it is not credited with any special powera. 
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Mr. Joyce Lan ^uggealtHl tlint it is not imreasomble to conjecture that when the 
Sungu emerged from the ducedirai forest, the origiiial home of the Batctek, into the 
plains full of beneficeiit sunlight* a confuBion arose in their rmnda betwt^ their 
eupienie gud axud the himinjary which wafl to play a much more important part in 
their Uycs than beftjte. Thua the old triial god Matetela was replaced by Wlnya* 
the aun god. 

As might be expected^ thi^fc is little difference in magic aniaug the vunc»ii& tribe#; 
maakfl are the inovitabk part of the pamphemalia of the witch or wiaimh imd are used 
to inspire the common crowd with Of couEse^ every seetion has adopted some¬ 
thing from its new noighbourB ; thus the Tongo-toago, which makes men invulnerable 
to the white iniinV linlbts. ia found among tho Bateielil^ who ara in coittact with tJio 
Baakutu, and anthropomoriihic fetiihcfl have made tlieir appearance among the 
Stmgu* borrowed from the Haluba neLghbonrs. Tho following practice waa obBcrved 
only among the Mabla. At the entrance of tlieir village there ie a long line iliawn 
in th e sand, madti by the st rangers wlien euteruag it ; wh eui on their departure, they 
cioaa tMfi line, each man Bcratchefl a tiamiverHo line ae roaa it with his foot of stiek. It 
appears that before the arrival of the foreigners in the coLmtiy^ epidemic diseases 
were unknown \ when the Ornt Malela Lnviblers arrtved the inhabitant# were attacked 
by a makdy which appears, bom the aocoimts given, to have exhibited the symptoniB 
similar to those of ceiebro-spina] raertingitis. The mortality waa heavy, but those 
individuals who survived for eleven days aft^ the fir^ attack were always cured. 
Then ihe white man came and the epidemic disappeared, to be replaced, however, 
by sieepmg sickness. It k. believed that there ejost stiU among the J^lalela some 
wizards who have thr power of letting loose the former epidemic, and those foreigneia 
w'ho do not put their mark on tlie line contract the disease and dic^ 

Tliere are very conHidemble difeiences in the treatment of the dead. The 
Sungu wash the corpse carefully^ adorn it with cJothetis, and oruauient its bead with 
parrot bothers. After lying in state for three or four days it is buded in a sitting 
poaitioD, the kg# straight, the forenmis resting along the thighs with the fists clrached, 
in wlint the natives describe na a “ nice place.” though occasionally, at the wkli of 
the deceased, in his hut. The grave ia markHl with a ^mall mound, on which h 
erected a miniature hut. whem food must ba deptMsited daily by a relative, wbo, 
sliciuld he neglect this duty, will be haunted by the dead man in lus draams. If 
he dix^s not mend Ids w^ayi his wife and caittk will become i^ttuik and Ida crojis will 
faiL The deceased ia bewailed by the whole village for a day, by near rehitiv-es 
for two, and by hk nearest family for threcH Widows and Jo wets must abstain 
from any jHLrticular food of which they may have paitaken in the company of ths 
dcccafied during the last days of his or her life. For exampki if a husband and 
wifi- have enten millet together and one died* the survivor would be obliged to eniifine 
himself to rmuoDc as his ntaple fi>u(j+ Thi# tabu is broken by the brother of the 
deceasedf who gives a jireeent to the mourner* At present widow# jjoint the face 
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and body with white clay, but in times they amply abi^taiiied from 

washing. 

A dead Olemba is suspended by a rope m a shed and smoked for three or four 
months ; at the end of this period the body is cut down by the mother or the sister 
ft fill buried leating on the elboi^T; and bneea^ with the head turned towards the west. 
No mound is raised on the grave j and gEwtts, fowls. etc., are sacriheed on it. All hota 
belonging to the deeeasod or hk wives are burnt. The Olemba mm smear their 
abdomens with soot us a sign of uiouming, the women their cheeks. 

Among the nortbtm Batetela the dead are not smoked, but are hdinply buried 
in a reclining position in or near the village, and a hut b erected over the grave. 
These grave hiita are rectangular with ridged toofej, and the height of their walls is 
ubout eight inches, that of the roof about fifteen ; the wsIIb are of trellk work with 
open squares of about three iiidics. The doorway of the house in w'hich the deceased 
lived is closed with strings and the buildiiig b allowed to fall into mins. 

The Sungu, when meeting or purling, now shake hands, but in former times they 
pressed thcoi lipe together^ as tlie northern Batetela do to thb day i the Olemba 
press noses. 

The diet of the Vimous Batetela has been giHitly affected by their Bunoiindlngs : 
the Olemba both use millet and manioc^ but whOe the Survgu make the former their 
staple food, and only use the latter when millet b unobtainablej the Okmba consider 
millet rather a liumry and use mostly manioc, which grows better in the forest 
country. The nortbem Batetda have adopted the plaatein as their main source 
for producing the flour for their bmidt thus indulging in the typical diet of the 
forest dwellers. The Okalc alone peem to ignore the art of preaerviiig meat by 
smoking, consequently they will eat it in an almost putrid state so as to waste 
none. OrowB are tabu among the Sungu and only wizardfi among them will 
eat hawks. Among the northern Batctela any man past the age of begetting 
children h allowed to eat these birds. The Songu believG that a man who eat£ 
otters wiiJ become icpugnam: to women. Certain antoJopes are tabu to Sungu 
chief]!, (tnd indolgencc in their meat will provoke a akiii dbcaAc from which 
ordinary mortalfi are immune. The northern Bateteb ehiefe are debaxred from 
eating the flesh of the leopaidp because he is a chief himself. None of the northern 
Bntetehi may eat the pound'hombillH hubaJta, nor the dog^ because the latter is 
a member of the lainily. Among all the sections women have to abstain from human 
flesh i bcjrides, there are the common restrictions of various animals. The Sungu 
alone manufacture oil frniu the ground-nut^ geophagy, practised by the Sungu 
and Olemba occasionally, Js imknown among the northern Bate tola. Cookings 
always the task of women, is done by all BateteU m pots, c^ccept by the Tnngi* 
who have adopted the Baukutu method of leaf cauldrons. They fill a pot with 
water and place it on the fire, and in the mouth of the pot is placed a large bundle 
of manioo-meal wrapped in leaves and supported by sticks which prevent it froui 
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comiiig into actiiaJ cotitiwt witli the water; f.lie stenm from the pot cooks the meal. 
Tlie Sungti cook in the hut, the <rther Lrihe« on the veraoiJuJi, Ciuttnnie rehitivo 
to meals vary. Among the Simgn, the food k finst served to the Imsband and his 
friends, the children eat neit and the wife last. Since the oirwal of the Arabs 
the handfl srv> usually washed before eating. Among the Olemba meals taken in 
the dajTiniB are eaten outside the hnt, the evening repast inside ; the women e*t 
with the men and the host helps Imnself htst. .imong the nurthern Batetek tiio 
men rat first, and shotihi they tinish all iLe provkions which have been prepared, 
the woman will cook aguLo for herself, hut will offer a first tuste of the new 
supply to lier hnsband aa n matter of fonu- 

li one believce their own statements, tlie Batetek wore igiiurant of the art of 
producing fire before they came to their new home. The Siingu iiuiintain that they 
have learned it from the Basongo aeno ; the Olembti to thie day Lmpeirt their 
firewiticks from the Bahainha. Both Tribes aver that m farmer timwi perpetual 
fires were kept in all the ^tllages. The uortheni Bntotela employ the stick-and- 
r«ive method, which is that of some inhaUtanUi on the bantR of the Lumami, 
the Tophoke. As it is simply impoaeible to believe that as kte as unc or two 
centuries ago this tribe ignored the art of producing fire, wc can only conclude timt 
in their original home all the Batetek did use this, for Africa, exceptional mctbod, 
and have only adopted the common one when they came into contact with their 
present neighbonm, A confiiMlou of ideas, the identificatiou of an art with a new 
method, leads them now to believe in the humiliating error that they are indebted 
to tkeir dcj^piacd adghfxmns for ttus knowli^dge. 

Ifemp smoknag has been introclnced by the Arabs and k combated by the 
Belgians : we consequently find that among the Sungu, who first adopted it and 
spread it amiuig the {jther Batetcia, It Las neatly disappeared, while the forest 
tribes, whither the white man e influence has only lately penetrated, still practise 
^ DO A cauBjdombii! 

nunting is naturally much affected by the nature of the country where it k 
practised. The Sungu live in grassy plains and each village has ita hunting grounds 
strictly defined, though game, once woimded, may be pursued beyond their own 
temtoiy. The game is driven by dogs fowaida the hunters, and firing of the 
bush is also n^sorted to. Tlie nurthem BateUk construct hedges Ui the forest 
and drive the gome into traps; others pursue their prey single-handed, bv preference 
an animal accompanied by its young. Springs constructed by lueans of a bent 
tre* are uiaa for large aniiuaR 

Among tiho Sungii till work cfonne'Ct-ed witli ^igncnltune ifi p€rforjjied by woiq^d i 
this IB not so among the forest-dwelfiug northera Batetela, where the suiwriar 
strength and skill of the men k nwe.isyuy to remove the trees. It is difficult to 
eipkin how it is that a primitive form of hoc, with a wooden blade, waa freely 
found among the Sungu, while it was not even known among the more primitive 
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nortliiim Batcteb. It sifi curtoiis aa the fact that the Sungu have only re^^ently 
introduced ftpe^irs with won bladea (the Doanupn pattern is a jitnught bmncli 
eliarpened at one end), while tbe Olemba and northeni Eatetela have had them in 
nomnion ure far sifi they can remembcn Another remarkable pbeimmtmon is 
that though the Eatetela come from a country where the native drink ia " pombe ” 
heer^ and live now among people who freely indulge in palm wine, produced both 
from the elaiis and the raphia. yet they use no other beverage but water, nad 
ivre iguorant of intoxicante. Clubs, now only worn just for the sake of carrying 
something, are only found among tJio ndrthEm Batetela. 

Painting the body for the purpEJs; of ornament is not practised by the Simgu^ 
but further north it wus once a universal cuatom to adorn the body with red cam¬ 
wood dust. This habit has now completely disappeared among the Olemba, though 
it is still preserved among the northern Biitetela. The Sungu- men do not cicatrize 
themselves; among the OJemba the fazdiion is on the wane, but the nortihem 
Batetela men still practise tliiii method of adormnent. The Olemba preflerve 
iKJcasionally, however, the tribal mark, which consists of a series of very bremd scacs 
on the lahoiilder. Among the Siingu women the cicatrization b very elaborate, 
add extenibi, rotigidy speaking, from the neck to the knee. Tise deKign is composed 
of a large number of scars of two varieties ; of these the most, obvious ftand out 
in telief^ the resti form shght depfe.saiuus in the akiu+ and in reitaiii lights arc prac- 
rically invisible. This fact, in connection with rhe elaborate nature of the 
rendend the work of recordiog the tattoo pattems exceedingly laborious^ but the 
late Mr, Hardy, who accompanied the expedition to the Batctda country^ succeeded 
in copying not only the general patterns, but in reproducing faithfully the exact 
number of scars which composed them* The Batetela seem to haYC borrowed 
to some extent the designs of their cicatrisation from the Baluba, and the idea of 
executing them in dots from the Tophoke, though, as stated above, instead of raising 
scars they produce depressions. This method, as far as is known, is only practised 
by them, though the curvilinear lines the Bena Lulua score cm their faces (see 
Afon, 1913, S} are to some extent of tho flame eharacter. 

The cicatiizatioii of women of the northern tribcB Is leas elaborate. The 
method id tat timing with a vegetable decoetmn which firat causes inSammation^ 
then iMum white and finally dead black, is of Arab introdoction* 

Tooth deluTiuation is practised among all the Eaietela tribes : the Bungu and 
Olemba extract the two middle incisors in the upper jaw'* and the opexation is 
performed upon boys and girls at the age of puberty* The northern Batetela do 
not extiaiid ony teeth, but file all mcisoni in both jaws in a peculiar way. 

Though now replaced by all sorts of fancy patterns, the traditional hairdresa 
of the Suugu consisted of a big bunch on the forepart of the head, twisted 
into tresses and ornamented with charms; women w^on? it in a kind of 
diadenu 
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The womeu aow shave their headB completely, Olemha iued shave the base 
of their akall oe the back, but allow the hair to grow freely cm the erowii and fore¬ 
head : the northern Batetcla arrange it in the ehape of a lujc}, The Sungu, 
probably under Arab ioBaence, often let beard and moustaches grow ; the Olemba 
and northern Bate tela shave ofi the latter. All Bntctola remove the body bair, 
wcjmeii by plucking, men by shaving; the Olemba, moreorver, shave the eyebrows 
and pull out the* oyoiaskeB, Sungu and Olemba of both sestsi pierce their ear- 
lubes, the Sungu women the septum, the Olemba women one nostdl ; the northern 
Batetela not only do not practise either of these jjiereings, but coitHider them as 
shamefuj, as a sign that the owner was or had bean a “ftimbe na Assanbala,*' 
a slave of the Aiubs, Tlus proves practicaliy that the eustoni waa of Amb intro¬ 
duction ; os a matter of fact the holes made by men in the heJix are said to 
have been made to provide receptacles lor gun-caps. 

No head or foot ooveringB are found among the Olemba and northern Batotcla, 
but the Sungu piMsess both. Tradition among the latter avers that it was the 
custom for all Batetcla to fasten the skin of a mongoose to their hair by means of 
a pin, so that the tai] hung down the back, hut thiH custom Jiaa become obsolete 
for a long time, A piece of cloth passed round the head in imitation of a. turban, 
a straw hat in imitation of the white man’s headgear, such arc the modern sub¬ 
stitutes. Thu Sungu wear in muddy weather sandals of a distinctly Arab pattern, 
they claim these as indigenous, but the fact that the other tribes never use them 
coDfinufi thejr foreign ongirip 

As for dtiese, few native customs have been prtsserved by the Malela ; anybody 
who can afford it wears the Arab Tambu-tamba and an imitoliou turban : those 
who cannot do so, dress according to their fancy. The Sungu scarcely ever ms the 
native-made cloth, but dress in Manchester cotton-stuff. According to the wearer’s 
wealth, two to ten yards of it are passed round the hips and tied. But one tribal 
characteristio baa been preserved—over the dreas, hanging over the buttocks, the 
akin of a cat or of a small civet is worn ; this akin is ornamented with little bella, 
teeth, charm*, etc. I huvi; seen Batetela in complete European outfit wear this 
skin (fver their garments, and soldtere of this tribe, when going to war, alw'aj’H did 
ao if their officer had intelligence enough to allow them. Farther uorth, 
European cloth becomes rarer, and it completely disappears among the nurthcni 
Batetela. The Olomba wear loin cloth of jail in fibre. The Qmoua jiass a strip 
of palm fibre cloth about two feet long by seven inches wide between their leg!} 
Odd support it before and behind by the girdlo i the Vungi dreus cjtelusiveJv in 
antelope or oimilar s i n ns . The Aianga oreament tbeir clutb with inwoven 
patterns, on art acqirirtsl probably from the AkeLi. 

The houses of the Sungu are of what Is accepted to be the East Alrican type ; 
the circuloi base is coastTUCted of wooden poets, covered with gnies, and the 
thatched roof is conical, This tj’pe U, howevtir, now gtiuliially replaced by mud 
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bnildiiigs of Europeaii pattern- The Oletnba hntH nre but the inner part 

of the whIIb m covered with strip!^ of bark. ThLa of hark Ia elLHiuetefktic of the 
forest dwellent. AinoDg the Vungi thia bectiniea more extenidve; the huitr conaist: 
uf a Lmmewnrk of po^p iimide which are fhBtoned atripti of bark^ Ufiiially bojizmitoIJyf 
me times vcitirAtly. The houBea themfidvea are of the West African rectangular 
pattern with a ridged roof, which m ezlended at one end to form a veiujiflah in 
which the forid is cooked. The huta of the Okale are simiiar in iy^, but they are 
built in series^ with a common venindahp t.c. two huts are built with a amgle 
CDDlinuoua roofp but with a apace between their respective walk. The walk in 
some esaaeu resemble thcksc of the Vnngi huts ; in other cases they eonskt of palm 
IcavoB fastened to a dkgonnl lattice of palm-leaf ribu, or of palm-kaf ribg alone 
arranged vertically and in cluae contact. The roofs are made of leaves bold down 
by poles at right angles to, and at either side of^ the ridge ; the threshold is level 
with the ground and the doorway ia furnished with a door ^impended by a cotd. 
The leaf roof i&i of course^ typical of forest dw'ellem. As may be eipetded^ a aimdur 
kind of house k found among the northern Batetela. Their vQlageap like those of 
the Okalcp are bidlt in the forest^ and an artidcial clearing is luado for them i the 
Vnngi ami the Aoulhem tribes prefer natural glens for theiia. 

Tlie Batetola arc not river people, and navigationp as far as it is indigenouE, is 
in a very primitive stagLs The Olemba construct rafts composed of throe logs leahed 
together with creepers ; the centre log is slighter and ahoiter than those on either 
side of it. A foiictli log placed tranaveraoly across the other three serves as a seat 
for the lAaddler. The paddle iisunUy consists of a rectangular slab of bark, died by 
laaiking into the split end of a stick. The Sungu use canoes purchased ffnm their 
more advanced neighliours. 

There is no essential difference in the leather and t^ket work of the various 
tribes, though the Sungu and Malela have Improved the btter by learning from 
their neighbours. The same may be stated of weaving, but here the northern 
Bateiela show a decided advance on their follow tribesmen. They produce cloth 
with inwciven patterns in black; ibeir method Is umiaual and merits a de^ription 
at length. The warp ia cpuipciesed of undyed fibre and the pattern is marked out 
beforehand by nicans of thiu lenae-fodsT which are inserted in the warp tii aerve as 
guides t<i the shuttle when the black fibres forming the pattern are iuhierted. The 
pattern is produced by ffoating the weft, but no trace of it is seen cm the roveiae 
side of the fabric for the reason oiplained below. In this type of weaving, where the 
weft is not continuous, it is bnptjsribfe to manufacture a fabric of very' dlosu teztute, 
and the production of a deaign by floating the weft over three or four olciuents of 
warp at intervals would tmid to weaken the fabric. Tliis difS.culty i» met by inserting, 
with eatdi black weft-element, an undyed dement. This undyed element does not 
follow the same path as the blade element, i.c. in not floated at the same time, but 
combines with the warp dementa to form a regular and unbroken plain dieqaer 
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Ktiitch. The mitilt b prEL'ia*ily tli« iiamc jib if ^ plain piijce of cloth Imd first keen wov^n, 
compoi^cd entirely* of iindyed fihjie: and tlio black weft had keen inserted later bv 
mcan^ of a needle. Two different pattf^ms me always found on each man's dress^ 
a smaller in front amt a largi?f behind^ The fdnges are niade up over a pie^ie of 
poltn-leaf rib^ in a manner dim [far to that in which bag-pipe fringes are prepared, no 
that the depth is imifaniL, The black dye ia fjbtnincd from swamp earth. 

All the Batctela practise metal!uigv : iron and copper are sised. but only the 
former metal is produced at home. The methfid of Kmelting differs in the vadoim 
thbeii. The Sunga find the which they cidJ OteTtfio, m the groimd^ at a depth 
of S to 10 feet* the sinithy is an open shed, and here the ure is mixed with charcoal^ 
heated for tieveral daya^ and beaten continually. Se^enil shifts of men enga^ in 
the work* m that it may not be intcmipTed. and several painn of bidiows are oBed. 
This iodujptry is rapidly disappearing, owing to the cheapiieas of Euriipean goods. 
The smelting fnnuK^e of the Olemba, who caff iron ore JJoJfco. b eiicular. and the ore 
ifl put at the bottom, Over it is spread a layer of wood, and over thin ^ layer of 
charcoal. Bellows are employed* and libs furnace is heated lor <jne day and then 
alliiwed to cool lor two. Finally the metd is cut up into the Ikunga eumney* The 
aorthem Batetela smithy is more elaborate. It consists of a siietf about 30 feet 
Jong, shaped like half a boat turneE] npaidc down and open at either end* the brrifider 
entrance being about 8 fi?€t wide. At this end the door is sunk about 3 feet fi inches 
for the distance of half the lengtli ol the eJukI- The actual fumaee conaiatH of a 
circalar shaft sunk at the fore end ol thiit jiortioo of the floor w'hich ies left imtcmchcd, 
and forms, os it were, a plotfonn estemling half the length of the but. The bottom 
of the furnace is on o level with the sunk |K>rti£m of the floor, and a hole is made 
lit the base cif the platform " W'hicli communimtes with the shaft.. Into t hin hale 
the oazjsJe of tke bellows is built with clay and the furnace us half filled with charcoal 
and the ore placed on the top. TTiLa Dicth<.>d of Bjnelting muy^ have been acquired 
from the Akela, who obtain their metal in a Bmilur way. Ail the Batetela use 
bellows of the West African pot-jj^ttem/' 

The Sungu eonstnict suspemdon bridges of twined ureepefts over rivers, A kind 
of cable* about 3 inches in diameter, is fastened by means of creeper lashings tn a 
tree on eanh bonk J this is the footway. A hand-rope of smaUer diameter is slung 
above it on ertber side, and is cotmeeted with it Isy means <Ff a network of creeper* 
which would zseem tu render a fall impoBsibleH As none of the other Batetela moke 
similar bridges* it is probable that the Sungu have acquired this art fre™ foreigners. 

The ol the Batetela are of the East African pattern, eimilar ia aectjon 
and tapering to wards either end. They hav?:, hi>wcver, nurmw servings of f^m fibre 
to prevent the fllipping of the cane bow-string. Among the (Jleuib^i and the northern 
Batett^la this Eterving Is mmnounted by a knob of palm fibre woven “ Tark"s-bead 
fashiuii. This and the cane string beiuug to West African culture, in a Bulaimba 
toy-bow the ends were fnmiidied with a aeries of notcdic* l the loop at the end of 
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tbh HtTiDg cangbt in ODt^ of theBe^ anJ tiie string tLen punsed over o notch tnfc 
in the end nt the bow. Arrow's exhibit considerable variety- The simplest tnii!dst« 
of a plaid iiLip of paJm-rib witli splinter-barbH at the poiDi^ and a feather inserted 
in a aplit at the other end ; many are not nocked. This type is practically the only 
one found among tbe Simgu, and in some cases they are not feathered. The same 
type is found among the Okniba and the Batetela of the Lukenye. and among the 
former are uisUiiDy not feathered. A second typp conKsta of a patni-rib ehafl, with 
a tanged wooden point splinter-barbed. The shaft b feathered with a leaf inserted 
in a split, and the nock is bound to prevent HpUtting; the nocks nrt* nsmlly deep. 
This type is found among the Iflemhu (often without feathers)^ the Baluimba and 
Vungi) aa well as the Batetela of the Lnln^nyc. Among the Ynngi the pointa are 
sometimes double and triple. Socketed iron beads w ith irregular lo£Cnge-shaped 
blades are found among the Otemba and nurthem Bsti?tcla. Anuing the Oleniba the 
ekaftH are furnished with four feathers attached spirally ; the shiilt^s are of wood, and 
the hkdeR are either ogee or flatdosseiige in Bectian. Among the (^luuim and Vnngi 
tliree feathers arranged vertically are found ^ the nocks are deep and well-bound^ 
and Llie blades are usually ogee. Among the Bahamba botli patreiua are fnund, and 
also a third in which two feathers arc bound tangentially to the shaft. Socketed iron 
heads fumishetJ with a pair of bilateral barbs wrar among the Olemba, Alangn^ 
Bahamba, and Vnngi- Among the Bahamba one fipt^^iiuen w'ith a barbed shank was 
Collected. The original BateteU sjaw was made of a piece of wcmd, sharj^ened at 
the end, but all the tribess have mw adopted apcar^i with iron blatlesi whjrh resemble 
those used by their nearest neighbours. The Batetelfl. shieldSp made of palm-ribs, 
UBcd to be rectangular and V-Bbs|Jed, Among the Sungn they have become obsolete, 
and in the north they have given place to axc-shaped on^» 

Finally it must, be mentioned that syphilis was nnknorwn among the Bntetela 
till introduced by the Ambs. and that aleeping-sickness teached the country within 
recsent times only^ from the west. 

The collected facta thus show that the various branches of the Bateteb Imve 
altered in their new environment tn aueb an extent that they now have very bttle in 
common nmong themselves- Tliey have bormwi^ from the wrest and from the north, 
from the dwellers nf the gm.^s-land and the mhabitmits of the forest. We find the 
northern branches with a culture characteristic of the forest^ the southern witii auch 
a one as is ^ical of the inhabitants nf grfiesj" plaiuH. Yet, by flcducUng that which 
ia ohvjouigly borrowed, ond suimuarizing that which all, ht at any rate the majority, 
have in common, we may conclude w hat the Batetek were like in their ancestral hcmio. 

They came from the east, originally much krtlicr oast than the shores of the 
Lomami, a tribe of sturdy wamcirs- They had a god as well as moon wtjr&hip* 
and a commiju chief. The inheritance was from brother to brother i brnthera failing, 
the son succeeded* The chief wm assisted by elders, and govenied through a \Tzifir,^* 
The laws were stern: ofieuders were sold to another village^ and there they were 
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killfid and cAtcu. In ease oi ddubt tLe poiBon oid^ was fiiuployod to establisli 
guilt or innocence^ T ^nd was vested in the chiei for the benefit of tbo tribe. 
TTomen could not posaefis. The alAves they owned were all loreigneufi^ and could 
not redeem tbemeelvea. Their ourrency conaUrtcd in shells and iron btadea. The 
Batctela were esogamotis ai far aa Tillages were concerned^ Inianl betrothal wef^ 
not unknown- Polygyny on a moderate scale was commonj prostitution eondemnedi 
It ifl more difficult to decide what their original mode of biuial waa ; the dead were 
probably btmed in a tediniiig position^ Their staple food was millet; the only fat 
used wafl+palm-oiL Intoxicating drinks were unJtDOwn. Fire was produced at first 
by the twirling method, though when settled on the Lumami the stick-imd-gr<H:)Ve 
method was adopted from the Tophoke. The use of tobacco was known p Men and 
women shared in the khours o£ agriculture^ and wooden hoea were m lise- Wooden 
spears and elubfi, iron knives and axes, with hows and wooden-hwaded arrows, were 
the arms of oflence; V-shaped rectangular shklds,, mode of palm-leaf ribs and 
strengthened with wood^ were used for defence^ Both men and women scarred their 
bodies. The men arranged their hob in the shape of a halo, the women in that of a 
diademn Neither ears not noses were pierced. The men wore a small animal skin 
in front and behind, and another on their head. Women wore a fringe of grass. 
The houses were round, with a conical roof and made of grass. The art of navigation 
and of buildlug bridges was not f^^illftf to the Batet^a. They wove cloth of mphia 
fibre, and made baskets of various materials. They knew how to smelt iron and 
how to work it. 

In writing this paper 1 have freely used the manuscript of an unpublished book, 
wiitten in coUabomtion with Mr. T. A. Joyoe^ to whom 1 have great pleasure rn 
acknowledging my indehtedneas. 




ON AN EjVRLY CHELMAN-PAI^OLITHIG WOHKaHOP-SITE IN THE 
PUOCENE “FOREST BED” OF CROMER, NORFOLK.* 

[With Plate SVn.] 

By J . Rmi lIorR. 

The difiCftVijry to which this puper relates WAd oiaiLc townrd* tht euJ- ol Scptentbci 
of this ywr (1^20). 

Fdr the past eighteen months 1 have spent a considerable amount of time inveati- 
gatlag the deposits forming the cliffe of the north-East coast of Norfolhi and have 
atreadv published a |xaper dealing with certain humAidy-faahjoned flints found at^ 
and in the neighbourhood o£ Mimdesley.® 

During this year 1 have devoted my atlsntion tci the district ot Cmmer, and have 
now to record the discovery of a flint workshup-sita of Early Cbcllian-paleeolithic age^ 
which, in niy opiiiion, is referable to the lowermo^it division of the Fflocetoe, “ Forest 
Bed ” 

In the rese-archea whicih 1 have carried out, 1 wish to aclmowledge the help afiorded 
me bv mV friends^ Professor A- S. Barnes^ Mr- Guy Mayniirdj Mr. J. E. Sainty, and 
Mr, A, C* Savin. I have also to express my great indehtednesa io Mr. E. T, Lmgwood 
for providing me with the excellent drawings with which this paper is illustrated* 
But, while recording my indebtednesa, T would wish to make it quite clear that the 
above-mentioned gentlemen are in uo way responsible for any of the views and atate^ 
ments expreased in this communication. For these 1 am alone accountable. 

TuE CrOMEK " FOEEffT-BEu/* 

Before proceeding to deal with the humanly'fiofihioned flintH which have been 
recovered, it is necessary to give some account of the remarkable depofilts^ known aa 
the Cromer Forest Bed Scries, with which these specimens are associated. As m 
well known, the Cromer Forest Bed of the Norfolk coast is regarded geiiemQy as of 
Newer Pliocene age, and was laid down after the deposition of the m a ntie Weyboum 
Crag, nnd before the formation of the Arctic Freshwater Bed which ushers in the 
great FloUtocene ^aciations. 

The first published notice of the Cromer Forest Bed appeared in 1746 (Atderon, W., 
PAil. Trans^^ voL xliv, pt* 1, No. 431, 376), and, sinoa that date, a large number 

of distinguished geoiogistB, and others, have continued to examine and report upon 
those interesting and, in many ways^ unique deposits. But the moat complete and 

^ The eipaiK of iilctatratiog ikU paper tuki h^m hariie to part by the sutbor. 

■ Proc. PTicAiJ* Jffp ToU iii* part pp, 210^343* 
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instmetive account of the Gtomer FoceiSt Bed k tWt wntieri by the Mr, Clement 
Beid^ and contained in one of tlie Memmrs 0 / ih€ Geological Surva^^ “ *lkt Pliocene 
Deposits of Britain/^ It h to tbia account, ftnppleiiiebted by my own obeervatjotiti 
upon the coasts that 1 owe what knowledge 1 posaeas of the Cn^mer Foreat Bed^ and^ 
having aecn many of the eitca and sections denoibed by Mr. Keid^ 1 reatke clearly 
the immenee amoimt of hard and detailed work which the above-menliuned memoir 
repfeaent®. 

In the following remarks, the numbers of varioEis pages given refer to those in 
tluj Survey Memoir^ The PlioccDc Deposits of Britain.” On p. 140 Mr. Reid states : 

Wbeie most complete the * Forest-Bed ^ consists of three divisions—an Upper and 
a Lower Freshwater Bed, luid au Intermediate Estuariiio deposit* Tlie Lower 
Freshwater Bed is j^cldom preservedT though its dc>ra is well known from the quantity 
of PAolcif-bored cakes of peat aod tday ironstone found in the Estuarine Beds^ and 
derived from the breaking up of the imderlying deposit. The middle diviflionj which 
is more particularly the * Forest-Eed * of Norfolk geologists^ least dtnierv^ the mime ; 
for wherever it can be studied it is distinctly estuarine. « . . it k from this 

divkioD that most of the large mammaban remains have been obtaineiL The upper 
Burface of the Estuarine Beds is in many places weathered into a soil and penetrated 
by &™J1 roots fhcBce the name ^ Rootlet Bed'), and bore and there it is covered fay, 
irr eroded hobowTs In It are filled with^ lacustrine deposits. These form the Upper 
Freshwater Bed, in which mofit of the small bones and freshwater shells are found. 

It hi generaUy suppoBcd that these varying deposits which constitute the Uromer 
Forest Bi^d Seriea were laid down by, or comiected with, a large river flowing from 
the south-east acroaij ao area now occupied by the North Sea, and that thk river was 
in all probability a northern extension of tbo present Ehine {pp. ISS, 180). 

The matumalian remains found in the Cromer Forest Bed are very widely knoivn, 
and need not be dealt with in detail hvm. 

In many plncca along the coast the upper portion of the Cfromer Forest Bed 
series can bo seen in section townnk the base of the cliff; but the loTver and most 
ancient part, being covered by beach material, can seldom be obsiarved In the cbffp 
except when a succeBsioii of north-weaterly galea hua caused the een to seouf away 
the sand and shingle. 

It k now, however, possible, at low water, to examtxie the baaal portion of the 
Cromer Foresl: Bed deposits^ when the Jrecedbig tide ha^ kid bare certain areas 
wbich, only a comparatively ahort time agti, were covered by great masses of ghicial 
and other gtmta in the then existing clifl^ 

A DEscarpnoN ov mx Site wheke TaE HuMASLY-EAsmoNED Fu^tb 

WTsnu rouPTO. 

The site at Cromer where the hmmuily-fashioned flints described iix this paper 
were found, covotb on area of foreabom about 160 Yards long by 100 yarda wide. It 
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IB expo^l at low watcti boyoml th.^ i^st j-nai on of tJic beacb, and occurs 

akuost opposite tlio teimiiuition of the s^-w^dl to tbe west of the town. The fut^ la 
covered by a great number of flints of varj’ing aizeB (PI. XTOj Fig. 1} which^ ior 
the most part, appear, by their rolomtioii imtl condition, to be referable to the 
well-known Stone-Bed occarring beneath the Crag depodta of Norfolk. Asaociated 
with these Stone-Bed flints aro (cp) esamplefl of paramoudraB^ (6) a few quartzite 
pebblefl, (c) very nnmerotis esamplea of ciaynroastone pebbles, and tolled pieces of 
chalk (the flint-bed at Boveial points teats upon this rode, which, La placet, exhibits 
]^iolas borings in its sarfoee)^ and (d) amaU pieces of minotaUKod bone/ bdemniteB^ 
and other chalk fossils. * 

Lastly, there aro to bo found flcattered aboat amoDi^t these relies nimierons 
examples of humanly-struck flint flakes, and implements whieh exhibit generally, 
upon their flaked surfhoea, a brilliant and arresting ydlow-uchreoos coloration. 

It is to be remarked iil&o that many of the large blocks of Stone-Bed flint show 
upon tbeir siirfaces flake-scars which are of the same ochreons shade, and the con¬ 
clusion is drawn that these large flint utasBas represent the ecrcs frojn which the 
ancient OromeriAns obtained the mw uiiLterijal in the mEmnfactnm of their artefacts* 
It appears, further, that, in some eases, miitabie flints from the Stone-Bed were used 
by these people as hamineT-Btonea {a fact lUscovered by Mr. G. Maynard), as scveml 
examples have been found on the Cromer aite, exhibiting localized battering upon 
ftome peuiion of their surfaces. 

These Stone-Bed flinte differ markedly in their appearance from the ochreouB 
being generally of a dark brown or purple shade, which is quite 
characteristic. 

The occurrence in sueb a limited area of a large number of hunmnLy-lashioned 
flints (130 were collected during two expoanres of the flint bed at low wa-ter), oom- 
prising cores, [?] hammer-stoiues, flakes, auil implements, makes it ol^r that an actual 
flint wotkahop^iito is here reptesented, and an explamtian of this phenouienun at 
such a place must be sought. In the first place it cannot be regarded as possible 
that the various ibeniB^ greatly differing in sixe, which go to tnake up the industry 
which has been tliscovercd, have drifted down the coast from some other site. The 
sorting action of the tides would prevent the assembling at one and the same spot of 
flints of sueb varying size and weight. Moreover, lew of the specimens found at 
Cromer exhibit signs ol extenaiye rolling by waler-uction, anti numy of tbem ate 
almost ujiabraded. (The only ochreous sped men, other than those found upon the 
beach at CVomer^ which shows the peculiar effeetB of pjfrdongcd mlling by water^ 
resulting in the smoothing down of all outstanding portions of the ffint, is the 
Chellian-platessifonn iroplcmcnt, picked up on the sbure at FaDing, some miles aoutb- 

^ Mr. Savin mformod me Ibat a Iiigc muLur tootb of £. Ku boca tecoViSTied from 

thid Tlio Meminr of the distdet (p. 2B) ■!» stmtefl that, vben the AM-wall was bnht, 

R ELQinber of tree-atunipe were said to have been foiuud. 
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east of Cromer^ and given to Mr. ^vim !fLia fliatj Vhliiidi Mr. Bavin Ima very kindly 
allowed me to Qguie and degcdba (figs. Ta^ ?€} ^xhibit^ a coloration iodk- 

tLDgujsliAble from many of the Cromer artefacts ^ aud was^ in, great probability ^ derived 
from the "workshoi^site under d^ription^ or from some t^iniikT expoatire along the 
adjacent coast.It is clear also that the massive blocks oi flint wliich. have served 
m cores, are, to all intents and purposes, sedentary^ and have xemahied where they 
nro now found ever since the period when the Norfolk Stone-Bed ivas laid dowup 

The ne^t point to consider hj whether there is any possibility of the flint artefacts 
found upon the forefihote at Cromer having been dcJ^ived from some Early Paleolithic 
gravel emating formerly in the cliff which at 4me time covered the flint bed under 
examination. Prom what can be gathered as to the rate of recession of the cliff at 
this spot (the base of the clifl is now about Bd yards Lrom the ehoreward extenaion of 
the flint-b«d)p it is presumed that about one Lundied yeona have elapsed since the 
workshop-site was covered by the cliff.^ We have, so far as my knowledge goes, no 
records of what strata were esposed then, but in 1S82^ when the Geological Survey 
ptiblishi^ M>* dement Eeid^e “Seddonof the Norfolk Cliffs from fdappkburgh * ^ , 

to Weybourn (YortiepJ and Ifomontal Scale, Eighteen Inches to One hlilc:), the 
cliff* a little distance narth’-westward of the site of the workshop, ahowed Contorted 
Drift overlying Pliocene depuoita. It k imposaibb to say with certainty of what 
bedi the cliff k comptmi a few yards to the Bonth-east of the section mapped by 
Mr. Beid, and exactly opposite the wurkahop-site on the foreshore, beE:aasc, in 1888, 
the sea-wall was in existence and the ciifl above it had been sloped off imd turfed over- 
But the saetkn at, approximately, the same spot as is shown in the Geological Survey 
map exhibitfl now (SeptemhHir, lESO) Oontorted Drift over Pliocene beds* so that 
though, no doubt, tho cliff has been somewhat ent hack by the sea Einoe 1882, a 
similar series of deposits is exposed. The cliffy just beyond the north-westw'ard 
termination of the eea-wall* lb about 80 to lOO feet in height. 

It will thus be recognised! that, so for os can be ascert^ed, it doea not seem 
probable that an Early PaloBolithic gmvd-bed ewr capped the diff at this spot. 
Moreover^ os ha^j aheady Wn mentioned, the large flints which served as cores in 
the manufacture of the ochreuus implements certomly belong to the Sub-Craig 
Stone-Bed, and have reinaiiied pTuotically unmoved educe their original deposition- 

There remains the questidn as to whether the flintfl collected have been flaked 
by imuj by natural pres^mre* or by wave-action. 

^PaUingliHi to the ffonth-eul ol CroravTi uid I Imve foiuii] isolated fwomples of the 
oohreanii showing oonsfderahle abrsttian, upao the beach below Ctomcrr. It U wrdl known 

that tho beash toatarial travnlfi slong this streteb of froin the uorth-wesi to the souib^ 

east, mod the oocurremn of tho&H ffskov upon the beach iadkateo that tbe tid« are gradually 
rcEnofing tho gmaller fFpcdmciis from the worksbop-aite- 

■ In the ffeci. Smvfif Jfcffioir* “ Tha Qealogy of the Conmiry amund Cioroer/" it is FrUtpd 
in the Direator^a “ Kotlae that the ctiffa are beitig worn hock at the rate of about two of thr^e 
yards in a year, bnt tbia would eppmr to be on ^timste for the ilte under eoHsiiicrstJon- 
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It would not aeeni. tliat tbU qiieiitjoii need bo eitenBiTely esplored, as tbe Cromer 
niie baa yielded implemonts of definit* Early ClielHan-PaliiHjUtbie fonuB (exhibitmg a 
very ancient ochreoiifl coloration), together with other irnplementa and flaiefl, and 
to deny tlic tnmian origin of these would be to revert to the days when the Lmplenicnte 
of similar form discoverod by 31 Boucher de Perthes were regarded as having been 
flaked by Home non-human natural ageutiy, and it b nut supposed that any present- 
day archffiologiflts would wiah to deny the human origin of the Chellian implements. 

But it may be pointed out that, though some «f these Cromer flints must have 
been eipoeed to the action of the Bea for a considerable number of years, the flaking 
produced, apparently, upon them by Bueh action b of almost negligible extent. 

The Geological Aoe of the WonKBflOE-srrE* 

Having demonstrated that the hiunanly-faBhloned flinta found upon the work¬ 
shop-site at Cromer cannot well have been derived from another spot, but must be 
referred to some bed nmlerlying the ctiffB, it b poaaible to proceed to enquire to 
which bed they reoDy belong. 

In the first plate, it ia not poasible to associate a flint workBhop-sitc with such 
a gbcial deposit as the Contorted Drift—nor doeait seem fhaaible to suppose that the 
humaniv-fashioned flintfi belong to theSub-Cmg Stone-Bed. further, small patehes 
of Weyhoum Crag occur between some of the larger flint masses upon the foieshore 
(there is a patch of undisturbed Weybourn Crag about three feet in thicknesB, to be 
seen resting upon the ebnUr a few yards south-enat of the workshop-site), and the 
uchreous speoimens do not occur t'n vita under these deposits of Crag. Judging 
from these hicts it would seem probjible that, at One time, the top of the Orag was 
a land surface upon which lived the people who fashioned the ochreous artefacts. 1*. 
would seem also that, when this land surface existed, the Weyboum Crag had been 
ext^iQsivcLv eroded so that the underlying btone-Bed was exposed, as most of the 
ochreouii specimens fvre made from Stone-Bed flint. 

In eonnecriem with this matter it ia of interost to note that in The 
Deposits if Britain (p, HO) Mr. Clement Beid states : “ There seems never to be 
more than a few feet of Crag beneath the Fureat-Red.and in some places the Forest- 
Bed rests immediately upon the chalk.” Again (p. 119) he states : It is not im- 
probable that there may also be another land surface beneath the Lotcer FrBsliwjiter 
Bed, for in one place the ’Weybourn Qmg below the Forest-Bed has a rather weathered 
appearance; but of this one cannot be certain.” Further (p, 151), it is stated that i 
“ Since the year 1882, when the Ueologicai Survey Jfemiw on the Cromer Forest- 
Bed was pubhahed. a good deal btu; been learned about tbe Forest-Bed, especially 
with regard to its relations tn the underlying strata. The making of trial-horinge 
in 1888 and 1888 sbow'ed that the eroded surface beneath the deposit was one of 
the most marked features, and that then wnu rdmyt a more or lens groeeUy ^e to 
the Forest-Bod, bemath tehich the Crag mas cut into by numerous t^amels or hoftom 
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(the itfJics ai?& Tnine)^ Sevi^ruE of the borings -were stopped hy fctia gavellv base of 
tht* Forest-Bt'd, and could not be earned into the Crag/* 

Finallji on p* 150^ it Is stated : About Lkree-qunrters of a mile north-west of 
Corner there is ftometimes e-tpoaetl at low water two or three feet of bhiek mndp 
rttpresonting the Lower Freshwater B^d ; this mud i^n lie traced for about a hundred 
votde, cutting tbrougli the Weybourn Cnigt and in one place for a few feet touching 
the chalki so thut tt extends to extreme low-water mark.'^ 

These ijuotations make it clear that («) the Weybourn Chag is hurdlr ever of 
great thickne&b beneath the Forest-Bed * (i) that it is not iinpmbable that a land 
surface existed beneath the Lower Freshwater Bed, and upon the surface of the 
underlying Weybourn Orag ; (er) thali the trial baringii carried out showorl that tliere 
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was always a more or leas gravelly base to the For^^st-Bed; and {d) lliut, three-quarters 
of a tntle north-wejftward of the workshop-sdte under diiwruMiou+ the lowi^rmost 
diviaiou of the Cromer Forest Bed Series seen by Mr. Eeid, cutting through the 
Wbybourn Crag and extending^ in one p1ace> to extremo low-water mark+ 

The discoifcry to which this pap4=^r relates appears to afford atinog support to 
Mr, Baict s opinions, ami I have little doubt in stating that the workghop-site upon 
the foreahorc repreAeata, in part, the lowerniost atmtum (the " graveUy base ” 
tnentioned by Mr. Held) of the Cromer i or^t-Bed SerieSb Further, it is my cplnjon 
that the ochreoua which, go far hm my knowledge extentU^ do not ocenr in the 
EHtuarine or Freabwater divisions of the Cromer Ffsrest^Bed Series, were flaked by a 
race of people living upon the eroded surface of the Weybotiin Crag.^ If lefeieuce id 

iJoe of liuE apecim-urifl has Ktlacihed to a poriiim cf itg edg:? a mitiw of ferruginous mnteriiU 
piwwly siiiiilAr in Appeannee to tbo " pan " preflEnt at tie li&ac of the C«g at Ctumct, We*t 
RiiiiUiiii Aod ^herLu^iaiQ. 
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now mftde to PI XVII, Kg. 2, mwl Test-fig. 1, wliksh repreMlit a view of tUe Stone- 
Bed an Been from tlie top of the tliff, and a dingtanimatio ctnsa-sactioE of the cliff, 
beacli, and foreshore, a few yards uorth-westwaid of the spot where tbc workshop- 
site occiuBj the probable relationahip of tbia site to the beds forming the clijf wiU 
be made manifest.^ 

On p. 185 of The Pliocene Deymite of (freiU Britain Mr. Clemont Beid states : 

“ Both the fauna and flora (of the Forest-Bed), leaTing out the lai^ tnatmuals and 
other eitinct fonnSj are cunously to those of the Broad District of Uforfolk 

at the present day j and tbiS) like the rest of the evidence, points to a wide alluvial 
plain alth lakes and sluggish streams, bounded on the west by a slightly lii^er 
sandy country covered with fir-forest® and distant from any hitlfl. Upon tbta 
wide, well-watered plain, supporting m abundant mammalian fauna, it now seems 
evident that man escisted and fashioned his unplementa from the quantities of firat- 
ciasB flint which there lay ready to his band. 

* 

A Desceiitiov or the Fust IuptEiiENTS dhcoveeed. 

Though, perliaps, earlier observers have not been so fortunate as to make such 
an ejcteiisive discovery of bumanly-fashioned flintii in the Cromer Forest-Bed as 
lias fallen to my lot, it is necessary, nevertheless, to record the fact that it ia now 
many ycara since the first mtimation of such flints being found in this deposit was 
publiahod. Sir Charles Lyell, in the first edition of hia well-known, work The 
Aniiptily of Mon, showB clearly that he regarded it as probable that, eventuaUy, 
tnusefl of early man would be difioovored in this deposit, as, on p. 312, he states. 

" STeither need we despair of one day meeting with the sagns of man's eaistcaice in 
the Cromer F»reat-Bed ... on the ground of any uncongenklity of the climate, 
or beongruity m the state of tlie animate creation with the wellbeing of our species.'' 
The first discovery of flaked flbts, claimed aa being of human origb, m the Cromer 
Forest’Bed, was made by Mr, W. J. Lewis Abbott, who published hia original paper 
m A"a(«nil Soienee in 1397 (X. 89). Mr. Abbott has also recently published a further 
account of biA discovery, and a description of four flaked flints recovered {Ptoc, 
P,S.E,A., vol. iii, port 1, pp. 110-113). In 1911, Dr. W, L. H. Duckworth published 
an iwcount of the Cromtt Forest-Bed [Cam. AtUg, Soc, Communications, voL xv) 
and deacribed a flaked flint found by him in " the Foreat-Bed on the foreshore at 
Overstiand,” of which specimen he states that " one margin bears marks precisely 
compomble to the finer workiiig on an undoubted chert flake, or scraper (of the type 
of Le Moufltier) obtained by roe in a cave at Gibraltar." Finally, I described in 
Jfati (vol, xvii, No, ii, November, 1917) a piece of humanly^shaped wood, found 
by Mr. S. A, Notcutt who, in 1916, dug it out of the Cromer Forest-Bed, where this 
deposit was exposed ot the base of the riifl south-east of Mundcslcy. 

' I have proved that t>ii> Hint bed extends for Bcmie little dirtanee under the heaeh. 
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It iH abo of interest to note that, in lS8i* Sir Joluj Ev:^;! (see Jflckrai Stow 
Impkmenf.^ c/ Gn^n^ Brifamt edition, p, hl2)^ while walking along tIl^^ 

ioreshure at bw water at West Runton with Mr. picked up im ochrEOus flint 

hake, wbieb he preaentetl to the kttec gmiktnmi with the remark tJmt it was, 
apparently, of paboolithic age. 

An examination uE tlm specimen makes it at once olear that it b of the same 
tiad* hotii in technic)iie and ooJotir^ as these found upon the workehoii-Bitc at Cromer. ^ 

Owing to the kindneaa of Mr. Savin I tun enabled to iHustmte tkia spetiiuen 
(Fign. 19 a and 19 b) and to describe its characterCstics. 

Mr. A. S. Kcnnard^ who hae for many years past made a cloao etiidy of the 
Pliocene and Pleistocene dejxtBite of Britain, haB pahhshc<l recently {Pfve. F.SrE-A.^ 
veil h, part pp. S'llMST) a paper in which—baaiag Ims riews upon pal 9 &ont<iIogidal 
evidence—he concluded timt there is no [nhereixt improbability ” in suppo^iing 
that humanly “flaked flints oceur in the Cromer Foreat-Bedj and tJiat if hiji eonclusions 
are correct " Man is not oidy Plinceoe, but at this period he was in what hna been 
colled the Falsaolithic stage. And, in a letter which Mr. Kennard has sent recently 
to me, he states that the types of Early Palsolitklc implemente he has postulated 
as being oJ the samE? aa the Cromer Forefrt-Bcd, arc those found upon the plateau 
to the south o£ the Thames Valley, and geuccally known as the “ Hill Group.” 

When an examituition is made of a typical series of the hiimanly-faahioned flints 
npon the fotcMiore at Cromer it la seen thnt the majority of the fiake-scars* of the 
bpecimens exhibit a very rich yellow-DchriHjns coloration. The thickness of this 
“ alrin of colour is qifltc appreciable and, so far as our knowleilge goes, atampa the 
flinte whieli idiDW it as cf a great anriquity, A certain uiimber of these ochlwus 
flints/ however, exhibit flake-scars which dofinitely cut into, and. arc therefor© later 
in date than, the uchreous staming, and these later flakeHscam are coloured a pccnliar 
yeUowish-hlue. And I have found, associated with the older aeries of artefacts, 
a smaller groups of which oil the flakergears exhibit tJiia yeMowiah-hlnc coloration. 

PinalJy* a certain proportion of the ochreous speoimciis posBcss flake-scars 
produced^ apparently, by wave action operating witiiin the last one hundred yean^^ 
and these flake-acars exhibit the unchanged black colour of the original flint. 

Thu?, judging from this evidenceg it wou3d lieem that a race of people living 
upon the ancient Plioceue land surface found an exposure of Btone-Bk-^i flmts, which 
they proceeded to otilisc for unplemciit nuiMug. The artefacts bo produced were 
exposed jirobably for a coosidembte time to atmospheric condrtionB^ and acquired a 
white cobratbDi such as La exhibited by many flinte lying upon the surface of the 

* -VTt* J. E. SauitY bji* now [ApriJ, 1021] foand iBolstcd cxiftiplca of flmt Bak^ni of the 
order, tbon^h not «> derply etaiTied as lliu Ommer upeoiiueiiSp on the fonshori^ if SlieiinghAm 
and it East and W«t Ranton. 

* In tuuiy ciLii^ tite iintsctbihit remidiifl of vary mcilent flake-soaiB, whioh, by their oolora- 
tiiin, (uro tFfentrd to pre-WeybtuLm Orag timeB. 
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ground to-dny. A later raw of peopk. it would acetu, occupying tlie aame area of 
tbe ancient Intnl surface, found the diBcarded artefacts of their predecetssora and 
proceeded to flake them to their own particular needs. It is probable that ttese 
later-made implemcni^ were eaeposed to atmospheric conditions long enougli to 
acquire a bluish coloration, and were then corered up beneath the oldest Otomet 
Forest-Bed deposit. The long flojoum of the flints in this stratum has, apparently, 
had the effect of giving,rise to the well-marked stainbg which they now exhibit. 
The older senes of tirtefacta having a white and therefore absorbent surface, ^ offered 
little resistance to the staining agent, and became deeply ochreous. The later 
series, bearing a bliiiflh, and therefore harder surface, were not nearly so flusceptlble 
to the stain and eithibit merely a yellowish cahuation, beneath which the ori^al 
blue is discemibk. Wien the flints, owing to the catting bock of the eiife, were 
onoe more exposed, the action of the wave* has, apparentiy, removed some few 
flake* from thoir edges, and the flake-scars arising from them have, as has been stated, 

euBEercd ao colour change- ^ 

The differing hardness of the ochreous and yellowish-blue oolouiod flints is 

further shown when an examinatioBi is made of the amount of abrasion which tbe 
two series exhibit. It appears that this abrasion has been caused by the treatment 
the specimen* have reoeived by knocking about amongst the larger Stone-Bed 
flints, since they were exposed owing to tbe reccseiuti of the cliff, ond giwlual 
breaking up of the " human " stratuin in mtidem time*. The deeply ochreons flinte 
have euffered moat by this treatment. Their ridges and projecting parte have, in 
many cases,'‘broken down" as ll were, exposing a somewhat wide path of soft 
cortex-like material.* Tho impact of stones set m motion iiy the aetiou of the sea 
has given rise to aumereuB small pits and abiasiorui upon their surfaccfl. 

In the case of the yeUowiah-blue fpeciraenfl, however, the ridges and projecting 
parte are almost intact, white the impact of other stone*, lo which thoy hnvo 
been subjected, has only hod the effect of predueiag incipient cones of pereu^n 
upon their aurfoce*. Thus, while the rliffering coloration and condition of the two 
eerie* of artefact* might seem to point to different treatmont in the pfl*t„ I am ot 
opinion that the treatment has been the aame, but the effect of thia treatmimt 
hofi differed owing to the differing hardnesa of the two elassc* of flint Burbice*. None 
of the Bpecimen* found upon the foreshore at Cromer exhibite the same amount or 
of abrasion, auch as i* to bo seen upon the plntesflifomi implement found upon 
the beach at Balling (Pig*. 7a, b, c). This flint shown the effect of typinial beach 
action which smoothes away all ridge* and projecting porrions, gradually produemg 

» Far furtbar eindeocie opon this questira see Satmx Pnii^eM, Na. 44, ApriJ, IfllT, pp, SOT- 

• Thin plusnoiDPiiim wo? first tirawn atcetuian to by (Sr Itey in Mb ileooHpuoa of 

th* rostre-aariiuite imptement aaraed by hfnl “ The Xom^h Test SportoitB " (Roy. AuUir, 
TuAt. Oc€iyiiDikali Pipers,'' Nfr 4, 
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CDnditioa knu^m m “ pcbblmg.’^ Tlie CtoniCT speciiii^fiiu^ t 4 ik^n aa a irliole, are, 
m would be expected, when the geelo^al boriKon to which tJiey are reiemble m 
remembered, remarkablj free from atriationap but one or two of tliom exhibit a few 
aioail and ill-deittied scratchee. 

A certain puitlou o( the dintrs have, embedded in the surfaces of tlieir dake- 
scajs* certain rod-lite foaailiferous meRiaiojiB (posaibly epoage apicides}^ while email 
patches, bearing a high p4)lisb, are lomedmifa diBcemiblo upon tbe Ikte-acara. But 
the fipeeimena do not exhibit^ geneialljr, a well-jnarked poUab, eiieh ae is met- with 
upon imay flint implements. Several of the artefacta have ehelk of the modem 
barnacle, and other marine organifiinfi^ attached to their euriaoes. 

The Stone-Bcd flint from which the implements under dejscription were made is 
peculiar in that» immediately under the layer of cortex, i& often to be seen a linoj of 
varying width, which has remaired unaflected by the agents which have brought 
about a colour change in the other portion of the fiake-acar. Thifl peculinrily haa been 
noticed in many of the flinte found beneath the Bed Cr^g of Suffolk, and ia, in ail 
piobabilitji^ due to the differing hardness (or to aomc other quality) of the silickiuii 
material forming the nodule. In some of the Cromer flints thk difference is not 
confined only to the regtou immediately beneath the cortex, but appears, occaeionnlly, 
upon other parta of the ^pecimcnE!>, and gives rise to n marked divergenen of colour 
upon one and the same flake-scar. 

I have now in my collection 249 of the odireoUB flmte from the workshop-flite at 
Cromer, and as an atdier of Early CbcUian age k not frequently met with, it may bo 
of interest to dcecribo the manner in which the work of flaking was carried on. As 
has already been stated, it appears thaEs thene Early Chelliau peDpIe, daring thdr 
jKijoum in the wide alinviai pLiin upon which the Cromer Foreat-Bed series of deposits^ 
was laid dowiij came upon an expanse of Stone-Bed flint which had become expo^d 
owing to the erosion of the Weyboum Crag. Thcee Sub-Crag flints are of a fine 
quabty, and even till to-day can be flaked with preckiem. It would seem 
that the iUicient Cromeiiaua of Early Chelban times proceeded to remove fkkes from 
some of the large Stone-Bed flints by means of quartzite pebbles and other atones, 
which they used as hammers, ^^ry frequently a more or less flat striking^platform 
waa prepared upon which they dehvered thdr flukc-removmg blows, but sometimes 
a flattkli aroa of cortex was utilized as a striking-plane. The flakes so removed were 
made into or eide-Bci^pers, round scfupers, hollow” scrapers^ choppera, 

and points. 

It is evident also that it was the custom to prodiice what are known M flake- 
implements, ■exhjbitmg, on uiic side^ a utimbcr of mcomplste, or truncated^ flako-^c;ara, 
and, on the other side, a pkin fracture-surface with bulb of percusaion^ 

These flakc-implemeuts, which mdicate that the block of flint from which they 
Were struck had been previonsly ** prepared ** for their detndunent^ were often used 
as As is usual upon a vrorkshop-rite, flakes predoniiaate, but in the making 
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o( fttty type of imploment, large mimb%T» of flakes must nceesarily ba produced, and 
llieir quantity at Cromef is therefore quite m order, VarioiiB eiamplefl oi implemente 
of the well-known pkteaaifoim and batilorm type have been found in difierenl stages 
of completion. These were fasliionad, geuaially, from nodules of euitable size, and 
it is apparent that cert^ of tliam were discarded because of cavitiefl and other flaws 
in the ffint which wete eixposed in the iLikiiig process. 

In one of tuy published papers (PAti. rroiM-, Series B, vol. 209, pp- 329-360, 
1920) I drew attention to the probable relationship of the rostro-caiinate implements 
to the later tongue-shaped implements of Chetlian tiiuisa, and showed how, m all 
probability, the latter was evolved from the former. And it la of mterest to find that 
fliked flints (exhibiting the normal ochreoue coloration) of Tostro-cariiiate form occur 
ou tha Cromer wofkshop-aite. Theae spccimeus are re^qirded ss being in process of 
niMiufaetiire into the plitessiforai, and batiform, CheUian implementB, and aeem to 
sifford strong support to the view cipreBfscd in the paper quoted. The vast majonty 
of the Cromer artefacts are of massive siae (this is eapeeially the cose with regard 
to the chopping implements), and must have been flaked by people capable of 
delivering accurate blows of very great force. But a certain number of the flakes 
and implements are small, and were, apparently, fashioned by hammer-stones of less 
fiise than those used In the flaking of the larger specimens. The bulbs of percusaion 
to be awn upon tbe flakes are all very eimilat to each other, and to thoae of ChclIiBa 
flakes found b other parts of the country, and indicate that the blows responeible 
fox their formation were delivered in a simiUr manner, and, taken as a whole, tie 
Cromer specimens exhibit a homogeneity which, so far as my esperience extends, is 
barely met with in prehistoric flint cultures. 


litPLKaKKTS OF ROStSO-OaBIMATE yOESl. 

All the artefacts selected for illustration and description are typical of the group 
they represent. 

The specimen illustrated in Figs. 2a and 3b was found by me, and exhibits a 
well-marked beak-like profile, and the other ustial and well-known ohaTacterislics of 
the rostro-carinate implements.^ It has been faahioned from a nodule of flint and 
the right lateral surface (Fig. 3 b) is marred by a large and deep cavity, which was 
probably the cause of the lejectiim, and state of ineompletion, of the implement. 
The ventral auifaoc of the specimen oxhibite a number of flake-scaw, but is 
otherwise composed of cortex. The keel, or Ganna, of the dorsal surface ia, 
however, clearly defined, and would, it seems, have formed one cutting edge 
of a platessifonn, Chellian implement had the fabrication of the specimen been 
completed. 

t LdiiitestcTi Sif voli- pp- 29'^S95, 
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Imtlemext^ Of PLATEStiiFonai Chei£li4Ji Form. 

Tlii 3 specimen (Figs, 3 a, 3b, md 3c} [fcimd bj Mr. Guy MayMard, of the 
Ipswinli Museimij wbo oa aeveial lias luscomp&iijet] me tu CromuiJ 

mttj be regarded iw an Fiarly Ckellinti, plate^Jform implement. It eickibita, an its 
suxCaoE±&T a nuiuUet of largie truncated fiake-BcarE^ nitd m af a rouglily rlioniboidiil 



jros* 2 a ABU abti tmr laxkeaii pimrAGEg ojr BOSTRO-CLuiqffATi PLiar imflmili!ct 

TBOK W*ai£SHI}P-3m At oaOKEB. X I 

sectioii. Mr. Reginald S mi t h infarmed me Lkat Iiq ha^ tieen a vefy pi nif lpT 
speeiman, which was fomid at Bakers Holcp in the Thames VallfiV'.^ The majority of 
the implemcnta from tlufl site ara (>f the MeuBterkn Oiiltiire (*^ A PalawEtiuc Indusitry 

at Nortkiflwt, Ksnt,** 4irA<a%w, voi. kii, pp. 516-532), butthe particular artclact 
to which Mr. Smith le&ia is of a more nneieut ilate, and occurred as a denyativa in 
the dSbiis of the MoosteriiuL worksfa op-site. 
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Hie flpecijiitui illimtmtcd in FigSt Ia* 4b, and 4c wb@ found by me, and i^presente 
auotLui oxamp)^ i>! an Earlj Chdlion, platoa^iform implement. It exhibits ammnbex 
of truncated fiake-f«caTH upon itn snriacefl, and ron^y rhombnidal in Becticm. At 
the butt-eml of the implement an area of cortex is observable (Fig. 4c), and this^ as 
m the case witk many of the Early €k€l]ian handaxes,^' was probably letained for 
preheasile purposes. 

Fig^H oA* fin^ and Bo illnstmte a specimen, found by me, whicli may be regarded 
as an example of the "Early Chellian, batiform implement. Its upper surface 
(Fig. Sa) la composed of a number of Oake-scars, while the lower surface (Fig. 5c) is 
formed by one plain area of fracture with bulb of percussion. The opiier surfacep 
being somewhat elevated towanis the centre, the specimen exhibits a more or less 
triangular section, and would appear to be closely related, in its form, to the rostro- 
carinate iinplemeQta. 

The apecimen iUustmted in Figg* 6a and 6b reproaents the upper, anterior portion 
of an Early CheUian, batiform implement and was found by me. The upper surface 
ie composed of eeveial truncated while the lower is formed by one plain 

fracture-surface. The specimen is more or leas triangular in acotion. 

The Faliuhu Beach Specimen. 

The Palling Beach Speeunen^ which, however, may have been derived from the 
Cromer Workshop-site, or some similar exposure along the adjacent coast^ 

This implement (Figs. 7 a, 7es, and 7c), which was found upon Palling Bea.ch 
about the year 1906 by Mr. Randall Johnson, who gave it to Mr. A. C. Savin, of 
CroTUcXf is a well-made example of a plateassifom], OhoUian impIcrEnent. It exhibits 
marked signs of rolling upon a beach, and a yeHow-ochreous coloration preciselv 
similar to that of many of the Cromer aitefacte. The specimen is roughly rhom- 
boidal In section. I do not wisli to lay too much stress upon this implement fm it 
was not found at the workahop-mte under description. But in view ol its technique 
and colaiation, ancl^ so lar as I knou^ the abBence of such specimens in the glacial 
deposits which rest upon the Cromer Forest-Bed series^ it wonld seem probable that 
the implement was derived, originallyp from the Cromer sitet or from some similar 
expoeiire upon the neighbouring cooet, 

Cttoppino Imtlemxnts. 

The s]>emTnen illustrated in ftA and Sb is a very massive and fine example 
of a chopping implement. It is mudo from a flake^ and its under urface (Fig, Sn) 
exhibits a plain area of fracture with bulb of percuesion. lbs upper surface (Fig. 8 a) 
is compoeod of several turge truncated fiake-scant, and the specimen possesses a 
broad curved back *' admirably adapted, by Faking^ for comfortable prehension. 
The diopping-edge is more or lesa straight, and carties» upon either side* a number of 
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TOJi &A. SB, m,-^Tnw Tims or IABLIT BAm™K fust JMPLKMSBT, FBOlt 

WOUtanOP-&lTS» CS0ME3L X | 



FICHL til. ASD^^SB. two ViMWS Olr tlFPFB, ASTTOIOE POBTIOH OF 
SABIY , BATIFOBlt ILDCT UtPLnCKBT FHOM WOBESI[CI?v^mi> 

GAoam. X i 
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Abort and squat fiakfr'scan?, itlmost cerfcMnly caused by tie use to wliicli tie impIemeJit 
mm put- 

Another sma}]er chopping implement )b Ulu^rated in Figu. 9a and 9n. It also 
is made Iroai a flakep and its lower surface [Fig. 9a) exhibits a plain Iractnre-eurface 



FIOS* 7A* 7fl, AXD 7q^'“THKBS VTKWfl> AM aECTIDBpOF CTfUfJJAK, ff-ATESHTFOItlf TUirr TMFUXHK^ 
KUini DM TAMJMa fiEACn, ^OaifOLS. X f 


with The upper suiface (Fig. 9 b) is eompofied of several truncated flake- 

while the ** hack of the spedmen has been modified by the removal of flakes 
to ensure a comfortable handgrip. The more or less straight chopping’^dge 
posaesnes^ upon either side^ a number oI short and squat fiake-ecarA, produced, in all 
probability, by the particular use to which the Linplemeni. was put. 

2 D 
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Flajle iMPLiancNTS. 

The spccuunn iUiutTated in Fjgg. IOa and IOh ia an oxample of a flake 
Its upper snetaeu (Fig. IOa) beam a nmuber uf truncated flakt-acars, while ita lower 
surface (Fig. 10b) exliibitB a plain area of fracture with bulb of perciifiaion. The 
edge-flaking of the apecimea, being confined prindpally to one sido of the cutting- 
edge, it i« presomed the intplement was UEod as a rdchir, or sido-semper. 

Racloibb, OB SrPE-So RApRua . 

Figs. llA and Ilu illuatrate a good eiample of a riSfllbtr, or aide-Bcmpcr. The 
specimen is made front a flake, and ito imdor auiface (Fig. Ue) cihibits a plain area 
<»f fracture with bulb of percussioa. The upper Burface (Fig. IJaJ U compoecd 
chiefly of cortex, but tbe edge on the left-hand aide has been modifled by regular 
flaldug, and tliis edge was apparentlr the functional portion of tbe iinplement. 

The apeciraen illuatmtcd in Figs. 12 a, I2b. and 12c ia another example of a 
rSchir. or sidc-«craper. Tlio uapkraent is made from a flake, and its under mirface 
(Fig. 12a) exhibits a plain area of fmetme, ujhon which an hailittre and a number of 
flasitres are developed. The bulb of percuaaion has, however, been removed by a 
fiake struck frain tbe upper eurfaee, Tbis latter surface {Fig. I2c) is composed, 
principaUy, of ojie large flake-gear, and the edge on the left-hand side hag been 
modi^ by regular, and somewhat steep flakiiig, which gives bt the implement its 
reietDiV-like appoarance. 

PoorTED Implkmunts. 

Figei. 13 a and 13o illi4$tiEt« a iUke which has trimmed to a poijit. The 
surface (Fig, ISliJ k composed of one pkin ar&a of fracMiie with biUb of 
percussion, wliiJe tho upper surface (Fig. 13 a) ejchihits a strip of cortes and three 
truncate flake-scars. The pointed end (Fig. 13 aJ bis been attained, in tlie iiiraal 
tnannerj by flate-removing blows delivered upon a restricted area upon either 
wde of the lower suriat.^. 

The specimen illustmted in Figs. 14a and Mb is anuther example of a pointed 
implement. The upper surface (Fig. 14a) exhibits a plain area of fracture with bulb 
of pereuauian, while the lower suiiace (Fig. 14b) shtTWH almost preciaely nimiter - 
chaiacteriatics. The pointed form has been attained by the removal of flakes along 
either side of the uarrower end. 

The occurrenco of two “ pofiitive ” bulbs of pernuBsion, upon cither aide of one 
and the same specimen, though it can be parafldod in other implBmenta from the 
C^moT Hte. is not, so far as my knowledge extends, mot with veiy often in other 
flint cultures. It is a.'alal to find a positive bulb of pereufision upon one aide of 
an implement of this class, and, upon tbe other tide, the “ negative " hollow of 
pareufision. Aa the production of two positive bulbs could, however, be due to mere 
chance while flaking, if is not possible to aasunie that the occ urrence of two such bulbs. 
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upon m few of the CJmiaer fiiuti^, indicates the aduption of a apecial and^uDu^tiel 
teduuguc on the part of tha ancient flint-flakeia. The peculiaTity^ nevertheieiia^ 
seems of etiffident inteiBst to be noted. 

ScBAPEBf} OF OaOtKABY TYP£. 

One examplo of a large aetaper of the ordinury tyye ia figured {Fjgs.M5i, 15 b, 
15o, and IfiD)* It is made from a fbke, and ita lower surface (Fig. 15 d) exhihitB a pUm 
area of fmoture caused by percosQion. The upper aurface (Kg. 16 a) h eompoaed 
chiefly of coiteXf but the broad end and the Eight-liaud side of the specimen have 
been modified by floldng to form acfaping-edgea. It would thus appear that the 
implement was nsed as an ** end scraper, and also as a aide-scraper^ Such 
specimens are generally known as of the (jtr^iiQir-rddair type. 



rma. 14 a aio Hjb.—two ytewb or roomen uifiiZhznt is tlceTp fbom 
woEJumop-sErni cBoimui, x | 

The specimen iUustmted in Figt?. 16 a, IGb^ and Ific cun also, probably, be classed 
aa a scraper of ordinary type. It is made from a largo flake, and its lower surface 
(Fig. Iflc) exhibits a plain area of fracture with a alightly devetoped bulb of pex- 
enssjon. Its uppBT surface (Fig. 16 a) k Inimed of several large truncated llahe- 
&cara» The &craping-edge is more or less stiuightp and gives to the implement a 
fiomewhat squure appearance. From the canditjon and colomtaon of this specimen 
it would ap|i6iir to be referable to the cDlture which, as has been mentioned, is slightly 
later in date than tie ochreous implements fotind at Cromer, 

The term ** ordimijy ” semper is used to denote the most common form of this 
cLasa of implement, and to diSerontiate between these and others which are made 
from long narrow flakes of flint, and those which are solely side^rapers or rdetoin^ 
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Flakes. 

Fklsf^H upon the Cromer rite ftfe Yery nuaiemiiB and of varj^g riiapcSj though 
the wide, ehort variety is the raort eommoD. 

Figs. 17 a and 17 e illustrate ^ flato of the latter type- Its upper surface 
(Tig* ITa) exhibitH a very symmetrical bidb of percossioii and ^iTIktTp while the 
lower (Kg. 17 b} is couipoeed^ chiefly^ of one largo truncated Bake-sear» Many of the 
Croraer flakes exhibit prepared strikuig-platiomep but the blows rcsponrible for 
a large number w'ere deliverod upon a more of leaa fiat area of cortex. 

The epecittien illustrated in Figs. 18a and 18e is a good example of ono of the 
large flakes found at Cromer. Ite upper aurEace (Fig- Ifin) exhibita a plain area of 
fracture with bulb of peicmsion and while the edge, on the right-lmnd ride, 

has been modified by the removal of a number of small flakes. The lower surface 
(Fig. 10a) ia composed ebiefty of cortex, but botli its long edges bear fluke-scars, 
indicating that the Hpedmen was used lor some purpose. 

FigHn 19 a and 19 h ifluatmte the flake, already mentioned, which was picktri up 
on the foresbors at low water at \Veet Kunton by the bte Sir John Evans, and given 
by him to Mr. Savin. 

The Hpecimen exhibits, on its upper surface (Fig. 19 a)i a plain area of fracture 
with a well-formed bulb of peicusaion, and the left-hand edge of this surface has b^?c^ 
modifled by flaking, demouBtTating that the fUnt was put to some cutting or flcmpmg 
purpose. The low^er surface {Fig. 19n) ia formed of a atrip of cortex, and several 
flakc-scare, the largest of which might conceivably have been produced by what is 
known afi starch fracture. The colomtion of the specimen is in every way 
coTnjkarable with man}' ol the artefacts found by me at Cromer. 

The ffpecimen ilJustiated in Figs. 20 a and 30n represents ime of the smaller 
flakes found upon the Cromer site. Its upper surface (Fig. 20 a) exhibits a plain area 
of fracture, with prominent and wdldormed bulb of perru^ion and imiUure^ Ita 
lower surface (Fig- 20 e) is formed of one tninaated flake^scar. 

In addition to the speeunens of different tj'pea deseobed abovop there remain 
one or two artefacts found at Cromerj w'hich, by reason of their unusual form and 
shw, deaen^e to be mentioned. 

One of these, whieh was found by Mr. Maynard* appears to be an Early CheUianp 
bariform implement of abnoniml rixe. Its upper surface towards the broad, butt- 
end, ia composed of cortex, while towards the narrow end the flint has been flaked 
extcufljvely, so that it has aasumed the well-known outline of some of the Early 
Chellisn unplemeats. Its lower surface exhibits a tiuml>er of flako-ecars^ and some 
amount of cortex. It would seera that this specimettt ^vluch uieasaree 10 inchee in 
greatest length, fi inches in greatest width, and 4 inthes m gneatot tbicknessi 
represents an iMplement: in process of manufoctute. 

Another specimen of peculiar form was found by me, nnd is made from a large, 
long flake whkli exhibits, on its lower surface^ a plain area of fracture with poorly^- 
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developed bulb of peiouBeion. and iratllan. Ita upper aurfuce posaessea sa derated 
centml ridge, the left-band elope of wliicb exhibita aome amount nf cortex, and 
aereiul dake^scars. The longer edges of the upper surface bare been modified by 
flaking. The implement, which measuiva inches in greatest length, 3J inebes in 
greatest width, and 2} inches in greatest thickness, is triangular in section, nm) 
would appear to Ixavc been used in tbe band. A number of th* aheUs of the modern 
barnacle are to be seen attached hi this apedmen. Among^st the artefacts colbxted 
at €fn>nn±r there oocur certain wedge-shaped forms, and othem which, by iheh- shape 
and flaking, appear to have been used os pnah-planes, but these are not fiuffiucntly 
dednite to Justify the expense of lUastTUtidu. 

Su&utauY. 

The discovery described in this pajier appoans to demonstrate that upon the 
foreshore expikscd at low water at Cromer, Norfolk, them occura a mmnant of the 
lowest horizon of the Pliocene Cromer Forest-Bed Scries of deposits. 

The remains of this lowermost deposit arc now intermingled with a large numbor 
of flints anil other atones, which, by their columtiun and condition, arc clearly 
referable to the well-known sub-Crag Stoue-Bed of Norfolk. 

The Woj^um Crag, no doubt, at one time covered the Stone-Bed to a con¬ 
siderable depth, but the Crag was extensively eroded, and in places entirely removed, 
before the earliest Cromer Forest-Bed deptwta wore kid down. The large number of 
uchreous artefacts recovered at Cromer seem to have been made by a n»»jt of p^opk 
living upon tbe eroded surface of the Weyboum Crag, and, a& their implements are 
without doubt made from Btone-Bcd flints, it would appear that, upon their arrival 
in the district now called Cramer, the Crag had been sufficiently eroded to expose 
the underlying Stone-Bed. Many of the large ffints comprieung the Stone-Bed at 
Cromer are seen to hear fkke-acars exhibiting the samo ochrenus coloretion as the 
majority of the specimens collected, and the conclusion is ilrawvi that those large 
flints represent the ccwvs from which the ancient Cromerions struck their flakes. The 
coloration of the Stone-Bed flints is tjnite diflerent from the ochroous specimenn, 
and the fracture-surfaces of the latter are dearly of considerably later date tfniir 
those of the former. But tbe majority of the large Stone-Bed flints, many of which 
exhibit the oebreons fluke-sears, are to all intents and purposes sedentary, and have 
moved but little since their original deposition inpre-Orag times. It is thus obvious 
that these large flints cannot have bean derived from any dejamt in the difle, and 
that the people who mode the ochreous artefacts from the 8tone-Bed flints must 
have dune ao before the laying down of the vast niaamis of glacial and other beds 
forming the difls of the mirthleast coast of Xorfolk. 

Judging from the Lust that the late Mr. Clement Reid states that the Cromer 
Forest-Bed always rested with a “ gravelly baoe ” upon the surface of the underfy'ing 
Crag, and that it is pnasiblc a land surface existed upon the Crag, it would seem 
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highly probable that the ochieoun artefacts recovered are referable to the period of 
this land surface. 

Flints of the kind collected do not. eo far oa my knowledge goes, occm in the 
Ratnftrinp, or Freshwater, divisions of the Onjiaer Foiest-Bed Senea. 

The ochreous implements recovered appear to pre-date the great Plebtocene 
glaciatioDH, and. as would be expected, are practically free from atriations. 

The specimena were collected upon an area of forenhore of about 150 yards by 
100 yards, and compilae implementa, flakes, “ rough-onta," and [?] hanimer atones. 
The occurrence of such an assemblage of artefacts in tluH tiuiited area points to the 
conclnsitm that an actual workshop-site is represented at Cromer. 

Amongst the implements collected occur some finished, and some unfinished, 
examples of platessiform and bafjforui iniplemenls, which, by their forni and finking, 
are referable to Early Ohellian times. The other forms of flaked flints recovered 
consist of rostro-caTiiiate implements, choppers, rAdoir#, or sidc-scrapeni, round 
scrapers, flake^implcnients, and points. Thus this diwuiveiy of an Early Chellian 
workshop-site enables us to ascertain, in a innch mure complete manner, the various 
kinds of implements made during this cultural phase, than was possible from an 
oitaniiimtion of the Eurly CheUian spcclmeos bitberto foimd scattered about in 
wluLt ana kDown river-ginvelfl. 

It would appear that the occurrenco of flaked flints of foatro-carmate form in 
the workahop debris at Ctmner supports my published opmion that the carlEest 
CheUian plateseifonu, and batif orm implements were derived from, the rostro-carinntea. 
and that the discovery of a workahop-ate of Early CheUian age in the Pliocene 
Cromer Forast-Bed also beare out my tentative suggestion <ia to the Pliocene age of 
the Early ChelUan implement, published in the Geoiogiait Magazine {vol- Ivii, 
No. 671, May, IM)) prior to the discovery of the Bpecimow described in. this paper. 
It is hoped that further Luvestigatbns may bo carried out at Cromer during the 
coirdng year (1921). 

AnotiD Notb. 

Since the above paper wat* read. I have paid further visits tq the Cromer coast, 
iitiil the result of these virits may be summarised as follows 

(u) Oc^eoua Flints fmnd in siJti.—It will be noticed that in the foregoing 
paper (p, 386) I express the lielkf that the ochreous flints found Upon the foreahore 
at Cromer are referable to the lowermost division of the Cromer Forest-Bed deposits. 
In May last, while in company with my fricnil, Mr. Frank Barclay, of Cromer, I 
discovered (Nature, .tune Sth, 1921) two flints embedded in tkc surface of the suh- 
Crag Stone-Bed occiiTringUi, and at the foot of the high cliffs forming Beeston Mill, 
Sheringham. The larger of thiaie two specimena is a roughly-shaped flint, such as 
occur in quantity upon the foreshore site at Cromer, and exhibite yellow stamed 
surfaces precisely comparable, so for as colour is concealed, with mnny of the lighter 
coloured Cromer aitefacte. The other specimen is a fluke of small size, with bulb 
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of jtoTPASsioii, mdiating Usttut^, and, ^aiUurv, imd exhibits n whitish oulomtsou on 
tile biiibtir tiutface^ which iu encroaclied upon by tho yellow a ftainitig - 

iJoth tli 0 flmts show a well-imtked band of black, unchanged flint, under the layer 
H>f cortex. 

This dinoovery was corrobomtcd by further firuhj b the month of .Tuiy, when 
1 was fortunate b recovering seventeen more yellow atained Hmte b stiii m the 
upper portion of the Stone-Bed b the baee of Beeston Hn| ^iVaJurej yoL evil, p. 684 ). 
I luring the present month ( 6 ^tember) I agam visited Cromer, and with Ifr. J. E. 
Sainty, who haa given me great help m this matter, proceeded to esamine the Stone- 
&-d and bnmedintely overlybg deposits, rcstmg upon the upper surface of the large 
chalk erratic exposed m the cliff a little distance to the north-westward of East 
Kunton Gflp. The chalk enatics at this place are well known {The Geoiogi/ of the 
Counlri/ ttTQHHd Cromer, Explanatbn of Sheet eSn, Clement Reid, p. 101 ). Mr. 
Clement field was of the opbion that these boulders of chalk need not have been 
moved more than a few hundred yards from their original bed {The Geolapj of the 
Country around CroTHfr, p. 116), and with this view I am in agreement. Above 
the large erratic, and the deposits mentioned as occurring upon its upper surface, 
occurs a great thickness of glacial material {Contorted Drift), but it is possible, by 
elimbbg up the cliff, to eiambe a conaidcRible extent of the exposed section of 
Stone-Bffd, In the surface of, and beneath, a thb layer of atonelesa sand which resb 
upon this bod, were found a number of fibts exhibitbg the fypiesd yellow staining 
of iiuujy of the foreshore specimens, and 1 presume that the stonelesa sand reprcseaits 
the lowennosrt. deposit of the Cromer Forest-Bed series. It i* to be noted tliat the 
artefacts found upon the foreshore at Sheringham and at East Runton do not. except 
in a few oases, exhibit the deep ochreous coloration of the majority of the Cromer 
specimens. And the dbts above described as being found in siiu are cotourod a 
lighter yellow, but precisely comparable with that exhibited by the leas deeply coloured 
specimens from Cromer. Further, we have not yet found in siK« any specimens so 
demonstrably of human origin as the best of those picked up upon the foreshore, but 
this can perhaps be explabed by the vast number of flints which it is possible to 
examine at low water, as compared with the comparatiitily few exprised in the cliff 
sections. On p, 3&0 (footnote) of the foregoing paper 1 refer to an ochreous flint fonnd 
at Cramer, which bears upon a portion of its flaked sniface a masB of feiruginons 
concretionary material, and an niamination has shown that this is quite compaiable 
with the material adheieot to many of the specimens discovered in sUu. These 
discoveries would appear to make it in the highest degree probable that the ilinta 
found by me upon the foresLoie at Cromer are referable to the lowermost divirion 
of the Forest-Bed depositu, and that they are not ordinary shore specimens. 

fi) Erosion of the Coast at Cromer. —In 1764 there was published a volume 
entitled Great Brttaiit's Coasting Pilot ; A Nets and Enact Survey of the Eaet 
Coast, by Cajttain Oreenwood CoUins, Hydraympher m Ordinary to the Single 
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Moft Excetl&ii Majesty, (Londua : J. Mount and T. Page, on Tovrer HiU.) An 
cxnndnatiuii of one of the maps in this volinnej " Tracing of the Chart' of tho Cromer 
Coast, Btc.,” ahom that, in iTC4, the bills upon ’which the Great Eafltem Railwsv 
now Etanda were Bituatwl about 3 miloa frum the shoiOt This dist-mice baa now' been 
reduced to about 1| tuilia, so that il the old map quoted ia accurate, ccinsiderabJe 
eroaiun has taken place in the last 167 j^'ears. 

(fl) The Ofiffin of t}w iargif Areas of Fliitis apoa ifte Fotvshare from CrOTwer to 
S/iering}iam—ll would Becm eleai that the large aocumulations of flinte exposed 
upon the Innediore at lo-w-water, from Cromer to Sheringham, ore in the niain refer¬ 
able to the auB-Ciag Stone-Bed and immedioteiv- overlying deposits, These deposits, 
which at one time were t« situ upon t'be foreshore, have apparently had the iron and 
other material cementing the flintg in them together removed by the action of the 
sen, and the stones have gradually sunk down aa this process has gone on. In many 
places along the coast areas of Stone-Bed {in one place oppoaite West Run ton I 
mesBured an exposure of Stone-Bed 4 feet in thickness) may be seen still in situ upon 
the chalk. Tlioae areas stand up about a foot or 18 inches alwve the general level 
of the surrounding chalk surface, add thus enable us to see that eoniparatiTely little 
of that surface has been eroded away since it was exposed to the action of the 
sea. 

(d) The practical ImmcMily of the larye Flints upon the Foreshore at Cromer .— 
Enquiries have been niade of [leople who have resided at Cromer for many years, 
who are in the habit of examining and taking notice of the foreshore exposures, and 
there seems no doubt that the large flints exposed at low water at Cromer are, to 
all intents and purposes, sedentary. The area of water between the beach and part 
o£ the flint-bed at this place is kno-wn locally as the " Hoise-»Uw Pond,'* thus showing 
that it is of a " permanent ” character. Further, it is to be nofted m this regard 
that a wreck which went aahore at Cromer some years ago has remained in the place 
where it struck, and the cement blocks from a wreck which ■went aBhore lietween 
Eaat and West Run ton fifty years ago {aa i am infoniied) have not been Lrana- 
ported by the lUitiun of the sea. 

Several of the flints mentioned above as having been found in silCu exhibit patches 
of white, and also blue, coloration. Upon such BUihices the yellcw stain has been 
imposed, and thin fact supports the view cipreased in my paper (p. 392) that the 
Cromai specimens were first whitened upon on ancient land surface, and afterwards 
stained by contact u'ith fariuginous matoriBiI in the deposit In which they were ao 
long embedded. A very careful examination of all the material at my disposal has 
convinced me that the true ochreouB staining is not being fomuid at Cromei at the 
present day. As 1 hove mentioned in my paper (p. 392), I have found, associated 
with the ochreous flakes upon the loreshore at Cromer, a few blue flakes and a still 
smaUei quantity of black examp1c44. These latter I was inclined to regard sis of 
natural origin, bnt in view of the discovery of what appear to be definite implements 
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in black, imchad^cd flint, I nts Inager look upon tkege sped^unEns m Imvijig lH^CIl 
produced^ by mtuml percu^oiL 

The duscoveriea which 1 have mude upon Norfolk coaat Bixicm my papef was 
Ti;^ have confirmtd me in the o]>miun tlmt thcae tichreoas flinta represent the debris 
of ftn Early Chelljan-palffiolitlnc: woikdiop-aite referahle to the lowermoEft dmsion of 
the Crfimor Forest-Bed Series of depo^ta. The finished impletnentfi of plateaalfo™ 
aod batifonn typo which have been found inight^ by aome. be referred to pre- 
Clielliaii timefif but that is a matter upon which opinions difier widely^ and I prefer 
m it^rd fluch apeeimens ^ markiiig the eiyrlieHt phase of the true palaeolithic 
induatriefi. 

Mr. Brice HigginA eihibited at the London Meeting of the Prehistoric Socijety 
of Anglia, in 191^^ two ochrepuA dints found by him at the foot of the cliff to 
the east of the pier at Cromer. Tbe.se specimens were diown to me by the dis¬ 
coverer, and there seems little doubt but that Mr* Higgins most have the credit for 
having been the first to find ochreoua fiitits at Oomer* But lit the time ol their 
discovery the reail ImjN>rt of tHese specimens wtin not rcalizecL 

Iluring the dLsciwsion following upon the reading of my paper in Ix^ndoiu it 
was auggesled by one of tbc Fellows, iMi. A. S. BiiTnus, that the odireoiis flinta 
collected by me upon the forcHliore at Cromer might be merely moderri knappena^ 
flakes protluced m the loughing-nut of fliaLa for church and house building. As 
is well known to anyone vkiting the Cromer district^ flint nodnlci^^ “ dressed " or 
othenvise, have been useil fredy for many hundreds of years in the building ol 
various lands of etUflees in tliat area, j-ktid there seems little doubt but that some 
of the '^roaghing-out of the flints guthcied from the ehnre took place upon the 
surface of the clife at East Ronton and other places. As will bo gathered from a 
pemasl of tho foregoing reaper, the flints from the Cromer rite exhibit deep and very 
strongly^ marked stainings upon their ffaked Hurfaces. Such staining, so far as wc 
know\ ran be produced only upon the snrLice uf a flint which has been modified 
by what has been termed ** patinarion.’^ This condition of tbc fracture^surfaceii 
of a flint appears to liave the effect of mnkiug these surfaces absorbent, thus enabliug 
the staining agent to ojiemtCp * And this conclusion haa been,, in a measure^ tested 
and confirmed by ex|Hdriioents carried out by the late Dr. Canton and mysdf several 
years ago. 1 am unaware of any evidence supporting the beliefi if such exists, that 
an unpatinated " flint can be stained in the mnnner of the Cromer artehicta or 
other early PaLaef}Lthle implements exhibiting an almost Identical exploration. 
But, at ^me places upon the for^hore and bench in the vicinity of Cromer^ it is 
possible to see eLoucs, lying within certain restricted areas, which exhibit a ruddy 
colijration which exteudji over both their corttoiil and broken Eurfaces. TMb 
coloration, which bs ejuite dissimilar to the ot-hmous staining upon the fiints 
occurring at the Cromer rite* is, without ddubt^ due to fecruginoiis streams^ which„ 
issuing from the difia, spread over a certain area of the beach and foreshore. 
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Again, at low water, it h possible to see, upon mauj’ of the flints exposed upon the 
foreshore, a thia layer of sotne marine vegetable growth of a feddish-purple colour. 
This can, however, be removed with the blade of a knife, nnd in moat eases, when 
BO removed, Ifiaves nn stain behind. In other, and Icaa frequent, ca^ee a slight stain 
is loft upon the flint, but the coloration remaining is not of the same kind as that 
npon the (Jhomer artefacts. Further, and apart from the foregoing evidence, a 
good prtqiurtion of th^ kaapper’s refuse which I have examined shuwa clearly that 
the foreahoro flinta which they were manipulating were already utained of the well' 
known ochreoua colour when removed by them from the foreshore. It is evident, 
aliio, from an examination of the ancient, in some cases thirteenth-century, walla of 
Overstrand Church, and other churches in the neighbourhood of Cromer, that, at 
that period, the foreshore flints, of which these walls are mainly composed, had 
assumed the marked and. immistakahlc colorations, upon their ancient flaked 
surfaces, which are to be seen upr>n tlie artefacts cullettfld and descrilied by me. 
(This examination will show, also, that moflt of the flakes removal in shaping the 
large blocks of flint were buUt into the fabric.) If the etaining of these artefacts 
is of modem origin, then, judging from the evidence of sites where femiginous 
Btreama debouch upon the beach and foreshore, and where an impouition of colour 
upon the flints is in progress, aU the sipccimens at the Cntmer site should exhibit 
the ochreoits staining, whereas it is common knowledge that thia is not the 
Casa. 

And the supporters (if such there be) nf a belief in the iwjdemity of this staining 
must he prepared to assert that since the thirteenth century a precisely similar 
Bcries of colours has been imposed upon the flaked Burfaces of the flints upon the 
foreshore. It is, how'ever, clear that the Cromer site cannot Imve been exposed, owing 
to the recession of the cliffs, for mneh more than a hundred years; so that the time 
available for the patinating and staining proceadefl Is very short, and, in my judgment, 
quite inadequate- Further, as I have pointed out in my paper, the nature of the 
ftsserablage of the artefactH upon the Cromer isite points to the formef presence of 
an actual flaking dte at this spot, and it U, for me, impossiblfl to believe that any 
modern knappers would select a plaeo covered twice daily liy the tide for the scene 
of their activities. Fmafly, on examination of the illuHtratitsiiB of the speciuiens 
figured in this paper (or, better still, a visit to tho Eritiah Moaeuiu, Bloomsbury, 
or to the Museum at Ipewich, where large series of the Crumet flints cun be examined) 
will demonstrate that the impleniental forms of these spccluiens are not euch as 
ate produced by modem flint knappers (the odd flakes nf both periods would 
naturally, in some cases, resemble each other), and, 1 think, will iMmvincc most 
people that the Cromei specimens are indeed the handiwork of early tiheltian 
Forest'Bed man. 

I have presented, recently, a series f/f ochreoua flints from Cromer to Ernfessor 
Breuil, who allowa me to publish hU opinion upon them. Having flrat made it 
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aer 

clear that, as he has nut made & etudj of the Cromei deposits^ he te tmable to give 
any ojuDiaa upon thtdr geolc^cal ngOi imd tlmi he is refeojiig solely to the flints 
foond by me^ he states: “ I think it certain that your finds exhibit a veritable inten- 
tional flakin g, not the work of sea'ACtioiiT and still less the i^ult of cofDprBsaion in 
the interior of the ground." 
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CIRCUMCISION RITES OF THE BECWANA TRIBES. 


By J. Tom Baoira, L.M.S. 

The origin of the Bifchimna rkw U hidden in the mkts nf antiquity. No livijif 
McKihimnn seems able give any a^coimt either of the time whe&t or the cirenm- 
stances under whidij the BeclmiLRa of long ago braoched off irotn the parent tmnk^ 
or separated from some already hranched-off stem of the great Eantu race. The 
mofit learned of them do not eeem to be able to trace bach the hiatnry beyond a few 
c?enturic 0 . This is not to be wondered at when we remember that all the history 
of tradition and custom hae been hajided down orally from generation to genemtjon. 
The utmost they can do is to speak of the " long ago.'' or '*the very long agOp” 
with a traditioual ** long ago " of some legendary being called Bila. There is aho* 
a dim* distant p^st—prehistoric—sometimes referred to ns ** the time before Cose/' 
who scorns to have Ireen n mythieol controller of the destinies of men, or the weaver 
of the web of life* 

Every road traversed, ^avery enqmiy entered opan, every trace folio wed, 
H'hetlier of the history of the tribal life, or of custoro or rite or eeremony, bjids one 
at the Cave of Lowe from which, m the days wira the rodoa were fitill plastic and 
took impress] ortH of the feet that trod on tfaeiUt the Beebumut issued forth with 
all the rite$j ceremonies and customii they have to'dny. 

It h very difHcult to discover whether the ignoram^ expressed by the Bechuaua 
as to their past with its storyp and their crustoins with their purpose, and their rites 
with hheJr secrets, is not asMtiioedi and the " I don't know,” which is the reply so 
often given does not mean “ I wan’t tell/' To every question as to the meaning 
of things we either got the answer, " I don't know'^ or '*It is Sechgana/* a 
part and parcel of onr life history, woven in^ our lives by the hand of Cose on the 
loom of time i and it may be that the esoteric meaning iai ppxposely hidden from 
the alien and the uninitiated, from whom it k the pledged duty of the mitiuted to 
hide the inner meaning. If this expressed ignorance, real or assumed, operates 
in matters that do not appear to be esoteric, one can wnll understand not only the 
reluctance to tell, but uJso the determination to hidc^ from the outsider* whether 
of their own op an alien mcei the secret rcremonies that are performed before the 
youths of either sex can enter into the rights, privilegeai and functions of manhood 
and womanhocHl. 

I have been asked to prepare this paper on the subject of the Circiunciaion 
Rites of the Bechuana, which form the initiation ceremony into the franchise of 
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the tribe, with the Hbertkia and licence of maturity, I find this subject a diffieiiit 
one, becnufto in Southern Bechiianflland the inujority of the people have long ago 
given op theae ceremonies, although there has been a ccmadeficence in recent yenrs* 
and a marked find oothuBiastic revival this year. Daring thirty and more yeara 
1 have made rireqnent enquiries, followed a trace here and there, and so have been 
able to gather some knowledge of the mysteriefl attached to the rites. 

One leading native, whose knwlcdge of his people cannot be excelled^ and 
whose acquaintance with their rites is based not only on the inside knowledge of 
the initlatep but also on the esoteric infomutticiti Landed down by a long anceetiy 
of medicine menp assures me that it is a most difficult mattet for any one. initiate 
or cither^ to unfold the meaning of cimimcisioiL It enrmot be interpreted by any- 
ojae^ fknd there ia no statement- connected with its intricate cercmdny tliat holds any 
[nomiBe of a revelation of inner meaning There are many eipmsioiis, allegoiieal 
and other, used in connection with the of male and female initiationT hut there 
is no stabdity in the expres^iousp nor any fixity of langnage. 

OnginaLly it\oiay have beenp and probably waa. a distinctly religious ceremony. 
In some drcumcisioii camps eicDtioQs are made of a more or lesss coMi^al form which 
may or may not suggest a pliaDic origin. But neither among the Soothejn, nor 
as far os T have been able to gather among the Northern, Bechuaua k there any 
such thing, though among the Hupedi in the TmnB\ml they are found. Amoog 
the Bakgnlagndi, whom Mr. Sol. T. Pliiatje, the editcir of ** Tstda ca Bdtto,” considers 
to bo the oldestp even If most, decadent, of all the Bechuam tribes, there are found 
poles erected at their cimnneiaion cumpa, marked with white and black or red 
stripes, which they lall me^limako^ and which are objects of veneration and 
worship. Theise poles take the eatrte place among the Bakgalagadi m the Grose 
docs among some seirtionfl of the Chttettan Charcbp and are bowed down to and 
reverenced. 

There are two expressions i have heard with regard to circumcisioiL One is 
TlhapisIiOf a washing, and refen^ to the purification feom youthfulness. the other 
is Lesedi, light, which 1 heaid an uid adherent of our Church at Motito uaing. He 
had once been a Catechumen, if not an actual membeTp and all bis family had 
embraced Christianity^ At the time of the ceremony he sent hut grandson, by 
stealth, to the tiiXTimdsion ceminonj, with the request that the leadi^rn of the 
ceremony would not feserft—that is,' not keep from him any of the lights These 
two expre&aiona may throw some light on the original ideas oonnected with the 
custom. 

The circumcision ritea among the Beebuana are two. Oue in for the males 
and IS called and the other for females and is called Boyflie. Among some 

of the tribes them is & second edition of Mogwera called aeeho or black 

Boyw^a, but there are no rites attached to it, and its only object seems to be to 
narrow the gate of enlraiLce into manhood, and ta magnify the Importance of the 
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lite. A mille inlliiite is caHed and a female Nu^akr Rra is the 

jierBOa^ often the younger brother of the ehief, from whom iiemiiHshxi is aslEed to 
hold the ceremony, while the chief hiniaclf is referred to ^ but If 

he Lb a chief who has not been eircmfirijned then He h Rrtijk^rtipi! ar tlie ignorant 
one. But the names connected with these cetemoniea ^ mostly allegoricaL The 
chiefs of the Bogw&ra ceremony are spoken of ns Bimre (BuflaJoe^) or aa MmwH 
(Vulturei); the thorns with which tlie initmteB are pierced, and the. sharpened 
sticksi which are thrust into their Heah, are called Dicliosihmim {xAiitB]^ Dinoish^ 
and MenS^am (MiJsqaitDtJs). 

The ciicumctsion rites pnjong the girls tiu^y take place at. any time after they 
have attained the age of pubertybut that of the boys rarely takes place before 
the seventeenth or cighteentb year; but the age is not a fixed one, and is governed 
by the time at which the child ar near relative af the obief ia judged aa bemg ready 
far the cereimjny* Bcyis of an iige near to tlmt of the chief initiate enter with him. 
It iH not neceflsarily a yearly ceremony^ but when it takes pkco it is alwravs at the 
time when the Kaflir com harvest is drawing nigh—that is^ about May—and the 
ceremony lasts about two months. 

The life of a male Mochtmm may be divided into three periods, child¬ 

hood, when he wejitra a tiny skin apron called n Mop?, which dangles fram a leathern 
thong which girdles the loins* The second stage begins when he ha« reached or ia 
approaching the age of pulnsriy, but ia not conatdered pipe for theinitiatibii ceremony. 
When this stage arrivea his seope is taken away and he Lb given a wbich is 

nsually made of the skm of a black and. white or red and white kid. This garment^ 
if garment it can be called, entirely covers the wbule pubic and scrotal region, and 
pji^sing between the legs m fastened both in front and behind to the thong that 
endceles his loins* Tkk change in made the cip|>nrtunity for a ceremony which 
may be said to begin the novitiate of the to-be-initiated youth. He is made to 
lie down with face to the gfcnndr nmd with l>oiJy stretched nutt ia tbEn well 
tbranheih being reminded of the faults of hh childhood. He h ivamed agaliiBt 
disobedience under tbreata of feeling the law of the Vultiiiea ** already referred to, 
when he enters on bis initiatlaii. He is wamEdn too^ against sexual intercouc^, 
not because of any sin attached to Itj nor because it Is imehasie, but soHy because 
of physical result. He is warned that sexual intercourse among the nneincumeUed 
has the same connecting effect as when dogs indulge in it—that the internal orgami 
of the woman are drawn out of her and many slmilat things tiK) disgusting to 
mention. He is also told that when the time of his initiation arrivea hi# manner of 
life will be mode known^ obedience to the comnjands of his elders will be received 
with approval, dlsofa^dicnce will be met with stripes^ and really bad conduct with 
many stripes indeed. 

From this time forth the boy i# alwap havbg his eyes und thoughts turned 
towards the initiation ceremony. Parents (md guardians stove to fashion him for 
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tliiit dttj, and tte ]nd liiiuaelf is iiTg«d to get himedf ready for tliiit great occaaion. 
Ttiia liiepATstory stage liaa no Ji^cd ioruiula;. Eaidi teacher liaa tis own method, 
each Lis own wanungs, each lila own code of clean and unclean tilings, and each liia 
own pKomiaca of what the end will hring. The chief and only object placed before 
the novice is the diemndaion ceremony itself. It i& solely done for him, and in 
his intereatH, in order that he may bring to paw the lostom of his mcc. and to him 
tliat endures to the end it ie a great iiictorj', and he ivill receive a cm wrung honour. 

But the steps towanjs the gate of manhuod are many and dlSicult. It is a 
pathway paved with forbidden ihiinp that must be Imiked upon as taboo. No 
novice must do any conaidemtion ait upon the sleeping mat of a woman, nor cat 
salt in any form. Salt ia the great taboo for the novice. But apart from theae 
there am great variations in the ihioga forbidden. Certain fooda roimt not be 
eaten, certain things must not be touched ; other things must not be done in certain 
ways. This is unclean ; that is an abomination. If any nl these tabooed things 
are done, then when the day of bitiatioo comes the novice will be eaten by the 
** BuCaloes " already mentioned, nhich inearifl be will be severely pimkhed by the 
leadeia of the ceremony. But there are certain other things sjioken of and 
emphasized, and they are common to aU the i-ariona tribes. They refer to mamage, 
the physical marriage with oil that it connotes. Initiation sets men and women 
free to indulge in wsual mtereourse. If this is indulged in [irevious Ui imtiation 
the iHinalty may be death or stripes, but after mitiation they will be free to indulge 
to tteif heart^a i^otitnnt. 

When the day of initiation comes there is great joy. Tlic boys enter the 
ceremony a» novices; they will come out aa initiates. They enter ae hoys j they 
wiU emerge as men, taldng their places b the tribal councilB over the heads of the 
older and wber who have not been imtbted. They enter feltef«l ; they come 
forth os free men, free to treat the opposite sex aa their bwfid prey. 

Two excellent papere have been written on the actual ceremony, together with 
aome of its eonga. by the Rev. W. C. Willoughby, and by the Rev. Nwl Roberta, 
who was assisted by Hr. Winter, the son of a miadonaiy, Mr. Willoughby’s paper 
refers to the Bccbuana, Mr. Roberts's to the Bajiedi, or Transvaal Basutos, aa they 
are Bometimes, I think errenoously. colled. 1 do not need, therefore, Ut do more 
than aay that the operator is one not neceissarily akillcd in surgery, but who is 
selected for the purpose hy his fellow “ Builaloea." The imrtrumfiut used may be 
knife or spear with sharpencfi edge. Xo an&sthctic ia used, and the pain is so revere 
that the patient shrieks with agony; but he is elurely held and cannot escape, and 
the noise of his cries h deadened by the shouting of all the crowd of previuuaiy 
iuiriated. who stand around and hide bun from those to be operated upon. Kor 
Can ihosi;, even if they hear his ahrieks. escape if they wish to, fur they are clurelv 
encordoned by attendant initiatea. No aaeptic treatment takes place beforehand 
find no antirepric treatment after. The hisDiorrhoge is often severe and steps are 
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tiibeu to check it by the epplicatiop of herbal a?trmgent^ iiiitnediatcly after the 
operation. When inflanimatieo L& ffevm the patient ie not aUovred to walk about, 
and the jjain of the ^welling w p^wtly alleviated by a suspeHHorj bandage in the 
form uf a ring w4ich ia placed over the injured part^i, and attached to n broad band 
round the waiHt. Should he need attention none but the cerenionially clean may 
afiaiat bnn. Cereniomnl cleanne^, in tliiB case, consiEt^ of almteotion 6?oin scitnal 
intercourse for at least a year^ and ia usually undertaken by the old men in wdiom 
the finiu of {jaasion are dead. Owing to their ignorance of antisepric medicine it ia 
no wonder that some die from the ejects of the operation alone. 

But the ceremony is far from complete wien the operatiou has been performed. 
It ia HOW" the time for the Dimire and the Manon^ together with thdr assistanta, to 
anbmit the initiates to the ordeal. The ordeal cofuiijits of ohnatii^ment, of vengeance 
for disobedience to parents and elders during the previous years. It is to teach 
them, to develop them^ to cnFrare that tbere shall be no rebelling againgt the ancient 
wuya, or walkiiig in strange paths. In short, it is to bring them to the full heritage 
of their birthright. All this the novice had heard of during bis? novitiate, and he 
had been warned ou uccount of the cha5?tisement that w^ould be meted out to refrain 
ln>m disobedience and to obey all, that on this day of days be might be acclaimed os 
an obedient child, and so escape many etripcB, The initiate is placed in the midjst 
of the attendant lictors, and if he baa been a dutiful and obedient boh Iuh good 
deeds, his obedience, etc., are announced by his iipnii.sor§i before all the assembled 
ho#t: his obedience ip praised and he escapes with few Htripes, for hia fanlt^f have 
been few. "Rut it is not so with the diaobedient and w'icksed. They ore severely 
punished. The faulta of the wicked child ore act out in detail, and he haa to confess 
to the various act^ of wrong-doing, repeating iu detail all his miscondtict, relating 
the v-ery words of the cuiscs lie has uttered, and while he is doing be i.H beaten 
with the hand and with sticks, and t horns and sharp-pomted sticks and tlioms are 
made to pierce his fleah. He is reqnjjfed to recite them ov^t imd over again lest, 
he forget, while all the while the “ ants ” and “ bees " and “ moaquitues ” are 
made to bite him. TDiere is no escape^ lie must confess m full, mid the ver^'bad 
ore handed over to the Vultures ** aforementioned, while the moderately bud receive 
stripes in acconjuttce with thdr deeds. At the best it is torture ; at the worst it is 
death, for ofteotimes the initiate is laid on hia Wk with head bent back to the 
ahoulders, and the tensely stretched throat La stfunk with a stick or the hand or a 
bone, and this act of chastisement not infrequently causes dEfath. I am assured 
that orpbana aud the children o( the very poor often die as the result ol this 
treatment. 

During all the time the initiate must lie at night without any covering, entirely 
naked, and one can reatiifie what that must mean on the upiunds of Southern 
Bechiiunaland where the (fos5t« are very severe in June and July. A little refuge 
from the biting winds is provided in the nhaj^ of a slight bush enclosure. 
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Tiij^ treatia^at of the ioitiat# gO€a oji more or less duriti_^ Lte whole periml of 
the cerctiioijyp and the theory that he mii^t ht taught endtirdince, and te^ntrence 
for the cuetoins of his {athejfs and traditioiis of hk elders, and the maiiitenaiiee of 
ever3rthiDg Sechuuaa, is made the excuao for thrash ingjii with rods and pierciiiga 
with thorns, and euffi^iog generally. Before the imtiEite b ever the thought that 
all tie ejidurea is neceasiafy t<i Attaining to the luauliooU that carries with it privilege, 
hfience, and honour. 

But the time js not liolely oceupied in these tlihigi^p though every act haa its 
sigiiihcance, and each duty demanded or aet prohibited contains a lesson to be 
learnt, bome of the time is spent in liuutiugi^ iniieli in teaming the inwardness of 
the cereiiiony. ISforahip which coiiaiiits in sbutming certain things, or Lei the tsowing 
down to others, is uidnlged in^ but there is no idea of a personality that ja being 
n^imhippcd, though there may be a dim idea of the spirit that underlies all things^ 
The teaching is entirely of an oral character and kaa as its medium the tlipiitfi ur 
songs of the and the or aojigg of victory. The chief song is the 

Simg of the Salt. Just as salt was the great taboo in the days of the novitiate 
so this song in it* praise, extolling itsi excellencies, is the great song of the Bogwem. 
Rev* N oel itolierts lias given it in some fullneasi in his patnphloti It is a song eounzinn 
to all the eainps. 

The service of the Song of the Balt is held cveiy morniiig and ev'UJT ev'ening 
during the Luiie □! the oereimmi^a. Tie ritual connecfetl with it is a very elaborate 
onCj and none but expo-rts and the eerEmonially clean can take part in it with the 
LuitiAteE. The arrungeinent, too, of the sacred place k carried out with great earep 
and the celebrant^ must wear new Sechuana niijes. The iirraugement of the difTerent 
partakere on this service m ^ folbws. On one side of the sacred place mwa of 
flaensd pole® are placed. These poles an? used from time to time and are buried 
In aecTet places during the interval between one ceremony and tlie next. In the®c 
TOWS UAmd the poles are placed the initiates, each having a himdlc of thin twigs 
closely bound together with sinew from the neefe of an ox. Boyia from ordinary 
famUies have bmnUcs made up of twenty-four twigs, but the sons of the hcada of 
the tribe have bundles containing twelve twigs only. These bundles are called 
by the aUegoiical name of p&do m podi {goat rums) beruiuw the gmit mm is the 
symbol of bwlesane®* These bundles called d^ipatm ara smeared with magic 
medicine before they are given to the initiate. The ditkupann of tlio female initiate® 
iirrs made of KafiLF-enni head a. It is with these dithupana that the Song of the 
Salt is Sung. Opposite to the mitiates are the celebrants who moat be cereruonially 
dean, ft is they who will lead the Moshu^fte or concert. To the Idt of the 
initiates are the parents (fathers in the l%irerfi school). Bdiind the cdefanints, 
ami at aoine distance, are placed the widower®, while on the right of the bitiates, 

and Separated from them by a think buali head, aro the initiated who are ceremonially 
unclean. 
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The service b CiomiidHFed a saerwJ onf^ ^nd after eacli u£ce the ddens fetircd 
to their homes to tome bfltk to the mmji when the hour for the oe^ct office arrives. 
It coasts of a coatmuowa beating of the poles hj the initiates with their dUimpana. 
Should any initiate forget what he is doing, or carried away by curiosity or escite- 
jiient lad in his part of the service, then bis elder, standlog among the jmrents of 
the others, will strike him with a rod he holds in his hamla. As long as the service 
lasts the beating of the polee is continued. The Bakaa tribe use tortoiseshells in 
place of the imles, and after the ceremony is over these shells ace huried in a secret 
place, only to be unearthed when the next ceremony comes round. During the 
service the Song is eimg. One of the celebrants wilt sing a line paid the initiates 
am then required to say “ Ho-ch>/* and then repeat what lie edebtant said, but 
if he forgets to keep on with the beating of the d^kujmna, he in punblicd as I have 
said. At the close of the Song the poles are stacked like soldiczs sta^k their riB(!6, 
to be mistacked again when the otst service begins. The language of the Song 
Lfl ailegorical, and onder varioiia names h on exaltation of the aeioial organs. In 
both Ceremonies the object tieeuM to bo to incite the paasions. 

Uere is a small portion of the Song of the Salt :~ 


Point to the moon with the little horn (the 
penis). 

Salt has eaten boyhood. 

Where shall the salt donee 1 
My shoe ha£i been tom to pieces. 

When I was a boy, 
i served the elephant (peait 
The elephant pew and passed me. 

1, aaltt don*t eot the person. 

J take away the foreskin. 

Iiet the dithupa’Ha cry 1 . 
file tetite. tiuiheho {bostidi} Wc ore waiting for women. 

In the Botjwera woman is only referred tb allegarieally. 

The womcn^B eong is: — 

A lo banu ritwi go bo firri^Ao t Do you the salt (male organj of our 

fathers 
Plan of Camp. 

Fathem. 

i 

K I 

-3 


Shupon kgw&Ii ket nalana . . 

L«ciorn' te pde bosifmyie 
Loemti k ih timi ktje f 
Seilkako s& me se h fmttekari^ 
Ke file lx k mosiotane 
Kit diheh fiou,. 

Thu mgoh m mpArt/i 
Nmt btewai ga ke ye moiho ,« 
Ke tiosu leihsho 
A di Icfc cf/ 


J 

d 
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Uttdean. 
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J. Toji Bhoww .—of the Beavoiut Tfibejf. 


TLe eubga sung jiLil tuught to the initiat€fl durbg the coreuioiiv are dintinctly 
obaeeuQ, flinl it is doiibtiLl if any one of them is Iree from iudteent suggce^ios. 
The pniDticea of the barnyard oik almost openly referred tci. and in some cases with 
iimauatakabJc language. In short, the whole atmnspLere iii which the initiate 
lives is lascivioiiB, and the suggestions of the songs, if not their actual language, 
ajfe iaocnt[ii±& to passion. As a native whom 1 can trust-, and one who is not a foe 
to his people, says: ** Thete is nothing so filthy as the language of the songs of the 
circamcisiou rites of both seiea,” The songs of the Boffwvra are saturated with 
referenac to the female organ of generation, and the songs of the Bosnia to that uf 
the male. Purity of thought would appear to be impfiaaible, while impurity of 
life in distinctly buggested, if not Inculcated, All womankind is the hunting ground 
of the initiate, with the eioeption of his mother and her danghtcTB. Concubinage 
and paramoucuhlp are held up os comraeadable, and so long oh the parties are 
agreeable, pramisenous intercourmi between the seiea ia not condemned. But this 
lioenoe id confined to the initiates alone ; the uncirctimrised arc bulls and steers, 
and just us castration bos a modifying cflect on the animal operated upon, so 
jBogwera claims to keep in bounds the sexual pafluiona. May I say in pa-ising that 
the making of eunuchs is not uuknoaTi among the Eechaann, I have it on 
unimpeachable authority that the great grandfather of the present chief of the 
Bakwena was put to death by his people for practising this cruelty on some of his 
people and wanting to do it on moro. 

It has been claimed for the oircumcisiem mememies that they are schnols in 
which are taught self-rsdtmint, morality, reverenc’C for eldcra and obedience to law'. 
But this claim is not home out by actual facta. Self-restraint is urged upon the 
novice because of the physical CQiiiiegucTices of self-indulgence, but the initiate is 
given licence to do what he will from that day in which ho heara his eldcra say; 

“ 1 give you manhood, my own manhood." This is said to them while in the 
ceremony, and what applies to the males applies with equal force to the females 
who receive their womanhood. The actual words used are “ Kc ffu viiev bmna, 
bonnasoft mete goitd,” “ Kegu uaea iomdi. itosadigoa »« ke youd." Stilhat the 
initiated man h the prey of the woman, as the woman of the man. This surely 
disposes of the claim to the teaching of flelf-rcfstraiDt. 

With regard to morality other than sexual, they are taught that the uncircutn"' 
ciBod are the lawless, the incorrigible, who do not conceal things, but blurt them out, 
who do not hide the truth, but tell it, and who actually follow thiuga up to diacover 

the truth of them, and truth ia the " head-breaker '* iBmmaruro ho thuba tihujo. 
Sephailkfj). 


Obedience to law is not taught to the initiated, nor do the Hongs contain much, 
ii onnhiug, to encourage law-keeping. One of the Bogvera songs soys Moko 
tekhtuh, Moeim, o ea, which is interpreted to mean r “ The law has an cuding, or 
cornea to an end, if it doean't it can be left behind. Persistont refusal to abide hv 
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the law conquers eveatuiilly^ coiustaut breakings nf it 'will wear it out.” The 
law ie evanescent, temporary. Wliat is permanent ia the idbal life. Hey^rance 
for the past is certainly inculcated ; it ttreathca in the system of the rifeSj it thioba 
in their ceremonies. Kings and laws come and go, but Bschnana ia eternal. 
There ia no teachiog of law, none of the rigliteoiianeas of pcoplcj nor any teaching 
of veneration. There are many teachings that pruise wickednesB, the honouring 
of iixineubinage, and one^a uncle and strangers. There ie much teaching regarding 
the cattle^ and to steal, but- none that bolds up law as that by which communitieB 
live and prosper. In its place is reverence for antiquity, aversion to change, 
conformity to traditional custom, and the completeness of Sechuana manhood and 
womanhood as embodied in the cdrcutnciaiqn rites. But there must be no change^ 
As things were in the days of long ago, ao they are to-day, eo they must rem^n. 
They do not change and they must not be changed ; there must be no atteiupt to 
change them. It ia the new people who ohange things. Words, too, must not be 
revealed^ nor examined into. That which has gone baa gone* TIte wicked one 
is be who tries to get behiud them. A man must do aa his forbears did, sj^eak as 
they spoke p and speak, whatever it may be, even though it be very wrong- Nor 
must any qneEition iw asked of the elderB or any things strange and new Hoid to them 
which might reveal their ignorance. To do so ta TVAita—that is, to ask ahuul; or 
speak of somethiiig too great for the younger generation . Things remain ; they 
don^t pufls away, they don’t change, Aa the parents found them, so will the children 
atfike against them. As the saying i»; " Se bmjwe kgomo se padik se mh se'eum 
kwa Loai,^* which may be interpreted to mean : “The iineouquerable things hav^ 
been such ever smee the beginning.*' 

Before the ceremony comes to an end the initiates are given to the chief, who 
accepts them for the tribe and gives them a name as a regiment, by which they are 
afterwards known. He emphasises the laws of the Bogweru, esUblishea what the 
tribe hiui dciue, and accepts them, into the freedom thereof. 

AH that has been said of Bogmra may be said of the companion rite of 
except, of course j with regard to the actual operntioti. 
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AJflinSTIO AND OTHER SPIRITUALISTIC BELIEFS OF THE BlNA TRIBE, 

WESTERN PAPUA, 

By A. P, Lvoti9. 

tirsA b tlie tribal name Krhich distingubhcn that branch of the Eiwai-spcafcmg 
Papuans who occupy the priesent Tillages of Mawatla, Turitnri, and Dirogori or 
Old Mawatta, oa it ia aamefiines called. The first-oamed two arc situated oa the 
coast between the Binatuii and Qriomo Rivera in the weatem part, of SritiBh New 
Guinea or Papua, while Dirogori occupies a aite on the west bank of the Oriomo 
River, about seven milca from ita mout]i. 

The etfuiography of the Biim tribe is, in the main, the same as that of the Kiwai 
ifibndeia, though exotic inlluenceiii have, no doubt, modified flomo old, and introduced 

flDITf Cli^toHLI^. 

For the benefit of those readers who muy wish to compare the spiritual beliels 
dealt with in this article with those of other native tribes livin g <m both sides of, 
and on the islands in, Torres Strait, it will he as well to give a brief account of these 
alien peoples, and of the cireuinjBtuiices under which the Bins came in doec contact 
with them. 

In one of the Biiia legends the hero, Bidiidu, actuated by curiosity to find the 
anintal {the turtle) that produced a bone which had been dropped at his feet by a 
hawk, left hia inland village and jouineyed towards the isjast. Me succeeded in 
reaching it at a place kimwn as Lhidupuiu, which is located on, the New Guinea 
rnainland opposite the island of Daru llam). Prom there he beheld that island 
for the first time. liVhilc searching for the people whose footprint* he had seen ou 
the shore he heard men’s voices, which seemed tOi issue from inside a large biiAcreo- 
pofip6 {D^AIbe-rtist' creeper) vine^ 

Witli Im casw wiij 7 -!>qiil‘ dagger he stabbed u hole ia the vine* out of which 
stepped several nim and women. These e:xplauied to him that they were the Binu 
peoplr^ that they lived in the vine, that the laliu^d opposite was caDcd laru^ that 
the village on it was called Wdifaen and wa* inhabited by people known aa Hiamu 
or Hiani&H Bidinda remMaed with his itew-foiind frieodSi who ate food in a raw 
state and were otherwise m a much kwer state of culture than liimsell He taught 
them to ma]i^ fire and cookj to cultivate the ground and grow food. One of thdr 
women he took for his wife. 

The people whom Bidirdn came aniongnt may have been of the same 5t€>f!k as 
the Kiwai islanders. They had email dug-out canoea with one outrigger* On the 
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otber handj it ia reasonable to ^ppo^ ttut Bidiiilu did. not io&e toneh with his 
own kmamen,. aad that flomo of them joioed him^ and that- in the process of mb- 
cegenation chimges were aTouglit in the cmstouifi and beliefs of the people with whom 
he became associated. 

The Bina tribe continued to reside ou the mainiand at Tarious points in the 
vidnity of Dam Island for a long tinjc^ during which the trzbemnen came into dose 
toaoh with the Hjamuj who were eiipert sailonuen and [M>sae£eed canoes with double 
outriggers, in which they hunted turtle and dugong. From this intimacy they must 
have learned a great deal about httiag and rigging canoes for sea wyageg, hunting 
turtle, dugong, etc,^ atid at the same time adopted some of the Tliamu ritefl and 
beliefe connected with iheae pursuits—^if not others as well. To some extent there 
was intennairittge between the two |jeoplca, who, on the whole, appear to have 
remained on fairly aEuieable terms during most of the time they were neighbours, 
Eventiially the Hianiu, with the exception of s tew who were unable to escape, were 
driven out of Daru by the Bina. They are said to have fled in tbeir canoes to the 
south. Those who remained behind—or the women, at any rate—were taken 
possession of by their captors^ The Bina, as ia native custom, did not enter 
immediately into permanent occupation of Dam Island. 

Whether tbe Hjamu originally came from the New Guinea maiiiiatidp or from 
the south, I am not in a position to say ilefinitdy. However^ it is a signifleaut fact 
that the native name of Thursday Island is Waiben, and that of Turtle-hacked Island, 
which lies about GC* miles to the south-west of Dani^ is Yama or lama (1 EGama). 
Yama Island is the half-way stopping-place for sailing ves&eb joumejdng from Daru 
to Thursday Island at the present day. It can scarcely be attributed to coincidence 
that two islanda of Torres Strait bear respectively ^e name of the people who arc 
drat known to Jiave settled on Daru, as well as the name ol their fixai settle men t 
on that island. Either the Uiamu originally came to Daru from Waiben Island via 
Yama Island, or they lied from Daru to Waifaen Island via Yama Island^ in which 
latter case it may be taken that they camo from the New Guinea mainland. Either 
way, of couTBft, Borne of the people may have remained on Yama Islandj and these 
apparently reaumed friendly relations with the Bina, foe almost up ti> the time 
when Government was eatabliBhed in 'Weatem Papua the Yama Mand people mude 
regular voyages to and from Dam^ for the purpose of makidg gardens on that island. 
On one of these tripe a boy was bom of Yama Island parents on Daru Island, Upon 
Attaining the age «f manhood he married a Mawatta woman and lived with her at 
that village. Wlien tlic Government came along he was one of the first Western 
men to join the police force ; in Lhia he remained mitil the middle nineties of last 
century, when he letumcd to the isJand of hia parents, takiug with him hk wife 
and two daughters and an adopted son—the infant child of a Mawatta man still 
living. That boy has grown to manhood and married, and now wiabea to return to 
the village of bia father. 
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Di^sonsion witbm tiie tribe led to aome of tbe Bina |>eopIe aiigrating fartber 
Here they settled on fand which wae given to them by a bush tribe called 
Masingju^, wjth whom they hftTe remained on terms of amity, three vilUgefl wero 
origiDfllly built on the land thus acquired, lait subsequently two of the communities 
combined, and their descendanta now call the village Mawatta. The third village 
was, and still ia, Imowu aa Turitim. Intermarriage on a Bina]] has taken place 
between the women of Masingara and kindred bush tribes and the men of both 
Mattntta and Tnrituri, This migration of the Bina took place, perlmpe, not nmre 
tbaii one hundreil ymts ago. 


The m^bitauta of both Mawatta and ^^l^ituri have come In contact with other 
tash tnbefl living further to the west, as well aa with the Saibai and Dmmn ialandere, 

ut ^CM relatiotifl have not been as dose or as long ns those of Bidirdn's tribe with 
lot HiAimi nnd the Maaingara, 

To i»lut eitent contact with clj of these foreign pcoplcc aSectcrl the original 

r Ti l! 'o bet 

tbat It lUd td Home mny te«iaoDab1y be presumed. 

We will now consider the animistic beliefs of the Bina tribe, as tbev are said 
to have emated before the adwut of d.dlidng infiuences. Old men of the'tribe now 
Jiving tell me that they believe, as their fathers believed, that the animating nrin^ 
cifrfe. not o^y of humiui beings but, of the lower animids, birds, trees and plants as 
we , IB ca Mrc-i'apu, Li fact, some inanimate things which are intimstelv 
connect^ with the daily life of the Bina. such as bows, arrows, aleoping-mats, food', 
e c winch are peered from material taken only from certain growing trees and 
phints, thought to have been originally pro.-idcd for the sperial use and benefit nf 
Bina men and wnmen, retain some of the NinHopu of the parent stems, until aucli 
time as the articles cease to be nsefu] to the person who gathered and converted the 
material to his own design, or imtU they are utterly destroyed, 

Litei^ymw means "within,” and iopu mcaiui "fruit.” therefore Uiiti-iopu 
means t fruit wjthi nThe word lojju huflamuchbroiulermeaiiingthBn" fruit," 
o^rewr, for F have beard it applied to the inside of trees and vines from which the 
bark has been removed, to diatinguish tbe vital part from tbe whole. The word 
rei^y oieans the "essenre,” the "life-giving part,” "that which sustains the life 
of the outer crust," " that which controls fife.” In other words, it has precisely the 
same mewiing aa we give to the word " aotiJ." 

The Niro-iopu dwells in the stomach of a man, and the Bina believe that ft 
^ates t e y occasionally during sleep, and oLso during sickneaa, It leaves the 
y f w^y i>f tbe mouth. Tbe Teajwn hr leaving the body daring sleep ir in 

1 j ^ ^ II and wlucii afa referred to hereiLfter. 

re^ re eote the actioim of the Nlro-iopu when it leaves the bodv during sleep. 
Great im^rtance h therefore attached to dreams. What induces it to vacate the 
OEDAC nrmg efelcDeea is not dear; but a Bina tribeRman will never ftttflmpt. to 
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a^¥;akeD flnddenly a sleeping penaon, neither will be talk in a loud voice or permit 
jioiBo in the vicinity of a fdck person^ for he believeft tbjit if the Niro4opu was tem¬ 
porarily ft way from the body of the sleeper or the aick peraon it might be afraid 
to in which case the person would die. Further, he bellevi?a that prolonged 

absence of the Nirodopu from the body is the real c^anse of siekneEifi. 

On the death of the bfKiy the Niro-iopn prfjceeds to Adki, or the after-world 
of the Bina, which is situated in the West where the aun goes do’ivn, from which it 
never returns to earth. It is not necesaary to give a lengthy account of Adiri, as 
that, I understand^ has already been done by a much more capable investigatoT^ 
namelyp Dr, Qonnar Landtman^in an artiidc on the I^lawatta Klw^ai legend of Sido.^ 

From the abow it will be seen that the Niro-iopu may not really be inside the 
Htomach of a sick man at the time of his Heath, though posaibiy it will be m the 
close vicinity of the body. 

The Niro-iopu of a perBon controls his feelings, conceptions and affections. A 
Eina tribesman will expresa grief by saying that " his belly ia etore/' Similarly, 
be will " think along hia bellyIf at a distance from his rektivea and frienda, 
and they art thinking or talking about him, his Niro-iopu will nmke known that fact 
by calming him to anee7eH after which be will call aloud the name of his Gn or totem- 
groups This may 1m accepted aa a proof that Niro-iopu are conaidered to be 
omniflcient. 

No one fears a Niro4opu, either of the living or of the dead, for il is believed 
to be incapable of doing evd, though, as we gha.ll see later orip it will accept evil advice 
from the Etengeua. 

The Bioa concseption of Adiri is that it is a land similar to this carthp though 
much fairer^ where the Nirouopu lead the same sort of life and cat the same food 
as they do in the land of the living. The eame birda- animals, trees and plants are 
to be found there, chough they are much more plentiful than here. In seeking to 
ascertain whether the Kirouopu of these earthly organisms pass to Adiri at death, 
addle old tribesmen said that they Ho* othera stated that they did not know, but 
no one said that tltoy did not. CoQatend eiudence to ^^qppo^t the aasiertioii that 
they do may be had in the Biaa burial A dead man is wrapped in the 

mat he used in life^ and on or near the grave are placed his bow. arrows, Batchel, 
and ^mc It Is not thought that the material itself of these articles accotn- 

panics the Nirchiopu of the deceased to Adiri, but it is believed that tbeir Niro-iopu 
do> There cem be little room, then, for doubting that it is a belief tbat Niro-iopu 
ifl birds, plants* animals and certain iimnimate things, at death, posa to Adiri, 

Wbo cftTises Nim-inpu to enter the embryo of a human being, or how it cnteia, 
is unexplamed by Bba tribesmen. In a vague sort of way they connect it with 

* Tolfc-taira of the Kiwai Fsptunit*” .^da ScuMtarum Ftnniccc, iJvii, 1017, 
pp. 05-1111. l>r. Landtoian Elm mfem to other fabiLlaii# litnng? mentioned by ^[r. L}'ong.^ED.J 

* A nmilBr belief ja ia be toum] Amoegit ndior trfbw to Western X^uptuiL 
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the physical oct of procrcatiou, which i« attributed to the male. On the other hand, 
they cannot eiplam why sexual congress, which begins at an earjy age, is aooietim«l 
reaultlm, and ia reeulLfwl only after protracted coition. The faJt that they believe 
that the physical body h produced in the natural way would. I feel sure, have led 
the old philosopher of the tribe to account in isome way for infertilityj despite incon- 
tiiienwf: therefore lam inclined to think that it has only been during the match 
of civilization that tribesmen have discarded an old belief Jo favour of more Christian 
ideas, and that it is now lost, in pursuing investigationa on this subject amongsr 
many tribes in Wistcni Papua, 1 have found that, genemlly speaking, the women 
know more about it than the men. 

Cbucomitaut with the belief that a Niro-iopu finds u habitat in the stomach 
of a humaii being, there is another one. that the body is the abode of an evil spirit 
which 18 called Oborc. Every animal and bird pofisesses an Oboro. On the other 
hand, I can find no evidence of a belief that plants and trees, of thcmuelvea, possess 
Oboro. As an Obom this evil anra or emanation of the body is not visible to the 
ualmd eye. though its presence may be suspected if a atnuige and unaccountable 
noise is heard in a lonely spot, nr in the vicinity of the burial-place of the deati. 
These evil spirits are helieved to be particularly active during the hoiirs of darkness 
All Oboro can leave ami retum to the body at will, and without endangering the 
health of the pemm. Though it is said that if an Oboro touched a living being 
the latter would at least become akk, if not die, yet the Bina conception of the evil 
it ia capable of worldiig is so vague and indefinite as to preclude the possibility of 
my giving precise information on the subject. If a person who suSered from a 
cardiac disease was, or thought he was, touched by an Obom, and fatal reeulm 

supervened, his death would be attributed solely to the cause wych biotigbt about 

the 

Fires are always kept burning in the house, or new the place whore a Bina 
tribesman sleeps, for it is bcheved that fire will scare Ohoro away. 

As a phantom, called I/Hq. and a shadow, called Uriaiui, an Oboro may be 
seen by the living. It may be remarked that the ehudow of u hnnian being, a biid, 
or an animal, la called Oriana ; the shadow of a tree or of an inanimate object is 
caUed /n. Under the manifestation of an Urjo an Oboro of a living, as well as of 
a dead, person may be seen. One of my informonta related that one day he pro¬ 
ceeded to his garden, leaving his wife in the village busying herself with'domestm 
affairs. Wyie in the garden he saw what he believed to be bis wife, standing at a 
little distance from him. Much snrpriBed, he asked her why she bad fullowed him. 
Tleceiving nn answer, he approached her, wheti, to his amazement and alarm, she 
suddenly vnnisbed. Hastily he rctuiiwd to the village, where he found his wife 
as he had left her. He enquired of her whether she had been to the garden, and she 
replied that she bad not, at the isaine time looking .‘mrprieed at the question. ** Then 
I have seen ynnr Urin," her husband said. A few days later he left the village on 
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a lijeliiiig cicpedition. K^luming t he foil owing day, he foiuid hi^ \rife aiek. Three 
days later she died. 

Not a few inBiancen^ ate oti record oi the TJrio of deceased persoiiii having beeii 
seen, but there ia no record of the Utio of either a living or a deccaiied person actually 
having done harm directly to the petson who saw it. The ij/ily consequence was a 
severe fright at the ^ght of it. However, like the Oboro, it is thouglit that if an 
LJrio touched a peraDH; that per?Kin would become sick, and perhajiis die. 

As seen above^ the apparition (TTrio) of a living petfion ptesagt^a that penson's 
death. On the other hand, no special significance is attached to the afifearance of 
the ghost of a deal] man, beyond w!la^ hm alre^y been saiih 

An Oboto is said tn be most malignant inuncdiately after the death of the body, 
close to w'hicb it hovers for about two or tlin^c months. A widow is the particidar 
object of ifcfl malignity^ and for this reason she will wear a piece of hair taken from 
her dead huaband, euapended by a piece of bark or cord hem her neck, and also 
other HJgns of mourning, in order to placate his Oboro. Hia bIcHxl reUitives, too. 
adopt monming lor the same purpose. To cure Lbe "'sore liclly,” or grief, mneb 
food i« Oonsniaed at two feasts—one held imniediateLy after the de^th, and the 
other about two or three montlL^ later, when usually the monming is dii^caided. 
At this second feasl the skull of the deceased playa an iinpoit^t j^art ; Hubsequently 
it la deposited hi the famnehea of a large fig or other tree, or in some other aectet 
place away from the vicinity of the living. The remainder id the skeleton is buried 
Lei the ground. Afterwards leaa fear is eotertained of the Oboro. This last fcaatp 
and the dhposal of the skiiU, m really a “ laying of the gho*t."* 

Ficug and other large trees are generally respected by the Eina tribesmen. 
They will not mt tihem dewn, for they mjiy be the haunt of Home Oboro or other 
evil spirit. They do not believe that the trees thetniielveK cimtain evil spifit^s, hut 
that they arc merely the resting-place of thosise cd human beings. 

There seema to be no grcuuds for auppuBing that it is or was a belief that an 
Oboroj in any manifestatioD whatever, priitceds to Adiri. On the contrarj^ it would 
seem as Lf OlfcOto are believed t<j be ever lurking in the Kuah or tjear the precincts of 
villagetfp and are likely to be encountered wherever tribesmen go« Except thcao of 
the very recent dead, Oboro are not greatly feared by lucHj but it is otherwise with 
women and children. Partly for dispelling this fear in the woineu, and partiv\ 1 
suspect, for the pujpcee of suppcirting the fiction that certain elderly meu of the 
tribe exercise same influence over the evil &pirjtft, it was the custom of old to perform 
throughout the south-east (Ura) sea^u what was known jis the Horiomu ceremony 
The old and elderly men alone made arrangementa for, and totik part in, tins cere¬ 
mony^ the theine of wlricli was to lay the Oboro of the deoil generally. The greute^i 
secrecy was preserved in connection with it. At a lonely spot some distance from 
the village an area was cleared and encircled l>y h high fence of leaves, in which was 
left one ojiening to permit entrance aiul exit to and from the enclosure. Some time 
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was by the dtaif}>alu per^nw in prepArin^ mojilc^ aJid l«af dresses for the 

fetenioiiy. On the arranged day the Tinonien were aumniciiied to bring food for the 
Oboro, Ti hicli LUey depofaiied outside the endosiire, near T^fliich I bey Ptesently 
the jierfoimerBf disguised m uio^ks and would silently eoHirge from the 

enelosed area und i!oTmoence u mnt-e peffofimiince» suppoaedly miiiietic of splrila^ 
A Confederate would point to thLi or that spirit as the Oboto of the deceihsed biisbaad 
of «onie ivomsji or other who was present^ telling her that it was abuni to deport 
finally fixiitii its usual haunls, and .^ugge^^ting that she should provide fi^od for the 
journey, Tbc^rpupon the wo man would conmienoe to waD in token of her regret 
tluit. even the Oboro of deo;ased spouse was Eeaving her, Tinally she would 
shoulder the food ahe hud brought, amlp tuming her hack ou the spiritual body of 
her tale Ikueiauid, would be relieved by him of her load. She then walked 
When ail the women had acted !&iipi[ar]y% i\m pcrfomirrs would sbare ont the spoOa 
inddo th*' ttnclo^ure. This perfonnauce was repeated many times during the aonth- 
ejiai season. The same men did not necessarily take part in oachp uor were the 
name Ohum repre.-iented. It was {forbidden} that a man iihiHild reprcBent the 
Oboro of n doo&ased cloosman. He could only represent the epirii of a mao who 
w'aa in no way related Ut hinn Thfin: is little doubt but that the women bnlieYod 
that the bogus SipLrits ware gennine Oboro, though there ie no evidence that tha mon 
who took jjart in an Horioniu ceremony thought uo. 1 fancy they cegaided their 
perfonuajicc m the same waya:^ a Borccrer does Lis. 

We will now give some attention to other cpiritnal beings that ore familiar with 
the Bina tribe. The firat in impnrtanos. perhaps, are the and the 

Thn latter^ f tbluk, may be regunled ^ tutdary spnita^ for they are credited with 
exercising an inHuence o!dy for goMl on Niio-iopu of the living. Etengcnat ™ the 
other hnndi^ though not harmful in t henwielycB, have a reputation for tear hiiig the 
Nirodopu of tribesmen the arts of fzand and deceit, as well as what can be employed 
to injure others. As one of my infotmantB put it, “ Etcngena teauh itian altogether 
bad tTicks.*" They are credited with acquaLDtiDg Nirodopu with what snakes are 
poisonuus, and how^ t hey can Ix' employed to harm a peiaonal enemy ■ also what 
plants and fruits ate noxiousi:. Eteugena appear as men in asAoeiation with Niro- 
iopu during dreauks. A* no special Nlm-iopu haw a monopoly of the ad^’ice of 
Ktoi^na, they cannot be said to be whcilly fivil if they toach the living wimt is evd. 
Etengeiia themsdvrs in swampSi hollow trees and in the ground, and move 

about St night only, Xobody is partimfarly afraid of them, tjiougli, if a uoise is 
made inside ^ Jmllnw log, the Eteiigenn ¥nll nut be dixtiirbed. It is related that a 
man who lived a long time ago vras mode aware in u dream, fay an Etengena, that a 
large Fittu trfM' which formerly stnod on the site of the present Residency at Dam 
was the alxxie of a fiuhere^iiuirt —a {emale mmister. Tbiff informaliou the man 
kept to himself until be had made use of it for the purpose of bringing about the 
dcat^h of a ^lersonai enemy—supposedly at the hands of the Buhere-buhere. 
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The Same are J^euevolent apiritw which advise tin: Xiio-iopii tai all tluEgs for 
the welfari' of the Ijqdy. Their npecia) considemtiuii, howler, is devoted to the 
gardens atal They axe capable of ioflueneiug a man in the choice of land 

for garden {nitptHea ; what lie ehould plant in it; wbnt Urge trees aJiould not he 
cut down ; ^vhen Jie ahoidd sow and reap his crops ; what plants and ajiimala axe 
g(fOtl for fcMid. ami what place* Hbouid lie avoided. Same appear in dreaina to Niro- 
iopii. ill ike form of men. They usually keep in the bush by day, watideriog about 
after darkiitss seta in, ft Jo related of a Mawotta man named Seriba, who, though 
now dead, was persoimlly known to uifiiiy men living at the present time, that one 
day, when working in his gardim, a strange man apjieared. Eeing asked by Scriba 
who he was, the stranger stated that he was a Same, anil that he had t»tiie to show 
Seribii how to make a garden, and what cro|)B to bow in it. After having done this, 
he suddenly disappeared, Seriba reported the occinrencc when he netunied to his 
village. No utie lias the least fear of Same. 

From the decapitated body of a slain euemy there emanates a ficiy spirit which 
iIf called an It js n manifestation ol a Urio, but takes the form of the headless 

trunk, from the neck of which two honi-shajied beams of light are thrown off. It b 
thought to be incapable of moving away from the body, for, as mv informiints tell 
me, it cannot see, having no head and eyeH. This spirit reniaina in Hie vicinity" of 
tile liody until the flesh has decoinpoM'd. It is greatly femed, for it in credited with 
being able to kill anyone it seizes. One trihesinan related having seen one some 
yeiua ago vvbeii he was a youth, and his description coucidee with the above. 

Both ill the sea and on the lain] certain evil monateis are thought to exist. In 
the aca, as well he in tidal rivera and strearas, is to be met an evil creature which is 
credited witli the power of transfiguration, being able to transform itself into a 
pig, ri annke or a crneodUe at will, ft ie called Bbihuri, In any form it is capable 
of going on the land, but its particular realm iis the water. Its presence is indicated 
by bubbles arising from the bottom of the sea, or when muddy patches are sewi in 
tlie water. It is capable of capsizing canoes and devouring those of the occiipajibi 
who do nnt succeed in makiug their escape. Somehow. I do not think that the 
Ebihari is greutly feared by the Bina tTlbesmen, for they have iiu hesitancy in jumping 
from a vessel info the sea in order to Capture a turtle, and in plunging in for a swim ; 
but whether they would do so where there were bubbles or imiddy patches is a matter 
for the particular individual to determine. An Ebihari is credited with having 
chased ttome lasa (Kiwai) men who were in a canoe, but they managed to escape. 

Of land monatGiE the hfaiBai-e-aieri! ia perhaps the twist feaisome. It is a creature 
with the body of a man, and having long thin arms and legs with crocodile-!ike daws 
lor haud.s and ftwl, Tfie head is that of a man with the snout ol a pig,- out of which 
two long, curved knife-edged tusks grow. He lives sometimes in trees and (lome- 
timea in the ground by day, and walks about by night, seeking whomsoever he can 
tfi dcTOur, He will eat human beiugH, and pigs and wallabies og well. Kawai-e-sbere 
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‘are to be found on Dam, and oo the bdaadn of the Fly RiTer catnary, and ate 
naid to Im met willi ou the mmnland. It is related that when the Hiatim lived 
on the island of Dam a enudl boy was devoured by one of thfiBe Lieatqres, The boy, 
it Hcems, bcgiw to cry one jiighi;. No one ooidd pacify him. Hie parento went to 
sleep. Next momuLg when they awohe, the boy was miaaing. Noticing somejtlood- 
ataiuM on the ground near by, they traced them to a big hole in the ground at a place 
cm Darn known as Tho. No further Lmce of the boy was found, so his paieuta 
concluded that be had been taken by a Dawai'C'aborc. The Biimai people of Kiwai 
iHknd relate that many years ago some of their men killed a Hawai-e-abere in a 
sago Hwamp, afterw'ords bringing back to tho village the skull and tuaks of the 
monster. These remamed in the village for a long time. 

.iVnother land monster is called Orto^foniAu tliterally, cme wrho cats food in a 
raw atote). This creature is of the female sex, having big tnaks ami *’ cam us big 
SB blankets,'’ as my injormants told me. She Heeks her victima cbicliy amongst 
the women of T.lie tribe, wbom ahe devoum after tearing them to pieces. She makes 
her home aiuougst the rocks in the hills on the istandu of Toiroi Strait, as well as 
in the caverns of the ridges to be found between the sen cr^astnnd the Fly Biver, 
She move* about quickly at night and sleeps during tbe day. I was ioformed that 
some years ago it was nauai for old tribesmen to w'am young men w’bo were pro* 
ceeding to work in tho Torres Straithsberies “ to lookout along Orio-gonihu, plenty 
be atop along hills on the Queensland Islands " (of Tnm-s Strait], It is quite likely 
that this moubter originated with the Hiainu or some other tribe from the south. 

Muhtre-btthere is the name applied to another lenude moiifiter. She ton has 
claws on her bauds, and largo kuifedike tusks. She loubt for victims amon^ 
children particularly, oa it is believed that aho is a disappoluted female who has 
never bud any of her own. She bvies in large :^’trees. No special fear is enter¬ 
tained of her amongst adulta, but children fear her, jierhaps because their mothers 
threaten to give them to the fiuhere-buhere when they arc naughty. 

There k a mythical being Called ll'nims that the Biun speak of in cciuuectioji 
with crabs, which, by tbe way, form one of their principal articles of food. The 
duty of catching crabs is antiiiJy that of the women, and men cqnaidur it derogatory 
to do 80. Properly speakitig, W^aime is a creation of the llifimu. Of him it is related 
that a tong time ago an Hiamu woman went to Bobo {Bristow Island), which is 
nloTigaide Dam, to hunt for crobfi. She saw a large one run into a bole, so began to 
try and dig it out. She conthmed digging until a large excavaliou was made in the 
ground with a huge mnand of earth beside it, but failed to find the crab. Thereupon 
she returned to her home on. Darn. That same .night the crab, aa a man, appeared to 
her in a dream, and told her that bis same was Wuime. and that he was really not a 
crab but a man. Re informed her that if hex men -would go to the excavation she 
had made they -a'onld find him there in the form of a big stone : and further, if they 
removed tbe stone to Dam, ever afterwaida she would catch plenty of crabs. She 
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clicl flff flLe wad fai-rl, nnd thv etoni* in dut coarHe was removed to a place oil Diitn 
called Iho, where it reniained for inaDy yearts- 

and liiB wife arc two mysterioiifl beings that live on the hill at Mabadauan^ 
near the mouth of the Pahotnri River. They figure in the tale of Sidn which 
been narrated by Dr. Landtman. 

Like Jill other tribesmen of Western F^pua. the Bina are classed aa head-hu-titem^ 
althougii civiliEnd tribes have long been forced to discontinue the practice^ Before 
concluritng this article I should. like to suggeet a possible origin of the custom of 
dei^apitating a slain enemy and carrying off the heiid to the village of the paptom, 
for 1 believe that it arose out of the animistic beliefs of the people , IJo explanation 
for the custom, of course, can be bad from the tribesmen, but, tskiog into conaidera- 
tifiii tbe reason for the Bina custom of ceremonially dealing with the skull of a 
deceased per^ii in order to lay the ghoat (which enstom ia by no means peculiar to 
that tribe ia the west end of Papua) and tbeir belief ia regard to Llturoo, 1 tMuk 
it is probable that the originators of the custom reasoned that the Oboro of a slain 
enemy would naturally pOHaesa no rntenrified feeling of hatred towaida the slayer, 
uihI would therefore be more malignaTit ; Imt by hchoadiug the bo4>\ its Obom too 
became headless and tuiable to sce+ th^is reducing its potency for taking revenge. 
Aw t am not acquainted with the views of anthoritins on this subject, 1 cannot sny 
whether this hypotheaia ia new. 


NOTES ON SOME AECH GEOLOGICAL REMAINS IN THE SOCIETY 
ANT AUSTRAL ISLANDS. 

■With PiJiTxa XVIU-XXIV.] 

By S. ANU K, EOTJTiEIKIE. 

Thb following are mrtes of a qmifle La Frclitli f)ci?&iiia imdertakpn witli tho objp^t 
of finding trace* of culture analogous to thatol Elaater laland- It was thought l«6t 
to utilue the time at our disposal m endl iHluiid, which has so for been strictly limited, 
in gaining as wilft a Imowledgo as possible of esistiiig rcniains rather than in making 
an exhaustive examination of any pttiticular site. Difficultjea of exact reconJ have 
been much increased by the fact that the reniaios themselves arc not only in 
ruins, but al»o largely hidden by tropical vegetation. Sketeb-pfona therefore 
pven with naerve; measuremente have been taped, and are given to the nearest 
I ft., but an allowance in somu eases of 3 to 10 per cent, shonld be niatle for errur. 
Coin pass bearings are to bo considered approximate luiiess otbej-wise stated. 

Modrxa. 

The expedition arrived at Tahiti on July fith, 1031, Delay occurred before a 
vessel could be found in which to proceed, and between iwo or tbree wt^ of the 
tjuitf yg^f^f spent in the neighbouruig hilaiul of Moorea ; we are miicli intlebted to 
ex-Queen Marau for making known to ua locaiitjisi of interest in that place. 

MaTa>> Hmva {or Jfa/o/i)' stands about 400 yards from the east coast, at the 
enwiince to a valley which mns up among the moiuitoitiJi and abound* with tvrraees, 
evidently uatl for cidtivation by a modi larger population than tliat which now 
; there are also other reioains in the vicinity of the marae itawll * The irtain 
atnjctiire h cf^vennl by a network of tree tnuika (which preventei photography), 
but all lighter growth was removed. The fonn was found to be oblung and of tliat 
known as “ thmcatwl pyramid " (Fig, 3). It oHjeaK to have risen in three steps 
or terraces, two of which, on tne western side, are Heady vimble, each having a width 
of *2 ft. Sin. The total height is II ft. The building is coiLSlructed mainly of 
unhewn stones, the larger of which average about IdO lbs. in weight *, few blocks of 
coral are emptoyed, but small coral drftrwf was found in a iMisiLiun suggestmg thai 
it had been used to strew the terraces or for other onuinientnl effect. In tvro pfoces 

^ Tbp latter namfl wftfl (fiviai luoaUy^ thn fiirmtr we irLfunni?it la ks cofTMfc fteelgD^Uun. 

Kote_—T lie €4« cf dieklcokn for tbe illtlBtratii^n a| thiij paper hin lii-tTi drfrwjciJ fay tis® 
duthorir whQ retain lb« cosiyrAtfht of thr i!lttstratioiu. 
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on tie iresteni side thf^^ aro traces i>f a tnciii^ fonnciJ of €^>llt^-afaapeli piieces of volcanic 
rock weighing about 20 Ih^. each, A careful exAmination showed that, contrar}' to 
local EnfoTmatioSt the etructyre wa'^ solid and did not eonlalti mar cavitr.. 

This pyramidai " edtRce forma the western end ol a lectaiiguJar cnclo&iije 
Bnrrounded by a wall about 3 ft. (5 in. in hd|Ehtp On the north flide of the imcbeine 



tbta wall la tn good repoiTp ami it abowB a fonndatioii of atone tdocka and a being 
nf cone-Hhaped stones auniiar to those on the niain building | in one place seven 
courses of these are visible ; they ate lemaxkabty regular in able and shape, and the 
gemeral appearance trf the facing h very efective (PI. XXIII, l). 

The centre of the etidnsiire waa covered with thick brushwood and mi 
cjUHiiined: no remain a were obvioufl. 
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Matoe UmoreQ (Pig. 4 aiid Pi* XViH, a) atandfl on tlift extreme edge of a Amnll pfo- 
montoty, about half A mile to the Bontb irfMiirae Hotaiit, bat has been largely wrecked^ 
appareotlT bv nome exception aI action of thie sea, aaob as hiirricsne m titlal wavo. Tbe 
body of young King Pomare III was oripnallybnried here. The niain edifice is totighly 
^midimai in shapot tbo basa on the landward side miiaiDg in a stmight Une* and 
that on the seaward followrngthc earvatnie of Ac eoaat. The building is composed of 

Stonw 
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krge blocks of ootali one measuring 3 ft. fiuiH X ^ ft. X 10 iil, bat at regular Izitervrda^ 
fiveiagiag about 4 ft., a tranaTorsa sfiptmn im been introduced made of reciangular 
pieces of stoue. Tracea of terraces iwre still viaible^ and on both sides there bas been a 
facing of cone-flh&ped atones similar to tho^ at Horora ; on the seaimcd aspect aoztie of 
th^ stBl remidn in placet ’A'bile others lie at the foot embedded in coral rock wbich 
has grown up around thorn. The greatest height of the structure is now about l£ ft^ 
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FoiindntiQns were found of the walls of ii large enclosure of which the edifice 
described has formed the eastern cud. Part of the Bouthem bountiary wall exists 
Uwiay, in the form of an embEuihnicat* holding back the sea. It has been broached 
near the maree, and the landward end of the ennloaore turned into a awamp, wMdh 
iB scattered with d^is from the building. The comer of the north mid west walla ie^ 
boweveti dear, and both walls cun be traced for the greater part of their extant* 
The f oondationB consist of parallel lines of selected stone blocks^ the interval between 
which is usually packed with rough coral; the northern wall haa had an extreme 
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width nf 4 ft & iii.| the western of us fnnch as 6 It. & in^ Cone-sliapeil stones lUe 
found in ou the west wntl and s^catteted ebewbeic in the nelglibciUThood uf tlie, 
eutjlusure. 

It is of particoiar interest to compare tlkese two matae with the liescriptionai 
^veii by Cook and Banks of the gre^t Mame of Tooami^ at J^^lahaiatoa in Tafufei, 
and with the drawing of the same [PI, XJX)- It wns^ we leum, an oblong pyramid 
with a base 267 ft, X 71 ftn, conkLstm" of ele^'cn coruposect of squared coal 

etones and ” blue pebble^-** The bnildiiig formed, tt is stated, one side of a court or 
square, the whole being walled ia.^ This marse in now a ruin^ hawing been ntdiaed 
in comparntively fecent tunes as a soonce of mateiial for burning lime and abo owing to 
the enoruaetuuetit of the sea, A lew feet, however, of the original striictuxe w'ere found 


If 



on the aeaward Ride and exhibit the foundatiouE. on the top of which are rows of cone- 
shaped etonea bearing a striking lesetublanoe to those of the marae of Mourea 
(PI. XVill, b). It is thus satisfactory to bnd that we have on the neighhonring 
island ail least one niarae in good eon-ditiou. that of Ilorom, which repiBsents, on a Binall 
scale, the more Rtriking features of the uiost famous structure in Polynesia. 

Two othei mimie w^ere vifiited on the w^t coaet uf Moorea^ both known by the 
name of Niirua. The moat marked feature of the smailer, w^hich b ttlao the more 
northerly, were twa stones of coluninar type, about 2 ft, in height, which itood at a 
short dUtE&Dce iruio one another in front, of the northern base of the strockirc t they 
ate stated to iiave been the aeai of the chief s connected with the maiHe, Stones of 
about the luuiie height, but more slab-like in form, adjoin the baae of the ndgbbouriiLg 
marae of the aatue name, ivtieie is also a large hoiizoiitai stoue known as the place 

i Madaine Mmiftu infumis that thifl b its correct name, the uaiial appmUatkpu^—Mahaiateii 
—being that of the locallly. 

^ Tbe ferifCc shown in the itlmtrmticD by do tuvans fftJflle tins dc^fiptfon: it ^appanTiily 
additional to the walk or more probebly an luvtiMtLQa of tlua artist in redrawing the 
pJeture, 
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cif l4&(!rit1Cl^ fertj*ji3 ilcprifspiaiis in which are baid to iaves beon used to contain the 
eyea of the v^ictiinS- 

Two Ttt, ut were iteim in Mwren, botli Btandiiig luotie of Ip4JJ* in ^ihi. 

but in tftch caaKse the tiguru 'wbm smiLtl unJ rcmghly carved. One^ tneuUy known as 
ALtiniinii;i/^ wnft idiuwii ueaf the Iiuuph? of its owner, ainong n n amber of -'^t<me§ 
eaid to h^\t fumieil n uiaroe. The Aijm kiec hdd in front of the body witli tfie htmd*^ 
level ; tberi:^ an* no 1 ; the height above ground b I fe 6 in. The other TiV, whosv 
name is thnito,” b 2 ft. b in. in h eigh t. It wiiR fnqnd at- the comer of o^jrt^in 
founrlntione known jia Mame TAfano Hitu;tted In u mvine full of remama of Frtrnifr 
cultivation. Tlie fnundAtioos appcaml to be Lrf the form of termoes or encloinireH. 
aiiii in no wny ft^Henililed tho other niATae i^ii. Nothing observed in Moonfa in 
any way lecAllcd hlBsstcr lalRud. 

AUSTRAL ISLANDS. 

TrnuAi. 

Tahiti left ou August 24th in the ibfr-ton fichooner ‘'Ynite,” Orders were 
given to sail for Kiiuatam^ the most western of the {our Austml XaEondji, with the 
intentian td procecdijig tlirougli them in an easterly diiectionn Owing, however, to the 
vngarica of PolvncaioD navigation, the land actually made tamed out, to the genenil 
ituqiriBe, to be Tubtuii* the third member of the group, a slight error of about 200 mlies 
in iL rli-btance of «omp JM>0 mile?). Accepring fate, we lay In the lagoon at Tubnai from 
Auguiirt 29th in September 3rd. 

The blaufl b five milcfl in length, with a central mountainous region and cultivated 
coastal belt. All over thb low gmimd, upstanding stones am met, wbicb jire 
obviDimly the bfurvivora of destroyef| structures. They are tnCtffclv insigruheant, 
but in four caMeH nouno wefe found of superior airo and in better prcHervatiim. Tbeae 
are all of the game iiliumoter^ being compofiffl of large stone slabs, which are set up 
as pulbaitt^ ?«> as to fonn three dilm of a : the fouttb ridct generally that to 

the souths is always left open ; in certain cases gaps were noted also at the aides, 
width may him been aminpKl entrances. 

The stones used are baaaltic, the bulk reaembUiig totobatone^, bat the opptT 
extmmftr mclincs to be pointed, while the lower^ that set. into the gionnd:, b tbkk 
iind heavy ; the form appears to have been brought abonr by the bov^Uhig eff<M!t 
of watf*r acLmg on lujijboutal beds. That surface of a stone which is directed towards 
the imeliwure m UMUiiUy flat, that away from it t^ds to be convex from fade to side- 
The slabs are set up ia fairly close approadmation, but there is no attempt to dre^s 
the vertical edges, or to mtemperBe jamafler fragment* between them. They vary 
much m heLght, muging from 2 ft. 7 ft. or 8 ft., while in exceptiDiial cases they are 
dtill taller- The liiggCEft Etones are alwaya placed opposite to that fuda which is 
left op^, Pavemeot found in the bc^fc preserved instances and waa probably 
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present in Outlying ^nes ;4iiggettted limt the rectangle mskj ungtiuLlly In&ve 
formed only i>ae^ although the principaJ, |mrt nf a lai^r design- The etmctures 
appear tci have no local nomea^ 



Thr “ JfHfni? ” (Fig^ h and PL XX* a) lies vvLthm 20 yonls of the eaat^m Khoro ; the 
interior in utlli2j?d aa a homEHte&J. The aione^i number ^ome sixty-seven^. uf which 
about fifty atil] remain upright. The nuige of heights may be ^thered from the 
following, which are those of the ten stones foTming the w^e^tem half of the northern 
aide ;— 

2 ft. L in. X 2 Jt. 0 in, X U ft. 0 in, hroketi, 

2 ft. 7 in. X 2 ftv in. K 0 ftn It in. vertical. 

3 ft. 9 in. X 2 ft. 11 in. K 0 ft. 7 in. verticaL 

5 ft. 9 in. X ^ ft. 2 hn X 0 ft. 7 in. horizontal. 

3 ft. 5 in. X 2 ft* 9 in. X U ft, 11 in. vertical. 

2 it* 9 in. X t ft. in in, X 0 ft. G in. verticEd. 

7 it 1 in. X 2 ft, fi in, X — iiunmntal. 

5 ft. 6 in. X I ft. 5 in. X 1 ft. 2 in* verticaL 

S ft. 2 in. X 4 ft, 9 in. X — horiznntal. 

G ft. 7 in* X 4 ft. 3 in. x =— horizontaL 
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Till- Urg^st stouiw. HA uaubI^ fAC« thi^ open the tatleAl; being 10 ft. H ft^ 
4 m. X i fti Na paveinent was found. An outlying stone 4 ft *8 in. in length ties 
on thp wilt h 19 ft. from the mtungle. 

Mnntr fti Utirii (Fig, 6 and PL XX. b) stands on rising ground amid tropical 
enmr fM)0 yards from the eaHtem fthorr. It wba viritod three times and the 
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rectangle perauually t-leared. It conasts of Bome thirtyniLS fftonjoa, of which about 
twenty-five are ntfuiding. Two slabs are placed at the south-oeat comet fio as to make 
o suaal! li&y (see sketch-plan) ; it was stated by the proprietor that they hatl onee 
formed [mrt of a sniall area partilaanfid off fmm the nmUi cnclosare. Two small 
stones, about- I ft. fi in. in height, stand verticjiUy at a little dktance from one 
ancither^ well within the entlosure. 

The stoimH trf the palisade range from 2 ft. 7 in, npwarda. The Icmgeat. now' 
liMiiecmtalf waa the hugest obsen^ed. on thp Ldand i it haa&rood in the middle of the 
nodh side and maiuures 14 ft, X 3 ft. X HI iPL The prevToafi authority staffed 
that it hail fallen about thirty yeots agfi, within ItU own memoiy. when a Prenehoian 
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had removed the atones itB for building^ purpo&e^ doing at the fiame time 
tDitcIi other damage to the maiae. The base of bbia stone f^peared to be wrought 
on the three sidee vkibie^ the only mBtance of such work encounteted- 

The whole in eaid to have been covered witli pavement, a coxtfiideiahle amount 
of which in still intact ; it is made of skhs of ba^lt of irregular skape^ averagiDg 
18 iiL square, pieced together with ftiir neatueM^ The pavanient has extended on 
the ooith anil cast sides some ^ ft. beyond the paliHadet the weat aide could not be 
examined. 

CertaLQ outtying stones stiggested the posaibility of an nvenae of upproaciu 
Three others at a {Iktance of some thirty yards from the south cud of the marao 
could not be accounted for. 


Fia. —^AHtF tiba 4 aiTHijnj* 

Rununj. 

Bamtu, which next visited, regembte^ Tubnai^ save that the coast h more 
precipitous ; the reef h too dope to t&e shore to nllow of anchorage, bo tiic " Valle lay 
off the island from September 5th to 8th* On landing, remainB were seenof atleaet 
ten marae of a chametar allieil to those of Tubom, but with nn stones above 6 it, la 
height. The majority were so destroyed that only in ooe or two casea rould the 
origmal form he satisfactorily detomunod. 

Marae Pir<t€ (Eig, 7) h situated in a wood about 160 yards from the north or 
north-west coast. The stones are falling in all directions, but mninly from natural 


■^‘^6 8, AXD K, Rouni™^.^ — NoLtjf^ m ttm^ Art^himloffi&d 

cauACA I they aie of imm\t tHNiispemed witiii out coral; one ol the higlir^ still in placta 
is 4 ft. abow gToimci. The paLmofle here four fdcififi of a squafe instcnd of thiw 

m at Tnbtiai, a jammmi aceirm to have eave™i the whole gf the interior iukI extend 
on the north and west Mdm some 20 yank beyond the nfatnngle. Varioufi vertical 
atones on. the north aApect appear to indicate a uoighbouring enclosure. 

Another niiirae was tioticfnl on the ride foicV to the abip^ but unfortnnatelv too 
1^ to be tixamiued. It was a rectangle perhaps 40 ft, by 30 ft., paved throughmit, 
aod having ba the interior a eunketi ^ipaoe lined and pavedt mea^uitng |K>ssibly 
14 ft. X 10 ft- X 3 ft. Thk is the only case whore the last feature was observed, 



A 


Rtuataua. 

EimataraiB a low cimdar iaUad only same twu w three miles in dkmoter and 
mth no amihomge ; landed on Bepteaibcr 9 th, and an September lOth rode acnaa 
it with guides. Bemainfi d three tnarne were won and othsre were sdd to exist. 

I I * I I 1 I I - 


no. S,-^sLiiii iiiACjesrtrA^ KxnATAad. 


W/HW. 


Two ho,OB wore spent in enajamingJIfa/'fle Jlfotienwr (Fig.d), whichatamU on an 
old Corel flat some fifty yaTds from high-water mark and li^tly eovered with Kami 
Aud vegetable soil. It consists of coml slabs, many of which haye been fractured or 
conTcrted into lime, by the practice of heaping against them fallen de6riii Eroiii the 
adjacent coconut iaees and then getting it alight ; it would, no Honbt, be possible 
with time and clearance to trace their baseg. The slabs have been set up in palisades 
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as in Tiibuiii unci Rmutu, bat liere tlie renumta were foiuuiactixidlT extend Lug beyond 
tbe simple rectangle in j* manner wliich k now nnly iadicafceci in t lie other yimds. 
The sketch repreaentB with fair accaraev theme linies which coulci flefinitelv Ik' trucei t; 
in some (noticeably in A, s) the stones have been set in close prDiiinlty, in otliera 
it is possible that they were pkepcl at mtervals, while yet otbere nia\* liave lieen 
ieohitod. The Eiajodty did not appeat to exceed 3 or 3 ft. in height- the largest 
were in the neigh buurhooii of line 0, wliisre the fallen portion of one, wlucb had its 
base fltiU in the ground, measured 6 ft. 3 in. X ^ ft. 6 in. X 1 ft. In this |wirt of the 
Loarae there were also founci traces of pavement. 

Tapa is still lieing nude in Rimatara for ddmeatic purposes. 

Haivavae. 

Retrncing our stop bo the eastward, we reached Rnivavae on September iSth, 
and lay inside the fringing reef till fieptember 22nd. The island is twelve luilea long, 
high, and with a nearly conlinuous coastal belt ; the remains here are very 
extensive and interesting : various rnanuj were found and five apcially stupiied. 

The main charaetcristioa were the uamo as eJaewhere fn the group, but hero 
the main comt instead of being roughly square is definitely oblosig, running approxi¬ 
mately east and west. All aides were ennlcsed, and entrance ways were found, 
such as hail been guessed at dHcwhere, In all cases, fuibaidiurv (nwtions were found 
adjoining to. nr in the immediate neighbourhood of, the mab one. In four out of 
the five eaaea one of these esteiiMonB cook tbe form c«f a email encloanre adjacent 
to, and at on* end of, the north wail of the mam rectangle.^ In two ujonie (Figs, lu 
and 11) there were further paved courts beyond this small area, leading ,q, ^ certain 
atone foundations, auld to be those pf a house devoted to tbe great tnan of tbe place. 
In one batani-e (Rg. 12) email upaecs were found walled ofi on either side of the 
boimnce to the main encloeuru, which were said to be for the sentinels oa guard, 
and a sbillar arrnngemenb was noted b another iriurae. 

Pavemenrs were general, but only in one case was anythirg beyonti thm hinml 
wibhb the cucIdsuies ; the exception was a monolith, standmg in the oentre of a 
mam court and said to have formed the dividmg line between perHotw of greater 
or leas importance (Fig. H*), 

Two avenues of approach were marked by slabs at near inierTOis {Figs. l(i and 11, 
and PI. XXI, b). No wrought slabs were found, but the finLsh uf the stmetures 
was definitely superior to that elseffhera ; m partieulur, the palisaJiw wrere siipple- 
mented by a low continnoua curb formed of wrought bare of reti tuff, abtmt 2 ft. to 
3 ft. in length, 3 m. in width and the same in depth. 

' In ihi! ftitb aaao ito position, n»r tbe wfnat end of thu nmm ouon, luny Lure t^cn 
ik'tPTtiimiid by tbe \kt □! ttue grotiDd, & bill-Bidp, 

* Thii niflooyth, aeddcntslly omitted from tbe plim, stood in the reotre of 

qf^lOfllLTe iU 
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S- AXD K, Routledge.—^ rioiafofagib^ 


Mara^ Battu (Fig. 9 ) is a snudl and nupretentioua structure about 200 yards 
from the north coast. The mflin encloaure has 4 + stanes in all. ranging from 3 ft. 7 in. 
to 7 ft. 2 in.: it ohiefly interestuig aa showing the apparent necessity of the secondary 
endosiuif!. There weiu other stones in the viciiiity. 

s 



™, RAAVt YMVAYAJL 

Untimti (Fig. 10 ^ and PI. XXI, a and b) stands on riamg ground near 
the western oxtreraity of the southant coast and was vi^ted four times. It waa 
found planted with coffee trees which ware pauchaBed^ and the ground both inside 
and in the immediate exterior of the main enelosore was thoroughly cleared. The 
tninor stmetur^ ami adjottaing ground were not cleared. 

The palkade surroimding Area A U complete; the count of stem® being ae 
follows ■— 



YertiHL 

Hjarmmtftl. 



^ orth dde*^. 

14 


23 

Sonih 

' it 

u 

18 

W«st eaid .. 

1 

4 

8 

Sait end «.* ...' 

3 T- on® 

BsppilpiDffiUry, 

1 

5 


Some of the largest stoneis measure es below (when the stone ia stiU standing the 
height ^ven is that above ground) — 

On north side ; vertical^ 7 ft. 5 In. X ff ft. 3 in. X 3 ft. 3 in. 

On west end : hmimnla], 13 ft, 0 in. X 5 ft* X 3 ft. 9 in. 
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On east end t hori^ntalr 12 ftp 3 in. X 4 ft. G in. X 2 ft, 6 iiL 
On east tnd ; verticalj. 8 ft. x 5 ft. 9 in. X 2 ft. G in. 

The smaller stoni.'s about 5 ft. in height. 





There ia one entnince on the eonthem, and two (porhapa three) on th& northern 
aide. The whole seema to have been aurroiiniied witdi a eopmg of red kdl, and neat 
dooratepe ana made oi the aame (Fig, 13 t a). 

Area h, which entered from a, la aurroundefl by atoneia much smaller ia size 
and posaibly not contiguons to one another^ 

Area c ia oatlined at preeeui un the north and east aidee hy a few odd stonea only, 
and no definite boitntkry waa found on the west side ; the area is, however^ paveilp 
von LT, 2 Q 
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S. A^iD K. Boutl^ikje .—m ATckmQh§i€i%t 


Area i> is a usik&d qi foimdalioiiT on wMoh ate lying €i?-rtain wrought 

feftones of red tu& 

A long and complete proee^onal rood exteinhi bam tlie south entrance of the 
mftiwc to the sea, a liktance of about 117 yardsp coinciding neaciv the ^holo way 
with the present coast road. Th±; alabs on dthcr ride seem ori^aally to have been 
set up with a space between them of 2 ft. to S fc. the interval i>ring filled by a bar 
of red tuff. Near the mamC} where the road is least disturbed^ a curb nf tuff U fonnd 
in addition tunning behind the slabs (Fig. b). The stones near the matae, wbOTn 
they, are emnllefit^ average about 2 ft. 6 in. in hdgbt ; nearer the sea they measure 
3 ft* to a ft. !DJie breadth of the road at its higher entl is 7 ft.^ near the sea If ft* 8 in, ; 
it has been paved throughout (PL X^l , n). 



no. ll.^XABAB POMOiaAO^ BAEVA VAIL 

Qose to the foot of the avTuuCp below present high-water tuark, are certo^ 
fotmdarions^ and among them is the base of a snmll inmge^ the trunlc oi whioh lies 
near by. About 10 yards from thr east ride of the road and 70 ft. from the sea es 
found li block of red tiEil, wrigbing about half a tmi: on one aide of it has been cut 
a long aiifl narrow seat, the back is siiimounted by a carved human head fPig* 13| !>). 

A small enclosure of stabs on the west ride of thr rood and some 15 yards from 
the morae wus not examined* 

Marae P&jiMarau (Kg. 11) is on the south-east coast about W yards from the 
sea. The main encloaiire a wa^ flic longest seen* having a total length of 126 ft. 6 in., 
but the western portion of the nottheTo. wall is aiinost entirely mifiring. The average 
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LeigLt of the retiMiniug atones wag about 5 ft., but ono on tbe eoat gidc of tbe southern 
eutfuno# measured 8 ft^ ^ in. X 3 ft. 8 in. X 2 ft. I in. The monoLith in the centre^ 
already mentioned^ ha^ a height of 6 ft. 5 lu. 

An eutrauce at the north-eaat cud of Area a leads into Ar^a b. Here the ground 
rises sharply and is somewhat thickly wooded, but the north and east sides of two 
court£, oand v, were found, rising one aboTe the otlierj and separated by small slabs^ 
At the top of n are perfect foundationa of red tuff blockS| of the diinGneions of a 
house, the upper side of the reiitml bloek being wrought into a point (Fig. 13, o)* 

The south eotmuee to Area a opens onto an avenue wbieU can be traced to the 
sea; it is 3 ft. wide, pavtfd, and haa slaba at mter^nilH, On either ride of tbia priudpal 
oiitrancc, and at 18 inches from it^ is u low sscoiidar^' palistide whieb extends for 
12 ft. on eitiker handt pafbllel to the piaiu wall. It is composed of imialf slabs alter' 
nating with blocks of tuff, and in each caae Lbcre is aet^ near tbv temiiiiutioii, the 
bas^^ of A small image (Fig, 13, n)+ 

A larger image lies some yank awa)% which jb said to have been removed from 
the main c^ctuti. It is 3 ft« 3 in^ iu height^ eijcciiiaive of a trianguLir pedcEtaJ, whioii 
wA^ apparently set into the ground. The laet feature was also noted else where 
(Fig. 13^ f). Iti is much worn and tbo fuaturca are indistinguiahabte, 

A/arne TiJiWci (Fig. 12) is mainly remarkable for the small spaces already 
tueutiouedp partitioned off each ride of the door. The sea side is bankod up and pawd 
and kept in place by parallel curbs mode of hdiaU stones or of cut ooral, no tuff haa 
been used. Bcjmild the norLh^ast comt^r are two parallel rows of slabs which 
wen^ not Accoiiutcd for. 

Stme Static of cnnaiderable dze were found at Baivavwi. Two images^ known as 
** 31oaiialieiata^‘ (no bidividuat namei^ confd Ih? found), stand in a copse aboutAQO yardai 
from thi^ lauding pkee (PL XXIf, a)* One k a female, the other presumably 
a male figure. The former htiitue/whiob faces due north, is 7 ft. 3 in. in height* in 
addition ta which it rests nn a small pedestal; the girth round the body is $ ft, 8 in. 
The male figure* which is not (|ulbe so accurately uriented/ k burichcl to the anklE^ and 
flurmunded by a few Ptoiioft ; the height above ground k G ft. G in., and the extreme 
girth I ft. IQ in. 

The statues form at pnwnt no part of any etmetute, but tlierv are rEmoina of a 
platform and marae almut 20 yards away, ftom which* it k pnsribk, they may liave 
\hHm removed* These images arc within 150 yaeda of tbs main churcb of the kland, 
wbicb presumably is the one where, according to 151 lis* the idols were turned into 
srak or bonEhcB* and it m ^•xt^anItimaI)^ that they should have escaped demoUdon, 
Thk church has now been wrecked by a hurricane, but no rematnts were obvious among 
the 

Another statue lies about a hundred yards from the village* to the sea side of 
the main track* Its g^^aiest height is 4 ft. 10 in.; Its most iuteiesting feature k a 

^ Oa itd JA piiutcd, iS^a Papecta ci^zit lalong/' 


2 0 2 
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flsttcntil botis overthn occjpat, raiBcd 1| in. Above ^urlaiH; 7 in, in dinmei&r. 
TUo Kome i^atiire ww ntJticed on the b^ad ciHir^'^eil on the sedilla near Miirae Pomoarau. 

Nenr Mnr ao PurepOi in the centre erf the it^land^ were found fmgineiitB of four or 
five Bm&Jl squatting figures., origiimlly About 2 ft. high. All sAve one have had le^, 
and uU are now headless j one aepafate head was dbeovecedi The back of one bore 
im mtensrting design (Fig. 13* it). The larger statue at Marne Fomoaran haa been 
nieotioDod. With the cxcepticni of the^mall basefl at the sAme place no.atatuea were 



foubd in the marae, though Ellis atates that, m hia tijnet one temple had no less than 
twenty large stone figures. 

Folklore waa outside out sphere ill the time at cjur conunaiul J but, bo for as 
we could gatheTj here, aselBewhero in the group, little of nothing is loft in tbe way 
□f knowledge of the past. 

Two geographical names at Eaivavae were, however^ noted with somo intereat. 
One island with, two remarkable peaks, said to the work of ''tlie devil,” is called 
iiotu Atua/^ rEcaUing Eotu Matua of Easter Island legend ; while qtie of the 
principal pcaloi is known as ” Him-/’ who was god of the sky there, and was 
worshipped on its highest tnountaiu* 
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rsa, l^.^j<irnMQa (itboi^ muaoby a bodoh itOTM-BOOit}. 

(a)^AnQ tJpiu&ii^ mtnuKCt ijitfidof ftspecL 
(£) MftTae Unttfui^ pert of wmlha cf ftpprofljdL. 

(c) Wrought status^ m ptoximitj to Majras PomoanUr bfHereii W b« foundatiems of a houfle. 

(d) Wwinght ffiojio near M&rae UrumUf beUered to be a senL 
fe) Desiga on bwk of amBU iuiAge at Marae Purepo. 

(/) Imago near Marac Poinoaraii, oboTing iriangular baK, 

(fr) Eiitraii£« to Maiue PondoamiL, eirtejiDf. 
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S. K. HouTLEDflE,—.Yoiff wi *nm6 


Tiio Bliituee of Raivaviks, the iiply pliici- in tie Austral Group where euuIi wero 
c«md, reaemblfi tlioae of Easter Taknd In being made oi rtone and Ikaving the hands 
in imiit of the body. Save, hrtwever, for thesi' liletneritaTV facta, tlnjy bear no rvLition- 
ship either m coiiceptian. dmign, or wurkimuuihip to those fiii that island. The inara^k 
of the Anstml Islands are also, a* will liave been seen, wholly diffiimibr, bulk from 
t heir fdlowa m the Sodety Group and from the -■f ftn of Eaater iBland. 

ft is satijjfaetoiy to know that the Auatial Group in amemg thoflp elaiining 
the ftttentLun of the scientific mission from the Bishop Muaeuiii of Honolulu, and the 
material at the rlispnaal of the latter will render thdr report of groat infceresrt. 

Rapa-iti. 

Rai»a lias iieariy 2WI miles south-east of Raivavae, and forma a proloogation 
of the AuHtral Ulands; ita shape, however, ia unique. It is a high, round islaml, 
iruh'nted bv bays, the whultt of whose centre is occupied hy an arm of the sea known 
as the Buy of Aimrei. It conaista, thereTnrc, of a chain, of mountHiiw, cireulitr save 
for the opaing on the mstem aide, and of ite radiating spurs. We lay in the central 
bay for ten days—Sqitember 25th to October 5th—but work and photogruphy were 
fioinowhat hindered by the wet weather, which is chaTaeteriatio of the place. 

No marae or oeTenionk! structure uf any kind was seen by us. That name is 
given to three monoliths which stand on the main bay, one at high-, and two at low- 
water uinik, which, lb seenas most probable, were boimtlary stones, or Imd referenoe 
to the fish ponds, which are numereuH. We could gain iofotiriation with regard to 
one building only, tenned h rnamr, which was in one of the exterior lay* we were 
unable to vLsit. It waa said to be au inagnificftnt enclosure, perhap 20 ft. siqtmite, 
suiroundetl by a^ow wnll about 2 ft, S m. in height, and having at one end a semi¬ 
circular piatfonn of the same height, it is debatable whether the present inhabitant s 
of Kap really know what eonatitutea a manie. 

The interest of the island lies in the works {pi?),* which cttiwn the siunmits of the 
mountfiiiis, and which tt van htj[ied might heai some posable relation to the Ahti of 
Eaater Mand (PL XSlV). There Beem-i, however, nn doubt that they are simply 
what tradition claimj—the sttuiigholds of different sn^ctjons of the cfurimunity. 
Theije works are found on practicjilly everj- Bvaibble height; some twenty were 
counted by us, but more esdst. Eight, which seemed typical and which stoorl at 
an elevation vaiyrng froni 840 ft, to nearly 1200 ft., were visited by nur party, and 
the following deductintui are drawn from them. 

The rock is eedixneiitary volcanic, of various degrees of Imtdness, and the forts 
iire ia some cases little more than esuavated tennees, of the mitnre of pure earthworks, 
but usually the nat^iral suinmit of the hill has Iwsen turned into ti round tower or 
keep. In such cases, the rack ia sometimea utUiMid with no addition, or ordy a smaU 
amount of walling. Vuit whore thk is not ailoquate the eore has been taced, as in the 
oue shown (Pis, XXIl. B, ami SilLl. b], with a dry masonry of basaltic fregments, 
I TwtF pall b«ar ib& sflmc aniiie' cif PukalJiketoki. 
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the hei^t of bk^sp towers being peilmpe S ft- to 12 ft, ot 14 ft,, but in aU 
they are solid ^ and anver euntain apartment?. 

Below this tower^ the bill-aiil-n Lab bean wrought into a number of berraoeft or 
platforms at difieient levels^ foUowing the cofitonr of the ground. Steep declivities 
have been reiideretl verdcalp either simply bj quarrying, or by builiiing a facing wall 
and Ming ib with loose materials ot by both methods. The upper surface of the 
area thus obtained itaB been levelJetb and sometunea edged by a low breastwork. 
All platformSf except the Jughestt have thus their vertical sideK, whose tfrop may 
range from 8 ft, to 20 ft,, while the fourth aide consists of a wall wiiieh ia one of the 
fiicefl of itg neighbouring termce at a higher level. The result w a number of phit- 
forma, standing one below the other in varioua directiDns, am! of all phapea mid wiaea. 
On one side of a fort, at least six of theae tiers w'cre counted. The more vulnerable 
aspect of the stronghold is Bometimes dsfendetl by a ditch : a col may thus be cut 
through, leaving only iv narrow portion to aot as a bridge. The whole amount of 
ground covered by one of thiym forts was judged to, vaiy from one to three acres. 

It is au interesting quf^tion how far these w^orks were the villages or permanent 
residences of the people who lived by the cultivation of the lowe^ ground. On 
one of the passes, iu addition to the levelled ground freqnedtly found in Huch places^ 
were Certain Rtone endoeurca, apparently coimected with dwellings, iind &\m a snnken 
area which may have been ronfed in ; but on the terraces of the forts there were never 
found buiidiugs, oorfouiid^tioni^ of buildings^ nor even aiibt.ernmean abeltcrB worthy 
the name ; the only depression in the ground had evidently been excavated for 
purpofres of cooldiig. Hula made of grasa only iiVoiild, no doubt, have disappcaicd^ 
but would be pecidinrly unsuitable for eo exponc^d a position. It seems most probable 
that tbfl forts were designed only to aptw aii a refuge for the inhahitanta of tht 
valley below in case of gndileii raid or emergency. TItey could lie held for a con- 
eiderabk time against an enemy far Kuperioi* in number, but precluded by 
circoniatarLces from carrying out a protracted siege. 

The only work on Eitater foland remotely rcaembliug the fort^s of Mapa is the 
terraced hill on the east side of Anakenu Bay (see Mfjster^ of hhnd^ Pig* 97). 

We had mtetided to remain and work on Rapa, but came to the roficluEfon 
that> under the cirenmstanees, it would serve no very u^ftil purpose. Wc were also 
influenced m urriving at thijs decision by the fact that Mr. and Mrs. Stokes, of the 
Bishop MnseuiDi Ronolnlug Ijud already been ou Kapp four montlis ^ duhig most thorough 
work, not only arcli^logtcally but a1$n among the feiv inbubitantS| iu anthropo- 
togical measurement anti folklore; the latter was, they stated ^diaappointjng* They 
most kindly pnt idl assistance at our dit^pcv^al and offered to aufterider the field if we 
^^a^id to remain, but it deemed wiser to contiiiue our way to Mangaievaj w'hieb legend 
connects with Eloater Island and which has not as yet been investigated. 
Manoareva, GAMnrEtt ISLAyna, 

November 1921 
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mSCELLiNEA. 

PKWEEDIKGS OF THE ROYAL AinUKOPOLOOICAL INSTITUTE, 1921. 

Janmry 25th, 192L 

Annual G^era] Mp^ling. (See 1.) 

Janmnj LUA, 1921. 

Oidinfiry Meeting, held at 50, Great Ruiwdl Street- ProfeSBor G. PAasoNfl* 
Vice-President, in the elmir- 

The mmotee of the hist lUeeting were read and confirmed. 

The election of the following Onltnaiy PeIlow» of the Inatitnie was amuoimced ; 
Mr. Arthar Grinible, Mr. S. E. Lothrop^ ALr. G. Newbald,Dr. Rush ton PaikeT, and 
Mr, F* E. MTilliami- 

Prufeseor 0^ G. SiiLiav 4 K read his pupei on “ The Older PatsaHtlm! Age in 
Egypt," iilustrated by specimens and bntem slides- ^ 

The paper waa discussed by Mr, Reginald SwrUt Mr, Bu»xrrr, Dr, Fleum, 
Mr. PeakBj Air. Wakben^ and Professor Skliohan replied. 

The hearty thanks of the meeting wore acconled to Professor BELTGMArr for bis 
interesting paper. 

Fedrftfin/ Sth, 1921* 

Spednt Meeting, held at 50, Great KnssoU Street. Dr. W* H. B. Riykb-s, 
President, ta the chair. 

The mmutes of the last izieeting were read and confirmed. 

Professor Keith fieliTrerwl his lectme on “ Tailed Men,*' illustrated by epccimcfia 
and lantern slides. 

The paper was discussed by the pB£au>ErcT, Prafeasor Eluot Siutji, 
Dr. SGStttDN Parker, Air. Brierley an<l Dr. Stanxxjb. and Prafeiwor Keith 
replied. 

The hearty thanks of the meetiug were accorded to Professor Ketth for his Terr 
interesting and important paper, and the Institute adjourned till February 22nd. 

r 

Fchrttfwy 22nd, 1921. 

Ordinary Afeeting, held in the Lecture Boom^ Bo}ral Society^ Builrngton House, 
Dip W, H. R. Ri^^ers, Pimdent, in the chniZp 


M^ceUawa. 
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The uiinutee of the last nic^tbg were read and confirmed. 

Tlie electioa of Mr. Milea Biirkitt aa au Ordinary Fellow uf the Institute was 
announced. 

Sir Alfred Davies, read his paper deecribing the aclime of the Welsh 

Departmeot of the Board of Education for the Collwtion of Rural Lore in Wales 
througli echools. 

The aeheine was discusaed by the Febsident, Dr. Fledee, Lord LvrroN, 
ftfr. Prase, Mr, Victor BaiSFoitD and Profesaor Fisdlay of A'ew York, and 
Sir Alfred Davies replied to the various quesdons, 

The hearty thanks of the jaeeting were accorded to Sir Alfred Davies and 
the other speakers, and the Institute adjourned till March 8 th. 

■H 

March Sth, 192 L 

Spcci&l ACeetiitgi held, at 50 , Great Hd^U Street- Dr. P, C- Shrubsai-u Id 
the chair. 

The TTiim itpji of the last meeting w^ie read and «'oniicme<i. 

PiofeesoT F. O- Fassoss read JiLa paper m ^'The Head Form of the Long 
Barrow BneoB with reference to the McHlem IidkabHantM of Loudon/’ iilastratod by 
Lantern alides. 

The paper wba by Dr. Sh&ubsall and Dr. Sfokes^ and Prolc^or 

Parsons replied* 

The thiuike of the meeting were acoorded to Prof cbbot Papons for hie intorcatiiig 
paper, and the Institute adjourned till March 15 th. 

Match 1M, mi. 

Special Meeting, held at 50 , Great Kuasell Street. Elr. IL B- RifnnSp 
President, in the chair. 

The niinuk^ of the laat meeting were read and condoned. 

Mr. E. Torday read hk paper on ^^Chdture and EnvirQnnient r CultumJ 
Diflerenoes among the Various Branchee of the Batotekp” illuetiated by lantern 
filidee. 

The paper vrm dkensaed by the Pbertoent, Captain Joyce, Profesaor Elliot 
S^ rtn and Dr^ Staknt:s, and Mr* Torpat repbed. 

A hearty vote of tikanks was accorded to the lecturer, and the Institute adjourned 
till March 22 nd. 

Match 22mf, 1921. 

Ojfdinary Meetings held at 60 , Great Ruasell Street. Dr. VT, ii. B, 
Preeident, in the choir. 

The minutcB of the laat tneedng were read and confimed. 
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Tiie dpction of the foLlowin^ Ordinary Fellows# of tte JjiFstitnte wias Aimooneed ; 
Mr, T. IL Andrew* Mr. W. A. CMU, Mr. F, ht Gtm Cliwk, Mr. V. J. Orequer, 
Mr. F, H. CrDsdey* Mr. G. S. Fort., Or. Era<i9t Jone^tp Df. Charles Singer, Mr, C. D. 
MartyiXf Profciftwr P. Mitm, Mr. J. SchwartE, md Profi^asor J. T. Wilson, 

Or. G. CitooKauAJSX read lii& paper on " The Signiiic'aiice oi Mongolian 
Imbedlity/’ iHujstmted by kntam islidefl. 

The paper was discussed by the Phesedei^t, Professor Keith, Dr. Ls.NOt>aN 
Down* Or. 3HnunSAl4L, Professor Elliot Smith and Or. AyyAynALM^ and Dr, Chooh.- 
{HtAKE replied. 

A hearty virto of thanks was aocordedto Dr, CROOKSitLAi^K for hia iniierpating 
paper, and the Institute adjoumed till April IDth, 

AprU m, 1921. 

Spedal Meeting, held at 50, Great Eqs^HI Street. Mr. PeailE in the chair. 

The minntes of the last meeting were read and confirmed. 

Mr. S. Ha^i.edine Wariien read his report on the Eixeavationn at Gm^g'lwyd 
in 1920, illiiHtrated by lantern slidea and spedinons. 

The paper was discussed by Professor Sir William Boyd Dawkiks, Air. Da waud 
and Mr. Peake, and AD. Waheen repliefl> 

A hearty vote of thanks was accorded to Mr. Wabren for his interesting and 
impoitant paper, and the Institute adfonmed till April 2fith. 

April 2«kA, 1921. 

Ordmaiy Meeting, held at 50, Great HuaseU Street. Dr. W. H. R. Rdtera, 
President, ip the chair. 

The minutes of the hurt meeting wen^ reiid and coniirmed. 

The election of the following Ordinaiy Follows of the Institute was aimaniiced : 
Hon. Cbas. Dnndas, Mr 0. Biyner Jones, Dn 6. H. Lawson, Mr. R. N. Sdaman, 
Mr. R. O. SaycCj Mr. A. Hammond Smith, and Misa F. de Cleto VanderkiEtB- 

Mr. A. Gbtmble read his paper on ** Fmin Bhih to Death in the Oilb^ 
Islands/" illustrated by lantern sbdes and spedimms- 

The paper was dkrassed by Dr, ErYKae, PmfesMJt Elliot Surra and 
Captain Fuu.ek, and iD. GniunLL repliecL 

The hearty thanki of the meeting were accorded to Mr. CEtiUHLE for his valuable 

and interesting paper, and the Institute idjonnied till May SrrU 

» 

i/ay 3r</, mh 

Special Meeting, held in the Lectuie The Reyal Society, Burllngtoi] 

Honse. Ftofra;nr A, Keitb, Pust-PreHidBiit, in the chair. 


MiACeBanea, 
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T}io minutes □£ tlie Ififit meeting TVeift? read anti coafifm^ii, 

Mr, J. Tturp Mom read his paper on " An Eailj Ohelibin Palseulitbic Workuhop- 
#dte in Ibe PliocEuo PoreatrBed of OrottieTt Norfolk/^ illustaited byapedmeuB and 
lantem slidefi- 

The paper waa discuBeed by Professor Keith^ Profesfior Sir W* DAvutiNs^ 
Sir Ei>^TOf Bay IiAnsesteh, Mr^ WAnnEs* Mr. Haward and Mr. Barney. 

A laarty vote of ihankfi was avcorded to Mr. Reid Mom for Ms inteTesting paper, 
and the Institote odjotimed till May 31st. 

May 3iji, 1921. 

Oidinaiy Meeting, held at 50, Great Ruflfiell Street. Hr. W. H. R. Rdtees, 
Presidenti m the chair. 

The minutes of the laet meeting were read and confirmed. 

The ejection of the following Ordinary FeUuwfl of tho Institute was announced : 
Mr, J. R T. Burchell. Major R. F. D. Burnett. Mr. L. A. Fhnt, Mr. E. G. Hanner, 
Mr. L* D. A. Hns&ey. Mr. J. St. 31atir Kaipsden, Dr. R. E. Mortimer Wilder* 

Professor IL Rose read lb paper on " C^l^tial and TeriestriEil Orientation 
of tlu* I>ead.“ 

The paper was dbeussed by the PsEstDENT, ProfeKor EiiLroT Smith^ Mr. Peake 
and Mr. Qaetitt, and Professor Rose replied. 

A hearty vote of t hanks was accorded to Professor Rose for his paper, and the 
Institute adjourned till June 21st, 

June 21*(. 1921. 

Ordinary Meeting, hdd at 50. Ottiat Russell Streeti Dr. W. H. R. Rivejls. 
Presidentt in the chair. 

The minutes oi the laflt meetiiig were read and confirm^^. 

The Rev, J, Eosgoe read hie paper nn “ The Jlilk Ci^toms of BnnyorOp"^ iUas- 
tratod by lantern Midee. 

The paper was dbensaed by the Presideht, Professor Sit Abthub KErrUr 
Captain Jove®, Mr, Louis Clause, Mr* Bbaijxeoltz, and the Rev. Ro^uo^ replied. 

Thu hearty thanks of the meeting was accorded to the Rev. RoaooE for hb 
vatunble [laper, and the Instituts adjourned till June 28 tlL 

June 2m, 1921. 

Ordinary Meetiug, held At Great Russell Street. Profesmr F. G. Pabson^^ 
Vke-Piesidcut, in the chalr^ 

The minutes of the last meeting weto read and coufirmnL 

The election of the foUowing as Oidinsiy Fellows of tie Institute was aniiouoeed - 
Mr. W. IL Barker, ih. C* E. P. Brooks, Mr. M, 31. BuoiBliaWj Rev, J. H. Edgar, 
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Mf. Farrjuhaisait, ibr. R. \\ Favdl* ^Injnr F* R. Grig^^r (Jolopel T, C, 

Elodwn. Mr. W, H. lagTa!ii^^ Mr« W. W* Jcrvia, Mr. K 8. Palmer^ Mtan Bertha 
Phillpritjf* Mr. F. G. Spear, mjJ the Spda?ologicitl Society of the Univeaity of Bii:^tc>l 
a» aji Affiliated Society. 

Mr. L. H. Dudley Buxton, MJl.t hi* paper on ** Tin? Ancient apci Modem 
InWbitant^ of Malta,** iUustmtcd by lantern slides. 

|Miper was dkcUf^l by Profeasior Pahsons^ Mr, Peake, Hr, SnBunE»AU 4 , 
Mr. P.^KKVM and Mn Oarfitt. 

A hearty vote of tlianh^ wm accorded to Mr. Buxton for his ^ulimbk and 
interesting paper^ i^nd the Institute adjourned until the ne3tfc BeBaion. 

Oclobi^f I lift. 1921. 

Special Meeting, held at 50, Great Riiast^U Street. Dr. \\\ H. R. RiVEhS, 
Prcsirlent, in tha diair. 

The luinutea of the last mpsting were r^d and accepted. 

The PaEaiDENT aonounced the resignation of the Treastoek, Mr, R. W. 
Williamson, and the ap|jointiiient of Dr. Smrubeall m his Fiuccessor. 

The PfiEscDENT then left the chair^ which was taten by Professor F. G, ParsonSj 
Vice-PesaidenL, 

The PEEsrossT read his paper on “ MeUncsian Land Tenure.** 

The paper was diacucsed by Mr. Peakk, Rev. E. SniEH, Mka Pullen Buev, 
Mr^ Braukholtz^ Mr. Thomas, Qdonel RuiisoN and Mks Phillpots, and the 
pREsmExi n?pIicf<L 

A hearty vote of thanks wm accorded to the Pkebldent for hts valuable paper^ 
and the Institute adjoimied till October 25th. 

October 2fUh, 1921. 

Ordinan’ Meeting, held at 5(), Great RoBsell Street. Dr. W, II. R* BtyeuAj 
P resident, in the chair. 

The mincites nf the last meeting were read and acoepted. 

Mr. T. F. McIlweaith read his paper on ** The Influflnce of Egji'pt on African 
Death CeterunaieSj” illustrated by lantern slides. 

The jiape^r was tliaeuased by the President, Mirs Muerav, Profeasor Eluot 
SntTu. Mr. Peake, Mr. Torday, Dr. StAsrsuB, Captain Fuller^ Mr, Allkn UmaRD 
and iD. Bral-nholtz, and the lecturer repUcsL 

The hearty thanlos of the meeting Were accorded to Mr. MclLWHarTH for his 
t>apcr- and the Tastitute adjourned tiD November 8th. 

Nmfmbrr BfA, 1921. 

Special Meeting, held at 60^ Great Huasell Strait. Dr. W. li. KivERa. 
President, in the chair. 
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Thu mueting beiiig a Bpcdiitl oofij there "waa iia busmeas to tranflfljtt. 

Profcesor Elliot Smith deliveied his lecture on *^The Moiin*I BtiUileiB of 
Uimotable," flliistmted by UnteKi edidea, the introduction to the Icetiurif! Iiuving been 
niade by Captain Guy Csowobn- 

The lecture waa dkeussed by the Puksiozkt, Mr. Pmake, Mr. Mills. Gobnel 
flooeoN, Mr. Gakfitt, Mr, Sefton Jokeh and Mr. SnwjNO. and Professor EiLtot 
Smtth replied to the varioae pointa miaed. 

A hearty vote of tbanke was accorded to Captain Chowder and Prnfeaseaor 
Elliot Ssimr for their valtmblo b^ctureg and the Institute adjouTBed till Novemlier 
I5th. 

N{iveniber l5iA, 1921. 

i)rtlmaTy Meetingp held at Great Eufl^il Stn.-et. Dr. W, 11. R. Rivkrs, 
President, in the ebair. 

The Diinutca of the laat meeting were read and confirmed. 

The election of the fallowing as Ordinary Fellows of the Institute wa^ announcei I : 
Mr. H. Batsford, Wm B. M. Bluckwooib Mr. Beitinm Broote, Mr. A. B. GrifiStii 
Coipoygp Or. Daniel Colquhomi, Mr, Walter Cook, Mr. de BaTrie Ctawshay^ Misd It. M. 
Fleming, Mx. E. E. Gumeiuali, Mr. D. M, Gleig, Mrs. Margaret ILialuck, Mr. W. H- 
Howes, Mr. C St. John Ives, Mr. R. H. Kinvigp Mr, W, E, I^ve&on, Mr. R. F. B, 
Mackj^y. Mr. G. Maiin^ Mr. W* G. Moore, Mr, G. Morrb, Mr. Andrew KoU, Professor 
P. E. Newberry^ Mr. F. W. R;obertsoii, Mr, D. G. TomblingHj ColonelJ. C. B. StatbanL, 
an<i Dr. A. Wolf. 

Miss M. A. MuTtftAY lead her paper on 'fhe Beeent EaccavutiQjia in Malta,” 
illufitrated by lantern sUdea. 

The paper w^as discuseed by Sir AuTiiUB EvASit, Mr. P^iajce, und Misa .Muhray 
answeml vajiouis qnestionri. 

A hearty vote of thanks was accorded to Miss MuuuAY for her interesting paper^ 
and the Institute adjourned till November 32nd. 

Novetiibt f 22nd^ 1931. 

Sjierial Mi?etmg, held at 50, Great Russell Street, Dr* W, II, R. Rtvejls^ 
Proddent. in the uhaiT. 

The Euuctiug lieing a spodal one» Ljiere was no bu^eas to tzansaet. 

Pn>fessor Elliot S^rrm gave u short, demonstratjon on the Rhodesiiui skull, 
with Inn tern slides. 

Mrs. Kuttall read her paper on “Thu Eeuent Arcibieolcigicftl Discoveries in 
Mexico.” illiistTateil by lantern shdes. 

The lecture was discussed by Dr- Mautmlay,. Captain Joyck and PmfessiiT 
Elliot Smith, and Mrs. Nuttall replied. 

A hearty vote of thunks was acconled to Mrs, Nititall fgr a mmt inten^ting 
pikpcFt And the Institute adjourned till NoVEmber 23 rd. 
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NovembfT 33rf, IMI* 

Spedttl U«ebLEig, htild ot tbo LMitui% Bocmif Hoyial Society. Dr, W. H, R« 

KtVEBS. Presddeatt in thi^ rhair. 

The meetiiig hemg a special was no biismesa to tmnsAOt^ 

Professor Cecil R. Desch read his paper on ** The Place of the Humatutiea in 
Scu^tilie Traimog.^ 

The paper wils duHMiHsorj by Dr. SiKOEa, Sir Kichael^ Greqdet, Frolcaeor 
Co&Efif iD. FAJtQtfBAnsoK, Mr. Peaee, C'oloiial Hodsoti, Dr- Haywaru and tbo 
PKEaiDEAT. 

A hearty vote of thanks was accorded to Professor Desoh for his valuable paper, 
and the Institute adjnnriK^I till November 29th. ^ 

December 13tAj 1921, 

Ordinary Meeting, held at 50, Great tinsaeU Street. Mr. S* H* Bay, Vice- 
Pt^ident. iu the chjur. 

The minutes of the last meeting vore read and cenfimiefL 
The election of the following as Oidioaiy Fellows of the Institute was announced : 
Mr, Hetir)" FidH, Dr, Peter Giles, Captain E. C. Hopkinaon, Mr, E. Latimer^ Mr, L. 
McLelkn Mann, Bev. Professor W, A. Norton, Mr. G. C. Scott, Major the Hon. F* B. 
Somaiset, Mr. O, G, WiUtams, 

Mr. a, W. Thqhas read his paper on " The Week in West Africa.^* 

Tile pAper was discosaed by Dr. RaaitTo?r Parkeb and Captain Eoheet^on, and 
Mr. Thd^as repliod^ 

The thanks of the meetiog were aocoided to Mr. TsaMAn^ and the Institute 
adjourned till Januaiy lOth, 1922- 
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1921 Crawabay, dc Bitm, Esq., Rosejiddj Sevenoaks^f^ Kent, 

1921 OrBqpcr^ Yinctint J.. Ei§<tr, P.O. Box 110, Yntown, New Zealand. 

1892 Crooke, Williaiu* Esq., BJl. B.Sc., CJ.E., Larigton Iloftse, C^riW Kingst 
Cheltenhani. 

1913 Vios&t Mrs H-j Pteas-mgton, Lancs. 

1921 Oro^y, Frefl H.. Esq., 19 ShaTington Avenux^ Chester, 
llhKl Crowfoot, J, W,, Ewq., MA.., Khartoum, Sudan. 

1911 Cniickahank, J. Esq., AwlU Dept., British Guiafuir 

l£KKi Ciimmins, CoL S. L., CpB., C.M*G*, LL,D.> M.D*, David Davies Professor of 
Ttibereultiftb, University CoUcyr, South Woks ; Memorial Offioes, 
Wfjftgaie Street, Cardijf^ (H) 

1911 C^kmowslri, Dr> Ian* 8 Dfu^^osi 5fr. I/^^nberg Poland. 
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List the FeU^tcs 


Year of 
Klla«ti(iR. 

1895 Daltoii, Onuottrlfi 5Luld<>rk. Em^., ALA^r F.SA., Cuit. ^cm. Soc, d’Anthrop^^ 
BritUh Muaettsn^ Blotmtsbvrtj, W.V, 

189r3 ilavifis, B«v, Prof, T. Wittoa. B.A. (Lciiiid.)f Ph-D. (Letpidg), TL.D., D.D. 

(G«ti€VH), Bfifn Tfaul, Batyitr, Notth’Wafifa, (•) 

1922 Davies-Shiel, L., Ksq., 53 North Rottd^ Boarnt, Liitvi. 

1908 Dtiwldoa, E. M,, Etiq., M.A., Plug Dultv!, LUtuddulnt, North It'aHw, 

1809 Ilawfchw, Sir Bo^d, D.So., F*Rii., F,8^»t F^Q-S-t Oonorary Prufesarit 
of Gofllogj aod Patsontolugy in the 0niveTeity of Srlancbester, Fttihru^ebl 
Housct FaQoujietd, Mawkesler. 

1920 Dean, Edwaid, ITpjter Bttthetf Pari, Hampton fiiH, Miii&!»€X. 

1912 Dorry, Capt. D. E., Cb.B„ E,A.M.C., The Sovat/e Oltib^ 6 Adelpfti Terrace, 
ir.C. ,* Ttitf Clnb, Cairo. {^) 

X912 Dcsni, Bun Bahitdnr Gobindbhai H., Std», Batoda, India. 

1922 Dick, Major W, J?'., Jasedipui, IdUle Horhtjd^, fiear Calclteiifee, 

1915 Bldcey. H. 8., Esq,, M.D., F.Z.8., F.R.Gi;,, Highland FaUs, N.Y.. 0£.A. 

1907 Dixiiu, A, F., JSsq., ScFrofefiitor of Anatomy, Trinif}/ Da^in, f***) 

191^ Dixon, Dr. Aaland B., Tnatruotor of Ethnology, Borvord Unioeraitg, Vombridffe, 

^a*e., U.S.A. 

1920 Donohcgh, Mre. Agnea C. D., MA., 31 West 76fA Street, New York Oifp. 

1909 Daman, E«v, S. S,, P.Q, Box 100, EubtMiyn, Rhothna ,* The Phanix Hotel, 

BeaBotaJuld, S. Africa, (^) 

1915 Dnberg, J.-n., Esij., Kiigtim, Uganda Protetdoraie; UeJfietd Lodge, Crony 

bormigh, Stueer. 

1899 Duckworth, W, L. H., Esq., MA-. MJ)., Sc.D., Jeatu College, CiuiAridge. (*^J 

1921 Dundna, Hon. Cftas., 3fa»Ar, Tangatiyiia Tenitorg, Eamt Africa. 

1908 Durliiun. tlisa M- E«Jttb. 4 Rotetgn HiU, N.W. 3. 

1919 East, C. D.. Esq., ALD., St. Clare, Mahwn. 

1893 Ebbela. Arthur, Eaq., Tor Cottoffe, Temple Hoad, Epsom. 

1921 Edgar, Jtev. ,1. Huston, F.E-G.S., CAtnn Inland Miiuimi, Ktoanhaien, IFcsf 
China. 

1911 Edwoida, Franda, Eaq., 83 a Bisk Street, Marglebone, IT. 1. 

1906 E<Jwaiilfl, Brig.-Gt!neml W, F. R, C,B., C.M.G., D,S.O.. iV«troW, Jfati/a Cotoni/, 
East Afrieim Proteeloratr. 

1905 Eljot, Sir Charl^, JLCJS,G,, C-B,, JI(1,A.. LL.D,, Tlw Unicerntg, Hong £!ufi^. 
1019 Elliott, Jliafi L. E., 50 Great RueaeU Street, H’X', 1. 

1909 Entwistle, Peter, Esq., Deputy Curator, Tho Free PtdtUc Liverpofd. 

1891 Evan=s, Sir Arthur J., ilA., LL.D., Litt.D., E.BB,, F.B.A.. F,S.A.; Prt>fEfH.or 

of Prehistoric Aicbmology in the Universtty of Cheford, I'otifhifr^, Oiford- 

1916 Evans. Esq., BA.., PerakMiaeam, Taipittg, Federated Mohtf States. 


of the Royal Anihrapi^ifXil luM-itafe, 
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Y’«ir erf 

Sleetlcn. 

1913 Evans, Oswald H., Eeii., P,G^., CaxiUa 46, Valpamito, Chile. 

1913 Evans, l&i)ar T. J,, Catvy, 1ii/o Orindli^, Gnmm and Co., Boonbatf. Ifidia : 
fjffinttcddya, Bhemv Sesimiog, N. Wales, 


191)3 FaJlaiae. E, N.. Eaq., B.A..Seciieiaby, Vinchelez, CAow Court Gardeiu^Enfield. 
J900 Para(*n, luma R., Esq., MLA., Vice-Cliaaeeilor of the Uttiveisity of 

Oxford, Exeter Collegei Oxford, 

1921 Farquorsion, Alexander, Esq., Lopliiy Bowte, 66 Belgrave Road, S. IF. 1, 

1911 Fauldfi, Henry, Ksq., LTJP.a., Regeni House, R^»t Baad, Havkjf, Stote-of»- 
IVenf. 

1921 Favell, Bichard Venwn, Eaq., M,R.C.S., 299 Gtossop fiood, Bhe^ld. 
liitKJ FoUdn, Robert William, Eaq., M.D,. FJl.OR.. Whore, R,±. Btn^hck North, 
New Zealand. 

1917 Fell, Rev. J. R., A'a(u« Troifltt^ Imtitwte, Clirftsf Estate, Rafve, N . Rhodesia, 
1911 Fenton. C., Esq., 21 Afinctu^ Latte, B,C. 3. 

1913 Fenton, Capt, E. G., 3 Avoca Terraee, Sktckrock, Co, Dublm. 

19{» Fenwick, N., l&q.,.Tim.,TAe Norfolk Hotel, Nairidd,Bmt 4friean Frotectorai«.{*V 

1914 Ferreira, Dr. Antonio Ainelio da Costa, Beletk, lAsboa, Parfapoi. 

I9l)2 Ferrers, Earl, 36 FictorKi Road. KeTirington, IF. 8. 

1921 Field, Hemv, Esq.. Borjtp-ave Halt, Leicestershire, 

1916 Finlay, Douglas K.. Esq., M.R., B.Sc. (London), M,R.C.ts., L.R.C.P., 

Dene, (rlatuxsfeT, 

1931 Fleming,* Uliae Rachel Maiy, I Marine rerro«, Alierystwgth. 

1908 Flcure. H. J., Bsq. D.Sc„ ProfesBof of Gec^aphj and Anthropoli^, University 
OoUege of Wales, HdUide, Brtfniftpar Road. Ahcryslw^. t1f§) 

1920 Foian, Major W. R-, e/o fioqsfCOii Ttmeff, Rangoon. 

1931 Fort, G. Sermotir, E^.. 11 Railnor Place, Hgtle Park Sqmrt, 11'. 2. 

1919 Ftaficr, J, 8.. Eeq.. M-B., 121 Orotx Road, N, 7. 

1886 Fnixer, Be Jaiuea G, D.CJ--, LL.D., Litt.D., ViOE-PnEanjKNT, 1 Bnct Court, 
Middle Temple. AX'. 4. (Ijl) 

19U7 Fieire-Marrecu, Mias Barbara W. (^f) -See Mia. B. Aitktin. 

1910 Fuller, A. W, F., Eeq., 7 Sydenham HiU, B.B, 20. (*) 

191)4 Pamess. W, U., Esq.. M-A., M.D., WidUngford, Pa., UB.A. 


1901 Oiiidiner, A. IL, Eai|., 9 /iofl«iciwn« Road, HoRandPari, IT .11. - 
1916 tinrfit, G. A., Esq.. Holme^ld, ShrJUtd. 

1914 Gaimd, Barry L., Esq., B.A., 31 Aynhor. Road, IF. 14. 

1913 Gamitt, T. U., Esq., Royal Societies' Club, Bi, James's ^iftneef, S.TF, ; c/o 
Col F. JolinBon, Sons A Co., 68 Sviay Po^fodiJ Road, Rangoon. 


IQ 


lAsi of tftp FeKms 


Year 

KkfUufl. 

I8B1 OfLTiion, Jokn Gr&oi^e^ E^c|»* M.D., Foreign Anthru]i^ Pktiis j 

CniT. Member Auihfiip. TferlLn, Moi^^^ow^ Rrmir ; Mortfrofe, 

WiiichfeM, flanis. (■;) 

1007 Oeddesip Rt. Hon. Sir A. Campbell^ K.C.B,, M.D., Ch-B.. Rntiftii Ambastadar 
Rxlrtordinary and Plenipotentiarr^ IT 
IMl George, E, O. Q.f E^.| CJ.B.^ Ruhif Min^* Bwimh, 

1907 Gibson, A, E. M., Esq., Barri^ter-at-Jjaw, Ihrunkeh ChanJkrtJi^ OalafjtiT, . 
S. Niffisriii. 

1913 Ofbson. Sir Bei-bettr B^lio Eiitfl, CttcJiBri^ F.C.S^^ Aifes. 

1921 Giles, P.* ISaq-t D.LHt., Emmmud Cnlkige Cmnbridgt, 

IS^it GLidtftqta^, B. J.* Esq., MJ)., 22 Ik^'s P^rk T^rrme. 1. (f) t|) 

J92Q Glenoominr. Ijord. M Anm'A Gide^ 

J92i Gumetsallt E+ Esq., Si.Sr_p The TTainin^ Cdlrff^, Pembroke Road 
Ertih, Kcht, 

1887 Gowland, W*, Esq.p F-R.S+, V.-P,SA., F.LC.* F.G.S,, Pabt Pkeshdemt (1905- 

1907J, EmedtUf^ Profeasor of Metallurgy, Boynl iScJioot of Meup?. Sontb 
Kensington. 13 Ru^U Jioad, Kenf^fu^ton^ 14 (*^|) 

1905 Graham^ A., Eaq., Bangkok, : 35 South Eofm Fltwe, JS-Tf, L 

1888 (rteatlipod, MHiianip Esq,, B7 CAojias/y Lane^ 2* 

1905 GtTH^n,, \V,, Esq*, M_A.. Je^u3 CoJUgr, C^Hbridge. 

T-899 Gnffith^ F* Llew^eHyUt Eaq,, II Norhom Gardens^ Oxford. {^) 

1921 Griggs, Major F. R., WitjtixS 6m^, Wiiksworih^ 

1913 Giimsdab, Ttrold B., Esq., M3., P.R.03.. 3 Harley Place, W* 1* 

1921 Grimhle* Arttur. Esq., OfVMn IdawL GShert aod EUicr idandM Cofon^, Wejii 
Pacific^ 

1906 Grist, C* J., Esq., 31 A., near HoTicy^ Sumg^ 

1919 Grove, E. T* N., Eaq.^ The Wkiie ^oii^rp timpitfeld, Surrey ; Eraohde Club, 

S(. Jantea'e Strrei^ S^W.]. 

1920 Gtiibb, Wilfrid fl-| Esq,, Springbani Lodger Lasswade, Midlothian. 

1910 Gnmiiig, E* L,, Esq.. 18 RuMdl Mmmons, Grml RusseU Streety TF.G. L 

1917 Gimnell, A. MnrdmcTj Esq., F.RJkfet.Soa., Btootofield Park CoZEc^, Nerp 
Soulhgaie, A\ 11. 

1889 fladdon, Alfred C., MA. Sc3^ F.R.S., M.RLA., Past Pbesluest 

(1901—1903), Reader in Ethnology in the University of Cambridge, Aaaoc. 
Anthrop^ 8oc. Faria ‘ Corr. Me m . Antbrop. Sew?. BerTm. Florence Romp 
and Stockhuljn^ 3 Cmm^r Boad, Cambrid^. 

1905 HaddoM, E. B., E&q^ (Tondokam, via KhartAmt 

Jfl20 Uaigh^ P. B., Esq.^ LC.S,., Katworf N. Kcinnmp Bfimbag PrmdcfV^^ 

1913 ILiinbly, Wilfrid 15Esq,, 172 Ca^derbury Leylant E. 10. 


oj ths R(Mjid Autkropolo^teal InMilute, 
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Yevol 

ISlKHrm. 

1911 Hauiiltan-GiicraoD, Sir Riilipt 7 Piaw, Edinburgh. 

1921 Hammond-Smith, A,, Esq.. 37 Church Cntscuti, FincA%, N. 3. 

1931 UAimor, EnueGt 0,, Esq., Teeadale, Egmora Road. Svma, Surrei/. 

1932 Harper, Miss Elizabeth, The Cottage, Sotdh Nettnngfon. nmr Bttuburg. 

19U2 Harritioii, Alfred C., Esq.. 1616 Locust Street. Phitadelfhai. D 

1911 Hjarrifton. C-. Kiq., 81 5, 

1904 Ramwwi. H. S., Eaq., D.8c., Editob, The Honmnan Museum, Forest HiU. S.E.: 

8 Gayueefofd Road, Fore^ BiR-, S.E, 23- (5) 

1897 Hartlfliid, E. 8., Eeq., LL.D,. F.S.A., 13 Aleaandra Boml. Gtouceskr. {«.) 

1921 Hiislucfc, Mre. ULitKaiet, c/o British CJojimii, Sflfonico. Grrece ; Ifcwmham Coltege, 
Cftmhridffti. 

1903 HaviUiul. H. A., Esq., M.D., Nomans, Riujjw, Sussex. 

1905 Hay, Matthew. Esq., ftlJ)., Piofeaaor f»l FoicBBic Medicme, The VnivervOtf, 

Aberd^n. 

1885 Heupe. C., Eeq., High Lane, near Steckjiori. 

1930 HemniinK. Arthur G.. Esq., F.LA., F.S.5., Little Bmmdes. near Tanbrutge Welts. 

1919 fliialtne, C. W., Esq., c/o Gaeernmeni Oil Fields, Vpoia, Failflffa, Pajnm. 

1895 fficbBoii. Pmf. 8. J.,D.Sc., F.E.S.. The Fsii¥!fa%, Munehester. (•) 

1909 Higgioi*, H.. Eaq„ Rumteyn, Trejriic, North Woks. 

1906 Hildburgh, W. L., Esq., M.A-. Ph.D.. F.S.A., Hotel Reinhmrutt, Thnrtoe Phec, 

S.W, 7. (f§l 

1920 IIillel8on, Sidnay R, Esq., Gordm CoH^, Kharlouvu 

1906 Hillou-SimpsOD, Melville \V., Esq.. F.B.G.S,, Sole Street Souse, Faversham, 
Kent ,* 322 Banburg Road, Osford. 

1920 Hitchcock, Kev- Gea. S.. D.D., S.S.D., GreenJUdds, FriuMurit, Rochester, (•) 

1916 Hitchins, A* B., Esq., A.M., D.Sc.. Pli.D., c/u Ansm Co, Research Labomtorg, 
Bitigluimion. N,T, 

1919 Hoare. F. K„ Esq., 333 Fimhkg Rtntd. N.W, 3. 

1909 FTocort, Capt. A. M., jlnm^Aapiiro, CejiiOTJ. 

1919 a/xlg»OB. A. G, 0., Esq„ ,4P.O., Dar^e-Saham, East Africa: Royal Societies 

Clttb^ St. Jatruis''8 Street H * ^ ♦ 

1918 Hodgson. T. V., Esq., if ureiiw* ri«ii Art GaUerg, Plymoutk. 

19tj6 Uodson, l!oL T- itP If owl Lnte, Bighgate if. 6. 

1919 Hoifnuui, F. I*., Bfeq., ITb' Prudetdiol Insurance. Co. *f Amerk^, Home Q0ice, 

AVifwrif, New Jersey. 

1914 HoUobone, Henry E, W,, Esq., 129 VassaU Road, Brkaon, S.W, 9, 

1881 Holmes, T. V., F.G.S., 28 Vfoom’s Hitt, GrermwicA, S.E. lU. (1i) 

1915 Htinrer, H. F., Esq., Director of Education, Siefm Leone, H'. Africa, 

1913 KootolJ. E. A., Esq.. Ph.D.. Peabody Museum. Hatmard Vniversity, Cambridge, 


u 


Em< i>f the Fellau’t 


V«u fd 
Eloatfltm* 

1331 Oft pi. E. C.+ Chauocr Uoad^ 

1915 HopkinSj J-, &q.p F^RXIS., Sarnttmlj S^her Ai^enma, WrJtf>n-Qn-TfHXfn€8, 

1919 Hornelf^ James, Esq.^ J)jreetoi of Fu^liefteB, Mudmn, 

1918 Hougli'Love, Petcy Eh, Sckaolf Ct^Tibrook^ Kent,. 

1930 Howard, Misa D. R„ Cranford. Lanffle^ Road, Watford. 

1921 Ifowiifl, IL W,| Esq*. B.A.^ 35 Prina rtf Waks Road^ Norwwh. 
law Howorth*Sir Henry TL., KP.I.E., DXX., F EB., 45 Xej-Aom Oat^is, 

K (T[) 

1918 Mnilspetht Oapt. W* B.A., Ohao^itg-fa^ Funiian, (7Aij«a. 

1879 Baroji A. von* Muei^am af ArrhiEolfjf^i/ and Ethnoh^j^ Downing direct 

Cambridge, 

1930 limit, Birhani Jp, Esq., Mition Chaqm^a Bmtareodon, F.C,CKN,^ ArffenHfta* 
1913 Hunt, Walt^ir^ Eaq,, 43 SardJeg Boad^ Slroai^imj S, W\ 18. 

1921 Huasty, Li, D, A.,. Esq., 9;4 a Oophsimi. Road^ E. Dulmdit S.E. 15* 

J898 Bhtchiofion, Kev, II. Neville, M.A., F.R.GB., FXtM^, FJJ.S.. 17 Si. Jnhu'^ Wood 
.Park. Finehleg Rf^ad^ N.W^B- 

1913 Hutcbinson, W.^ Esq.^ B*A.^ F.Z.S., 34^36 Paternoster Stm^ E.C- i. 

1913 Hntt-r>iir J* IL, Eaq., C-I^E-t I.O.S.. Kohimfif Nafp^ ^4&9afFi; India. 

1898 lies* Geoigir, c/V> PMk Librurg^ (Miawat Canada, 

1931 Ingranei^ W. H.», Esq^^-Zcti^Aor s* Junior Anng and Nang CluK 
1915 Ishiip S.j Esq.^ 9 Sttkigacho^ KikmAoskiku, Tokf^tf Japan. 

1921 Ivea, Bt. Johni ELsq.^ ^^eiilor Estate^ KnSakaffAg^ NUgiri HiHSf S* India. 
1921 lysTp L, K, Anantlia KmlmAj B,ip Odlcutta Unw^siigj Senate House. 
Catcutiu, 

1&13 Jaofeaiip H. 0,, Eaq.^ Sudan OitHl Service, InijieHS,. JVortA Pethertonr Somer^, 

1915 Jdinc^ Bev. EJwin 0.^ Triniig Vtcarufff, Reading. 

1918 Jenldoflonj Mrs. €omtm.ce, 27 Pokiead J7ofl4> (kford. 

1919 Jenneafti D** 51 Viefona Metnori^d Museum, Ottawa* 

1921 JerviB^ W. W,.Esq„ The Viiiixrsilg^ Rri^oL 

1916 JiilmMEii H. J* J5*iq*. Ouk Hur^^ near 

1885 JoliQfit<>ii, firr H. H.. K.C.R., DBo.. F ZB.. SL John's Priorg, PoHng, 

Arundel {U) 

1921 Jones, a Brjnei, Esq*. O.B.E*, ll.ik., F^H AB.. Wekii Secretary to IDnistry 
of Agrieulturei 12 Teium Phoe, Aberi/9t*i?yth. 

J9II .ffmea, Emestp Esq.* 5LD., ill Harleg Street, W, 1, 

1914 Jonea. Miijor Hedog^ M.A.,| B,^Sc*| c/o Rev, Martin^ Keltoe Vioarage, 

CoxhoCf Vo. Durham. 

1914 Jon^, n* Seftrin, Esq., 2S5 Ho^om, W.Cl L 


oj the Anthropoloffkai Institute. 
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Y««roI 

Klcrtiim. . 

J910 Jones, F. W„ Esq., Proftaaur of Ansttimy, The Vnii>eraiti^, Adetttide, 
S. Aii^ralia. 

1&I7 Junes, Mrs. G. C. Wwd, The Vniv^fity, Addtiide, S. AitstreHia. 

ItHQ Jona, F. G., Esft-, 25 Weat Mnil, Ctifton, Bristol 

1602 Joyce, Capt. T, A., MJL., O.B*E., SnOVA J/tJjwiiw, TT'-C. t*§) 

1007 Judge, James J., F^sil., 2 Apsley Road, Plyninvlk. 

191S Julifui, Mrs Hestej, B^dhcilme, 

1866 Keith, Sii A*. MJ3., F.B.O.S., LL.D., F.H.S,, Fast Pwmudekt (1913-16), 
Conservator of the Mufleiixii, Royal College of Surgeons 17 Auhett Pori, 
HiglAurt/, iV.6, (^g) 

1919 Kendrick, T. D., Es<i„ Tite Old Rectory, MadmsfeU, Mdixm. 

1923 Kwt, Robert, JE9t|., M*A., Assistant Keeper of Art and Ethnographical Depart' 
meut. Royal Seoaish Mueeum, Bdinhirgh, (•) 

1911 Kiuui. 8. S., Esq., Jfwficol C'oifcsw, ZiffftwHP, iRdia. 

1911 Kidd, Lt.'CuI. A. E., RA.B1.C., Fendea, WdHufn Street, l>undiv. 

1921 Kinvig. itobert, H., Esq., The School of Geography, 10 Abertroitiby Syuare, 
Li^actpool. 

1914 Kittiedge, T. B., Esq., VB. Navy, Nttval War CoScye, Nevpori, Rhode inland, 
Z7.ij^.; 12 Place du Grand Me 2 el, Geneva, Siciiiserland. 

1891 Kitts, Eustace John, Esq., Dudley Hotel, Hove, Suesex. {*) 

1902 Klusa, Cedi B., Esq., F.Z.S., Ktodd Lu 7 npuf, Federated Malay States, 

1914 Knight, Lieut.-Cof.C.Morley,D,8.0., ffoi^alaBdifiJiVory C/u6,Pi«f*(i%, IF* 1. 
1831 Knowles, W. J.,Esq., Pfia*m Place, BoHyntem, Co. Anlrini. (Il) 

1915 Laidler, P* W., Esq., L,DB„ Gari^. iVanui^/tiaXanrf, Cape Prmiince, S. Africa, 
1918 Lake, Misj; Hilda A., Heage House, C/ouch Hdl, N. 4. 

1914 Lamb, M. Antonia, 212 South AQlh Street, Philadelphia, l7JS.j4. 

1930 Linder, Mibh Kathleen F„ 69 Albany Stneet, A*. IF. 1. 

1913 l*ndtniaii, J>r. Gonnar, 9 Wl^idimir Sited. Hehingfort, Finland. 

1888 Law, Walter W., Ifeq., Scarboiw^A, A'ctr York, U.S.A. (*) 

1920 Lawfoid, IL E.', E«q., 5 BacA'ir^AoHi Pakw Afansioits, S-U'. 1. 

1885 I^iwrence, E.. Esq., Si, Albans, ChdkttvU Gardens, WestcUJf-on-Sea. (•) 

1921 Lawiwm, E. 7L, Esq., M.D.. C.M., I WUmington Syuore, tF.C. 1. 

1910 Layuid. J. W., Esq., King's College, Cambridge. 

1904 Lennox, D,, Ksq., hLD,, Taytide House, 162 N^heryate. Daadee. (•) 

1909 Levflsoii, IL G. A.. Eaq., 1K.HA..S., F.E.G.S., East India UvAied Servict Club, 
St. James s Sguare, 5. IF.; 2 Bdwardes Place, Kensington Road, 

1921 Levesoa, W. E., Esq,, 10 St. James's Court, Biidinghnm Gate, KIF, L 
1920 Lloyd, Sirs. C. M., 13 Loweiuoe Gorrimi, Surbiton. 
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List of th^ F^B&ws 


ITsu of 

Eteclianu , 

lJt20 IJoyfl, Bpftrrimj Erc]^ 53 PiirkkiU Ilumpiiifadt N.W. 3. 

1919 Lbycl, G. T.^ Esq., c.fo Pt)stmaster^ Sfiittitn§^ Ajmim- 

19 U Lri4, Bnrcm Alftwi Cimitor of Department of Prelilstortc Antiquitieii, 
Mii^Ses SoyiitiX da Cijjqmnimam, firtts^h, Belgium. 

191B Lung, Rfchoni C. E.^ P^it^riington, Irehfkt. 

1S93 Lnnpuim^ Charleys Janies^ Esq.. M.A^i 37 Norfolk Squ^nre, 2* (*J 

1920 Lo ngman . H. A*, Esq., Dlrectur, Qnwisland Mii;6(FQint .4f^/ni»ficr. 

1921 Litlijop. S. K.^ Eeq.. U4 Street^ Boston, tf.S.A. 

192D Ltoiw^ a P.p Eaq.^ Dnr»i, PopH4i, via Port Mofetb^ 

191 ft Lyt t lo, Capt* W. j Ohremoni^ Chefoo, Chim^ 

1920 Miicatinttrt Robert A, S., Eaq^^ Profeaadt nf Celtic Arehfetjlogy, Uni verity 
College, DoLBn, IS AtoiM Edm Rood^ Ihnnyfmok, Du^fin. 

1901 A., Esq., 14 Hiti Rotid^ Sf. John** Wood, NM^ ft. 

1913 MnrGre^rT G. LaitrL Eaq,, l.t3.Sx.p c/tj Messrs^, ftrijidlag dk 54 P^wliomeni 
Street S.W. L 

1919 Mui^GrcgnTp R. R. 1.^ E^<q.^ ffomiifon High Schtjol, IktihRo^ iVeir Ukutand. 

1918 MacHugJi* Lt.-CoL R, ,L^ 141 Kittg't Apmui^ Olaphom Pmk^ S.W* 4. 
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